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CHAPTER LXIX. 

CYRUS THE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND 
GREEKS. 

In my last volume, I brought down the History of Spartan 
Grecian affairs to the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, including a description of the permanent loss 
of imperial power, the severe temporary oppression, 
the enfranchisement and renewed democracy, which 
marked the lot of defeated Athens. The defeat of 
that once powerful city, accomplished by the Spar- 
tan confederacy — with large pecuniary aid from 
the young Persian prince Cyrus, satrap of most of 
the Ionian seaboard — left Sparta mistress for the 
time of the Grecian world. Lysander, her victo- 
rious admiral, employed his vast temporary power 
for the purpose of setting up, in most of the cities, 
Dekarchies or ruling Councils of Ten, composed of 
his own partisans ; with a Lacedaemonian Harmost 
and garrison to enforce their oligarchical rale. 

VOL. IX. B 
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Before I proceed however to recount, as well as it 
can be made out, the unexpected calamities thus 
brought upon the Grecian world, with their even- 
tual consequences — it w’ill be convenient to intro- 
duce here the narrative of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
with their march into the heart of the Persian Em- 
pire and their still more celebrated Retreat. This 
incident, lying apart from the main stream of Gre- 
cian affairs, would form an item, strictly speaking, 
in Persian history rather than in Grecian. But 
its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the future 
course of Grecian affairs, were numerous and im- 
portant ; while as an illustration of Hellenic cha- 
racter and competence, measured against that of 
the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre-eminent 
and full of instruction. 

B.C. 401. 'Phis march from Sardis up to the neighbourhood 
thrTea^ of Babylon, conducted by Cyrus the younger and 
GrS”** undertaken for the purpose of placing him on the 
Persian throne in the room of his elder brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon — was commenced about March 
or April in the year 401 b.c. It was about six 
months afterwards, in the month of September or 
October of the same year, that the battle of Kunaxa 
# was fought, in which, though the Greeks were vic- 

torious, Cyrus himself lost his life. They were 
then obliged to commence their retreat, which oc- 
cupied about one year, and ultimately brought them 
across the Bosphorus of Thrace to Byzantium, in 
October or November, 400 b.c. 

The death of king Darius Nothus, father both of 
Artaxerxes and Cyrus, occurred about the beginning 
of 404 B.C., a short time after the entire ruin of the 
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force of Athens at .^gospotami. His reign of 19 
years, with that of his father Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus which lasted nearly 40 years, fill up almost 
all the interval from the death of Xerxes in 465 b.c. 
The close of the reigns both of Xerxes and of his 
son Artaxerxes had indeed been marked by those 
phaenomena of conspiracy, assassination, fratricide, 
and family tragedy, so common in the transmission 
of an Oriental sceptre, Xerxes was assassinated hy 
the chief officer of the palace named Artabanus, — 
who had received from him at a banquet the order to 
execute his eldest son Darius, but had not fulfilled 
it. Artabanus, laying the blame of the assassination 
upon Darius, prevailed upon Artaxerxes to avenge 
it by slaying the latter ; he then attempted the life 
of Artaxerxes himself, but failed, and was himself 
killed, after carrying on the government a few 
months. Artaxerxes Longimanus, after reigning 
about forty years, left the sceptre to his son Xerxes 
the second, who was slain after a few months by his 
brother Sogdianus ; who again was put to death 
after seven months, by a third brother Darius No- 
thus mentioned above*. 

The wars between the Persian Empire, and 
Athens as the head of the confederacy of Delos 
(477-449 B.C.), have been already related in one of 
my earlier volumes. But the internal history of 
the Persian Empire during these reigns is scarcely 
at all known to us ; except a formidable revolt of 

* See Diodor, xi, 69 j xii. 64-71 j Ktesias, Persica, c. 29-45; Ari- 
stotel. Polit. V. 14, 8. This last passage of Aristotle is not very clear* 
Compare Justin, x. 1. 

For the chronology of these Persian kings, see a valuable A^f>an& 
in Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, App. 18. voL iL p. 
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Darius 

Nothus 


the satrap Megabyzus obscurely noticed in the 
Fragments of Ktesias*. About 414 b.c. the Egyp- 
tians revolted. Their native prince Amyrtseus main- 
tained his independence — though probably in a part 
only, and not tbe whole, of that country® — and was 
succeeded by a native Egyptian dynasty for the 
space of sixty years. A revolt of the Medes, which 
took place in 408 b.c., was put down by Darius, 
and subsequently a like revolt of the Kadusians®. 
The peace concluded in 449 b.c., between Athens 
and the Persian empire, continued without open 
violation, until the ruinous catastrophe which befel 
the former near Syracuse, in 413 b.c. Yet there 
had been various communications and envoys from 
Sparta to the Persian court, endeavouring to pro- 
cure aid from the Great King during the early 
years of tbe war : communications so confused 
and contradictory, that Artaxerxes (in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Spartans, in 425 b.c., and carried 
by his envoy Artaphernes who was captured by the 
Athenians) complained of being unable to under- 
stand what they meant — no two Spartans telling 
the same story^. It appears that Pissuthnes, satrap 

' Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-40. 

* See the Appendix of Mr. Fynes Clinton, mentioned in the preceding 
note, p. 317 . 

There were some Egyptian troops in the army of Artaxerxes at the 
battle of Kunaxa : on the other hand, there were other Egyptians in a 
state of pronounced revolt. Compare two passages of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, i. 8, 9; ii. 5, 13; Diodor. xiii. 46; and the Dissertation of 
F. Ley, Fata et Conditio .£gypti sub imperio Persarum, p. 20-56 
(Cologne, 1830). 

* Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 19; ii. 1, 13. 

* Thucyd. iv. 50. TroWav ^66vTav irp€tr^€<av tyvdfva ravra 

This incompetence, or duphcity, on the part of the Spartan envoys, 
helps to explain the facility with which Alkibiades duped them at 
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of Sardis, revolted from the Persian king, shortly 
after this period, and that Tissaphernes was sent hy 
the Great King to suppress this revolt ; in which 
having succeeded, by bribing the Grecian com- 
mander of the satrap’s mercenary troops, he was 
rewarded by the possession of the satrapy*. We 
find Tissaphernes satrap in the year 413 b.c., com- 
mencing operations, jointly with the Spartans, for 
detaching the Asiatic allies from Athens, after her 
reverses in Sicily ; and employing the Spartans 
successfully against Amorges, the revolted son of 
Pissuthnes, who occupied the strong maritime town 
of lasus*. 

The increased vigour of Persian operations Cyrus the 
against Athens, after Cyrus the younger son of lonu— hi" 
Darius Nothus came down to the Ionic coast in op^ratroijs 
407 B.c., has been recounted in my preceding vo- 
lume ; together with the complete prostration of 
Athenian power, accomplished during the ensuing 
three years. Residing at Sardis and placed in 
active cooperation with Greeks, this ambitious and 
energetic young prince soon became penetrated 
with their superior military and political efficiency, 
as compared with the native Asiatics. For the 
abilities and character of Lysander, tlie Pelopon- 
nesian admiral, he contracted so much admiration, 
that, when summoned to court during the last ill- 
ness of his father Darius in 405 b.c., he even con- 
fided to that officer the whole of his tribute and 
treasure, to be administered in furtherance of the 

Athens (Thuc. v. 46). See above, in this History, Vol. VII. ch. Iv. 
p. 64. 

' Ktesias, Persic, c. 52. 

’ Thucytl. viii. 28. See Vol. VII. ch. Ixi. p. 535 irf tiik Bktary. 
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war' ; which during his absence was brought to a 
victorious close. 

Cyrus, born after the accession of his father to 
the throne, was not more than eighteen years of age 
when first sent down to Sardis (in 407 b.c.) as sa- 
trap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Kappadokia, and as 
commander of that Persian military division which 
mustered at the plain of Kastolus : a command not 
including the Ionic Greeks on the seaboard, who 
w'ere under the satrapy of Tissaphernes*. We 
cannot place much confidence in the account which 
Xenophon gives of his education ; that he had been 
brought up with his brother and many noble Persian 
youths in the royal palace — under the strictest dis- 
cipline and restraint, enforcing modest habits, with 
the reciprocal duties of obedience and command, 
upon all of them, and upon him with peculiar 
success®. It is contradicted by all the realities 
which we read about the Persian court, and is a 
patch of Grecian rather than of Oriental sentiment, 
better suited to the romance of the Cyropaedia than 
to the history of the Anabasis. But in the Persian 
accomplishments of horsemanship, mastery of the 
bow and of the javelin, bravery in the field, daring 
as well as endurance in hunting wild beasts, and 
power of drinking much wine without being intoxi- 
cated — Cyrus stood pre-eminent : and especially so 
when compared with bis elder brother Artaxerxes, 
who was at least unwarlike, if not lazy and timid^. 
And although the peculiar virtue of the Hellenic 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 14. Compare Xen. CEconom. iv. 20. 

=* Xen. Anab. i. 1, 2 ; i. 9, 7; Xen. Hellen. i. 4, 3. 

^ Xen. Anab. i. 9, 3-5. Compare CiTopsedia, i. 2, 4-6 ; viii. 1, 16, &c. 

* Plutaich, ,\j't.\xeri. c. 2-6 : Xen. Anab. ui sup. 
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citizen — competence for alternate command and 
obedience — formed no part of the character of 
Cyrus, yet it appears that Hellenic affairs and 
ideas became early impressed upon his mind : in- 
somuch that on first coming down to Sardis as 
satrap, he brought down with him strong interest 
for the Peloponnesian cause, and strenuous antipa- 
thy to that ancient enemy hy whom the Persian 
arms had been so signally humbled and repressed. 

How zealously he cooperated with Lysander and 
the Peloponnesians in putting down Athens, has 
been shown in my last preceding volumeh 

An energetic and ambitious youth like Cyrus, His esteem 
having once learnt from personal experience to Greeks— 
appreciate the Greeks, was not slow in divining 
the value of such auxiliaries as instruments of 
power to himself. To cooperate effectively in the 
war, it was necessary that he should act to a certain 
extent upon Grecian ideas, and conciliate the good- 
will of the Ionic Greeks ; so that he came to com- 
bine the imperious and unsparing despotism of a 
Persian prince, with something of the regularity 
and system belonging to a Grecian administrator. 

Though younger than Artaxerxes, he seems to have 
calculated from the first upon succeeding to the 
Persian crown at the death of his father. So un- 
determined was the law of succession in the Persian 
royal family, and so constant the dispute and fratri- 
cide on each vacancy of the throne, that such am- 
bitious schemes would appear feasible to ^ young 
man of much less ardour than Cyrus. Moreover 
he was the favourite son of Queen Parysatis*, who 

' See Vol. VIII. ch. Ixiv. p. 184. 

^ Darius had had thirteen children hy Faiysatits eB except 
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greatly preferred him to his elder brother Art axerxes. 
He was bora after the accession of Darius to the 
throne, while Artaxerxes had been born prior to 
that event : and as this latter consideration had been 
employed seventy years earlier by Queen At ossa' in 
determining her husband Darius son of Hystaspes 
to declare (even during his lifetime) her son Xerxes 
as his intended successor, to the exclusion of an 
elder son by a different wife and born before his 
accession — so Cyrus perhaps anticipated the like 
effective preference to himself from the solicitations 
of Parysatis. Probably his hopes were farther in- 
flamed by the fact that he bore the name of the great 
founder of the monarchy ; whose memory every Per- 
sian reverenced. How completely he reckoned on 
becoming king, is shown by a cruel act performed 
about the early part of 405 b.c. It was required 
as a part of Persian etiquette that every man who 
came into the presence of the king should immerse 
his hands in certain pockets or large sleeves, which 
rendered them for the moment inapplicable to active 
use ; but such deference was shown to no one ex- 
cept the king. Two first cousins of Cyrus — sons of 
HieramenSs (seemingly one of the satraps or high 
Persian dignitaries in Asia Minor) by a sister of 
Darius — appeared in his presence without thus 
concealing their hands® : upon which Cyrus ordered 

Artaxerxes and Cyrus died y'oung. Ktesias asserts that he heard this 
statement from Parysatis herself (Ktesias, Persiea, e. 49). 

‘ Herodot. vii. 4. 

’ Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 8, 9 ; Thucyd. viii. 68. 

Compare Xen. Cyropajd. viii. 3, 10; and Lucian, Navigium seu Vota, 
c. 30. Tol. iii. p. 267, ed. Hemsterhuys with Du Soul’s note. 

It is remarkable that, in this passage of the Hellenica, either Xeno- 
phon, or the copyist, makes the mistake of calling Xerxes (instead 
of Artaxerxes) father of Darius. Some of the etlitors, without any 
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them bpth to be put to death. The father and 
mother preferred bitter complaints of this atrocity 
to Darius ; who was induced to send for Cyrus to 
visit him in Media, on the ground, not at all 
fictitious, that his own health was rapidly de- 
clining. 

If Cyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was 
important that he should be on the spot when his 
father died. He accordingly went up from Sardis 
to Media, along with his body guard of 300 Greeks 
under the Arcadian Xenias ; who were so highly 
remunerated for this distant march, that the rate of 
pay was long celebrated*. He also took with him 
Tissaphernes as an ostensible friend ; though there 
seems to have been a real enmity between them. 
Not long after his arrival, Darius died ; but without 
complying with the request of Parysatis that he 
should declare in favour of Cyrus as his successor. 
Accordingly Artaxerxes, being proclaimed king, 
went to Pasargadae, the religious capital of the Per- 
sians, to perform the customary solemnities. Thus 
disappointed, Cyrus was farther accused by Tissa- 
phernes of conspiring the death of his brother; who 
caused him to be seized, and was even on the point 
of putting him to death, when the all-powerful in- 
tercession of Parysatis saved his life®. He was sent 
down to his former satrapy at Sardis, whither he 
returned with insupportable feelings of anger and 
wounded pride, and with a determined resolution to 
leave nothing untried for the purpose of dethroning 

authority from MSS., wish to alter the text from Sep^v to 

* Xen. Anab. i. 4, 12. 

’ Xen. Anab. i. 1, 4. 
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his brother. This statement, given to us by Xeno- 
phon, represents doubtless the story of Cyrus and 
his friends, current among the Cyreian army. But 
if we look at the probabilities of the case, we shall 
be led to suspect that the charge of Tissaphernes 
may well have been true, and the conspiracy of the 
disappointed Cyrus against his brother, a reality 
instead of a fiction*. 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was 
highly favourable to his plans and preparations. 
The long war had just been concluded by the cap- 
ture of Athens and the extinction of her power. 
Many Greeks, after having acquired military tastes 
and habits, were now thrown out of employment : 
many others were driven into exile, by the establish- 
ment of the Lysandrian Dekarchies throughout all 
the cities at once. Hence competent recruits, for a 
well-paid service like that of Cyrus, w'ere now un- 
usually abundant. Having already a certain number 
of Greek mercenaries, distributed throughout the 
various garrisons in his satrapy, he directed the 
officers in command to strengthen their garrisons 
by as niany additional Peloponnesian soldiers as 
they could obtain. His pretext was, — first, defence 
against Tissaphernes, with w’hom, since the denun- 
ciation by the latter, he was at open war, — next, 
protection of the Ionic cities on the seaboard, who 
had been hitherto comprised under the govern- 
ment of Tissaphernes, but had now revolted of their 
own accord, since the enmity of Cyrus against him 
had been declared. Miletus alone had been pre- 
vented from executing this resolution, for Tissa- 

* So it is presented by Justin, v. 11. 
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phernes, reinforcing his garrison in that place, had 
adopted violent measures of repression, killing or 
banishing several of the leading men. Cyrus, re- 
ceiving these exiled Milesians with every demon- 
stration of sympathy, immediately got together both 
an army and a fleet, under the Egyptian Tamos*, to 
besiege Miletus by land and sea. He at the same 
time transmitted to court the regular tribute due 
from these maritime cities, and attempted, through 
the interest of his mother Parysatis, to procure that 
they should be transferred from Tissaphernes to 
himself. Hence the Great King was deluded into 
a belief that the new levies of Cyrus were only 
intended for private war between him and Tissa- 
phernes ; an event not uncommon between two 
neighbouring satraps. Nor was it displeasing to 
the court that a suspected prince should be thus 
occupied at a distance*. 

Besides the army thus collected round Miletus, 
Cvrus found means to keep other troops within his 
call, though at a distance and unsuspected. A Lace- 
daemonian officer named Klearchus, of considerable 
military ability and experience, presented himself 
as an exile at Sardis. He appears to have been ba- 
nished (as far as we can judge amidst contradictory 
statements) for gross abuse of authority, and ex- 
treme tyranny, as Lacedmmonian Harmost at By- 
zantium, and even for having tried to maintain 
himself in that place after the Ephors had formally 
dismissed him. The known efficiency, and restless 

* Xen. Anab. i. 1, 6 ; i. 4, 2. 

Xen. A^nab. i. 1, 7j wore olbiv !^the kinj;) aiTwv iroXc- 

HoxitTrcDv. 
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warlike appetite of Klearchus', procured for him the 
confidence of Cyrus, who gave him the large sum 
of 10,000 Darics (about 7600/.), which he em- 
ployed in levying an army of mercenary Greeks for 
the defence of the Grecian cities in the Chersonese 
against the Thracian tribes in their neighbourhood : 
thus maintaining the troops until they were required 
by Cyrus. Again, Aristippus and Menon, — Thes- 
saUans of the great family of the Aleuadse at Larissa, 
who had maintained their tie of personal hospitality 
with the Persian royal family ever since the time of 
Xerxes, and were now in connection with Cyrus® — 
received from him funds to maintain a force of 2000 
mercenaries for their political purposes in Thessaly, 
subject to his call whenever he should require them. 
Other Greeks, too, who had probably contracted 
similar ties of hospitality with Cyrus by service du- 
ring the late war — Proxenus, a Boeotian; Agias and 
Sophaenetus, Arcadians ; Sokrates, an Achaean, &c., 
— were also empowered by him to collect mercenary 
soldiers. His pretended objects were, partly the siege 
of Miletus ; partly an ostensible expedition against 

* Xen. Anal), i. 1, 9; ii. 6,3. The statements here contained do not 
agree with Diodor. xiv. 12; while both of them diifer fiom Isokrates 
(Orat. viii. De Pace, s. 121; Or. xii. Panath. s. 111) and Plutarch, 

Artaxerxes, c. 6, 

I follow partially the narrative of Diodorus, so far as to suppose that 
the tyranny which he mentions was committed by Klearchus as Har- 
most of Byzantium. We know that tliere was a Lacedaemonian Har- 
most in that town, named as soon as the town was taken, by Lysander 
after the battle of >£gospotami (Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 2). This w'as towards 
the end of 405 b.c. We know farther, from the Anabasis, that Kleander 
was Harmost there in 400 b.c. Klearchus may have been Hannost 
there in 404 b.c. 

* Xen, Anab. i. 1, 10; Herodot. vii. 6; ix. 1 ; Plato, Menon, c. 1. 
p. 70; c. 11. p. 78 C. 
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the Pisidians, — warlike and predatory mountaineers 
who did much mischief from their fastnesses in the 
south-east of Asia Minor. 

Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus 
sent envoys to the Lacedaemonians to invoke their 
aid, in requital for the strenuous manner in which 
he had seconded their operations against Athens, — 
and received a favourable answer. He farther got 
together a considerable native force, taking great 
pains to conciliate friends as well as to inspire con- 
fidence. “ He was straightforward and just, like a 
candidate for command ” — to use the expression of 
Herodotus respecting the Median Deiok^s* ; main- 
taining order and security throughout his satrapy, 
and punishing evil-doers in great numbers, with 
the utmost extremity of rigour ; of which the 
public roads exhibited abundant living testimony, 
in the persons of mutilated men, deprived of their 
hands, feet, or eyesight®. But he was also exact in 

* Herodot. i. 96. 'O Se (DeiokSs) oia fiveautvos apxh''> rf 
KOI SUaios Tjv. 

Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 1 ; Diodor. xiv. 19. 

* Xen. Anab. i. 9, 8. noXXoicw S’ iStlr ava ras (rret/So/uW oSour, 

Ka\ irohav ical o<^daXft<3p a-rtpoviuvovs avffpdmovs. 

For other samples of mutilation mflicted by Persians, not merely on 
malefiictors, but on prisoners by wholesale, see Quintus Curtius, v. 5, 6. 
Alexander the Great was approaching near to Pcrscpolis, “ quum misc- 
rabile agmen, inter pauca fortunae cxempla memorandum, regi occurrit. 
Captin erant Grmci ad quatuor millia fere, quos Persm vario supplici- 
orum modo affeceruut. Alios pedibus, quosdam manibus auribusque, 
amputatis, inustisqiie barbararum literarum notis, in longum sui ludi- 
brium reserraverant,” &c. Compare Dioilorus, xvii. 69 ; and the pro- 
digious tales of cruelty recounted in Herodot. ix. 112 ; Ktesias, Persic, 
c. 54-59; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 14, 16, 17- 

It is not unworthy of remark, that while there was nothing in which 
the Persian rulers displayed greater invention than in exaggerating 
bodily suffering upon a malefactor or an enemy, — at Athens, whenever 
any man was put to death by pubUc sentence, the execution took place 
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rewarding faithful service, both civil and military. 
He not only made various expeditions against the 
hostile Mysians and Pisidians, but was forward in 
exposing his own person, and munificent, rewarding 
the zeal of all soldiers who distinguished themselves. 
He attached men to his person both by a winning 
demeanour and by seasonable gifts. As it was the 
uniform custom (and is still the custom in the East) 
for every one who approached Cyrus to come with a 
present in his hand*, so he usually gave away again 
these presents as marks of distinction to others. 
Hence he not only acquired the attachment of all in 
his own service, but also of those Persians whom 
Artaxerxes sent down on various pretences for the 
purpose of observing his motions. Of these emis- 
saries from Susa, some were even sent to obstruct 
and enfeeble him. It was under such orders that a 
Persian named Orontes, governor of Sardis, acted, 
in levying open war against Cyrus ; who twice 
subdued him, and twice pardoned him, on solemn 
assurance of fidelity for the future^. In all agree- 
ments, even with avowed enemies, Cyrus kept 


within the prison hy administering a cup of hemlock, without even 
public exjjosure. It was the miuituum of pain, as w'ell as the minimum 
of indignity ; as any one may sec who reads tlie account of the death 
of Sofcrates, given by Plato at the end of the Phsedon. 

It is certain, that, on the whole, the public sentiment in England is 
more humane now than it was in that day at Athens. Yet an Athenian 
public could not have borne the sight of a citizen publicly hanged or 
beheaded in the market-place. Much less could they have borne the 
sight of the prolonged tortures inflicted on Damiens at Paris in 1 757 
(a fair parallel to the Persian <rKa<pfvtTts described in Plutarch, Artaxerx. 
c. 16), in the presence of an immense crowd of spectators, when every 
window commanding a view of the Place de Greve was let at a high 
price, and filled by the best company iu Paris. 

' Xen. Anab. i. 9. 13. a Xen. Anab. i. 6, 6. 
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faith exactly ; so that his word was trusted by every 
one. 

Of such virtues (rare in an Oriental ruler, either b . c . 401. 
ancient or modern) — and of such secret preparations Cyrus col- 

t X Iccts Ills 

— Cyrus sought to reap the fruits at the beginning army at 
of 401 B.c. Xenias, his general at home, brought * 
together all the garrisons, leaving a bare sufficiency 
for defence of the towns. Klearchus, Menon, and 
the other Greek generals were recalled, and the 
siege of Miletus was relinquished ; so that there was 
concentrated at Sardis a body of 7700 Grecian 
hoplites, with 500 light-armed*. Others afterwards 
joined on the march, and there was, besides, a na- 
tive army of about 100,000 men. With such means 
Cyrus set forth (March or April 401 b.c.) from Sar- 
dis. His real purpose was kept secret ; his osten- 
sible purpose, as proclaimed and understood by 
every one except himself and Klearchus, was to con- 
quer and root out the Pisidian mountaineers. A joint 
Lacedaemonian and Persian fleet, under the Lace- 
daemonian admiral Samius, at the same time coasted 
round the south of Asia Minor, in order to lend co- 
operation from the sea-side®. This Lacedaemonian 
cooperation passed for a private levy effected by 
Cyrus himself ; for the ephors would not formally 
avow hostility against the Great King^. 

The body of Greeks, immortalised under the The Ten 
name of the Ten Thousand, who were thus preparing crS— 
to plunge into so many unexpected perils — though 
embarking on a foreign mercenary service, were by 
no means outcasts, or even men of extreme poverty. 

' Xen. Auab. i. 2, 2-3. ’ Xen. Hcllen. iii. 1, 1. 

Diodor. xiv. 21. 
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They were' for the most part persons of established 
position, and not a few even opulent. Half of them 
were Arcadians or Achaeans. 

Such was the reputation of Cyrus for honourable 
and munificent dealing, that many young men of 
good family had run away from their fathers and 
mothers ; others of mature age had been tempted 
to leave their wives and children ; and there were 
even some who had embarked their own money in 
advance of outfit for other poorer men, as well as 
for themselves*. All calculated on a year’s cam- 
paign in Pisidia ; which might perhaps be hard, but 
would certainly be lucrative, and would enable them 
to return with a well-furnished purse. So the Greek 
commanders at Sardis all confidently assured them ; 
extolling, with the emphasis and eloquence suitable 
to recruiting officers, both the liberality of Cyrus® 
and the abundant promise for all men of enterprise. 

Among others, the Boeotian Proxenus wrote to 
his friend Xenophon, at Athens, pressing him 
strongly to come to Sardis, and offering to present 
him to Cyrus, whom he (Proxenus) “ considered as 
a better friend to him than his own country^;” a 
striking evidence of the manner in which such 

* Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 8. Tar ■yap a-rpaTtarav ol Tr\('ia~roi rja-av ov 
triravei ^lov cicTrcirXcvK^rcf «ri, ravnjv ttjv p.ia6o<^opaVj aXXa ttjv Kvpov 
dperfiv OKOvoms, ol piv Kai iv&pas Sryovrft, oi fit (cm Trpoa-ainjXaKOTfS 
Xp^para, (cai Tovrav mpoi aTToStSpaKdrcs rraripas Ka'i ptjTepas, ol fit icm 
Tticya KaTokmdvTfs, as KTripara airois Knjcrdpcvoi rj^oirts irdXiv, aKovov- 
Tfs (cat Tovs SKKovs tovs irapd Kvpov jroXXa (cm ayadd TTpa-rreiv. Toiov- 
TOI ovv Sorts, iiTodovv (Is Tqv 'EXXafia <rd((aOat. Compare V. 10, 10. 

» Compare similar praises of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in order to attract 
Greek mercenaries from Sicily to Egypt (Theokrit. xiy. 50-59). 

^ ^ Xen. Anab. m. 1, 4. Yma-xreiTo fit aira (Proxenus to Xenophon) 
t( fX^ot, <j>tKov Kvpcp troirjtrdv' ov avros t<^7 Kpslrra tavr^ vopi^dv Tijs 
narplSos. 
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foreign mercenary service overlaid Grecian patriot- 
ism, which we shall recognise more and more as 
we advance forward. This able and accomplished 
Athenian — entitled to respectful gratitude, not in- 
deed from Athens his country, but from the Cy- 
reian army and the intellectual world generally — 
was one of the class of Knights or Horsemen, and 
is said to have served in that capacity at the battle 
of Delium'. Of his previous life we know little 
or nothing, except that he was an attached friend 
and diligent hearer of Sokrates ; the memorials of 
whose conversation we chiefly derive from his pen, 
as we also derive the narrative of the Cyreian march. 
In my last preceding chapter on Sokrates, I have 
made ample use of the Memorabilia of Xenophon ; 
and I am now about to draw from his Anabasis (a 
model of perspicuous and interesting narrative) the 
account of the adventures of the Cyreian army, 
which we are fortunate in knowing from so authen- 
tic a source. 

On receiving the invitation from Proxenus, Xeno- 
phon felt much inclined to comply. To a member 
of that class of Knights, which three years before 
had been the mainstay of the atrocities of the Thirty 
(how far he was personally concerned, we cannot 

* Strabo, ix. p. 40.3. The storj- that Sokrates carried off Xenophon, 
wounded and thrown from his hor,.c, on his shoulders, and thus saved 
his life, — seems too doubtful to enter into the narrative. 

Among the proofs that Xenophon was among the Horsemen or 
'iTHTfis of Athens, we may remark, not only his own strong interest, and 
great skill, in horsemanship, in the cavalry service and the duties of its 
commander, and in aU that relates to horses, as manifested in his pub- 
lished works — but also the fact, that his son Gryllus served afterwards 
among the Athenian horsemen at the combat of cavalry which preceded 
the great battle of Mantineia (Diogen. Laert. ii. 54). 

VOL. IX. C * 
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say), it is probable that residence in Athens was in 
those times not peculiarly agreeable to him. He 
asked the opinion of Sokrates ; who, apprehensive 
lest service under Cyrus, the bitter enemy of Athens, 
might expose him to unpopularity with his country- 
men, recommended an application to the Delphian 
oracle. Thither Xenophon went : but in truth he 
had already made up his mind beforehand. So 
that instead of asking, “ whether he ought to go or 
refuse, ”“-«the simply put the question, “ To which 
of the Gods must I sacrifice, in order to obtain 
safety and success in a journey which I am now 
meditating ? ” The reply of the oracle — indicating 
Zeus Basileus as the God to whom sacrihce was 
proper — was brought back by Xenophon ; upon 
which Sokrates, though displeased that the question 
had not been fairty put as to the whole project, 
nevertheless advised, since an answer had now been 
sfe^^en, that it should be literally obeyed. Accord- 
Xenophon, having offered the sacrifices pre- 
scribed, took his departure first to Ephesus and 
thence to Sardis, where he found the army about 
to set forth. Proxcnus presented him to Cyrus, 
who entreated him earnestly to take service, pro- 
^ mising to dismiss him as soon as the campaign 
against the Pisidians should be finished*. He was 
thus induced to stay, yet only as volunteer or friend 
of Proxenus, without accepting any special post 
in the army, either as oflicer or soldier. There is 
no reason to believe that his service under Cyrus 
had actually the effect apprehended by Sokrates, of ; 
rendering him unpopular at Athens. For though | 

* Xen. Anab. iii. 1 , 4 - 9 ; v_ 9 ^ 22-24, 4 

.6 

y 

-s 
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he was afterwards banished, this sentence was not 
passed against him until after the battle of Korbneia 
in 394 B.C., where he was inarms as a conspicuous 
officer under Agesilaus, against his own countrymen 
and their Theban allies — nor need we look farther 
back for the grounds of the sentence, • 

Though Artaxerxes, entertaining general suspi- b.o 40 i, 
cions of his brother’s ambitious views, had sent Apriu 
down various persons to watch him, yet Cyrus had Cyrus 
contrived to gain or neutralize these spie#, and had fromSardis 
masked his preparations so skilfully, that no inti- —Keisn®. 
mation was conveyed to Susa until the march was 
about to commence. It was only then that Tissa- 
phernes, seeing the siege of Miletus relinquished, 
and the vast force mustering at Sardis, divined that 
something more was meant than the mere conquest 
of Pisidian freebooters, and went up in person to 
warn the king ; who began his preparations forth- 
with!. That which Tissaphernes had divined was 
yet a secret to every man in the army, toProxenus* 
as well as the rest, — when Cyrus, having confided 
the provisional management of his satrapy to some 
Persian kinsmen, and to his admiral the Egyptian 
Tamos, commenced his march in a south-easterly 
direction from Sardis, through Lydia and Phrygia®. 

Three days’ march, a distance stated at 22 para- 
sangs3, brought him to the Mteander : one additional 

' Xen. Anab. i. 2, 4 ; ii. 3, 19. 

Diodorus (xiv. 11) citing from Ephonis af5rms that the first revela- 
tion to Artaxerxes was made by Phamabazus, who had learnt it from 
the acuteness of the Athenian exile Alkibiades. That the latter should 
have had any concern in it, appears improbable. But Diodorus on more 
than one occasion confounds Phamabazus and Tissaphernes. 

* Diodor. xiv. 19. 

* The parasai^ was a Persian measurement of length, but accordii^ 
to Strabo, not of uniform value in all parts of Asia : in some parts, held 
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march of eight parasangs, after crossing that river, 
forwarded him to Kolossae, a flourishing city inPhry- 

equivalent to 30 stadia, in others to 40, in others to 60 (Strabo, xi. 
p. 518 ; Forbiger, Handbueh der Alten Geograph, vol. i. p. 555). This 
variability of meaning is noway extraordinary, when we recollect the 
difference between English, Irish, and German miles, &c. 

Herodotus tells us distinctly what he meant by a parasang, and what 
the Persian government of his day recognised as such in their measure- 
ment of the great road from Sardis to Susa, as well as in their mea- 
surements of territory for purposes of tribute (Herod, v. 53 ; ri. 43). 
It was 30 Greek stadia=:nearly 3x English miles, or nearly 3 geographical 
miles. The distance between every two successive stations, on the road 
from Sardis to Susa (which was “all inhabited and all secure,” hia 
olKcofieurjs t€ avaaa Koi a<T(f>a\fos), would seem to have been measured 
and marked in parasangs and fractions of a parasang. It seems pro- 
bable, from the account which Herodotus gives of the march of Xerxes 
(vii. 26), that this road passed from Kappadokia and across the river 
Halys, through Kelante and Koloss® to Sardis ; and therefore that the 
road which Cyrus took for his march, from Sardis at least as far as Ke- 
Imnte, must have been so measimed and marked. 

Xenophon also in his summing up of the route (ii. 2, 6 ; vii. 8, 26) 
implies the parasang as equivalent to 30 stadia, while he gives for the 
most part, each day s journey measured in parasangs. Now even at 
the outset of the march, we have no reason to believe that there was any 
official measurer of road-progress accompanjing the army, like B»ton, 
6 Br]fj,aTt<rTTjs AXe^avdpou, in Alexander’s invasion : see Athenmus, x. 
p. 442, and Geier, Alexandri Magni Histor. Scriptt. p. 357. Yet Xe- 
nophon, throughout the whole march, even as far as Trebizond, states 
the day’s march of the army in parasangs ; not merely in Asia Minor, 
where there were roads, but through the Arabian desert between Thap- 
sakus and Pyl®— through the snows of Armenia— and through the ter- 
ritory- of the barbarous Chalybes. He tells us that in the desert of 
Arabia they marched 20 parasangs in thirteen days, or very nearly 7 
parasangs per day— and that too under the extreme heat of summer. 
He tells us farther, that in the deep snows of Armenia, and in the ex- 
tremity of winter, they marched 15 parasangs in three days ; and through 
the territory (also covered with snow) of the pugnacious Chalybes, 50 
parasangs in seven days, or more than 7 parasangs per day. Such 
marches, at 30 stadia for the parasang, are impossible. And how did 
Xenophon measure the distance marched over ? 

The most intelligent modem investigators and travellers— Major 
Bennell, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Hamilton, Colonel Chesney, Professor 
Koch, &c., offer no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Major Ren- 
nell reckons the parasangs as equal to 2 25 geogr. miles ; Mr. Ainsworth 
at 3 geogr. miles : Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, e. 42. p. 200) 
at something less than 2§ geogr. miles : Colonel Chesney (Euphrat. and 
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gia, where Menon overtook him with a reinforce- 
ment of 1000 hoplites, and 500 peltasts Dolopes, 

Tigris, ch. 8. p. 207) at 2 608 geogr. miles between Sardis and Thap- 
sakus — at T98 geo^. miles, between Thapsakus and Kunaxa — at some- 
thing less than this, without specifying how much, during the retreat. 
It is erddent that there is no certain basis to proceed upon, eyen for the 
earlier portion of the route ; much more, for the retreat. The distance 
between Ikonium and Dana (or Tyana), is one of the quantities on which 
Mr. Hamilton rests his calculation ; but we are by no means certain 
that Cyrus took the direct route of march : he rather seems to have 
turned out of his way, partly to plunder Lykaonia, partly to conduct 
the Kilikian princess homeward. The other item, insisted upon by Mr, 
Hamilton, is the distance between Kelsnse and KoIossec, two jdaces 
the site of which seems well ascertained, and which are by the best 
modem maps 52 geographical miles apart. Xenophon calls the distance 
20 parasangs. Assuming the road by which he marched to have been the 
same with that now travelled, it would make the paiasang of Xenophon 
=2'6 geographical miles. I have before remarked that the road be- 
tween Kolossae and Kelaenae was probably measured and numbered 
according to parasangs ; so that Xenophon, in giving the number of para- 
sangs between these two places, would be speaking upon official authority. 

Even a century and a half afterwards, the geographer Eratosthenes 
found it not possible to obtain accurate measurements, in much of the 
country traversed by Cyrus (Strabo, ii. p. 73). 

Colonel Chesney remarks — “ From Sardis toCunaxa, or the mounds 
of Mohammed, cannot be much under or over 1265 geographical miles : 
making 2'364 geographical miles for each of the 535 parasangs given 
by Xenophon between those two places.” 

As a measure of distance, the parasang of Xenophon is evidently un- 
tmstworthy. Is it admissible to consider, in the description of this 
march, that the parasangs and stadia of Xenophon are measurements 
rather of time than of space 7 From Sardis to Kehente, he had a mea- 
sured road and numbered parasangs of distance : it is probable that the 
same mensuration and numeration continued for fo>ir days farther, as 
far as Keramon-Agora (since I imagine that the roiul fiom Kelscnae to 
tlie Halys and Ka])padokia must have gone through these two places) — 
and possibly it may have continued even as far as Ikonium or Dana. 
Hence, by the.se early marches, Xenophon had the opiiortunity of form- 
ing to himself roughly au idea of the time (measured by the course of 
the sun) which it took for the army to march one, two, or three para- 
sangs : and when he came to the ulterior portions of the road, he called 
that length of time by the name of one, two, or tluee parasangs. Five 
parasangs seem to have meant with him a full day’s march ; three or 
four, a short day ; six, seven, or eight, a long or very long day. 

We must recollect that the Greeks in the time of Xenophon had no 
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.^nianes, and Olynthians. He then marched three 
days onward to Kelaenae, another Phrygian city, 

“ great and flourishing,” with a citadel very strong 
both by nature and art. Here he halted no less 
than thirty days, in order to await the arrival of 
Klearchus, with his division of 1000 hoplites, 800 
Thracian peltasts, and 200 Kretan bowmen : at 
the same time Sophaenetus arrived with 1000 far- 
ther hoplites, and Sosias with 300, This total of 
Greeks was reviewed by Cyrus in one united body 
at Kelaense : 11,000 hoplites and 2000 peltasts 
As far as Kelaense, his march had been directed 
straight towards Pisidia, near the borders of which 
territory that city is situated. So far therefore, the 
fiction with which he started was kept up. But on 
leaving Kelaenae, he turned his march away from 
Pisidia, in a direction nearly northward ; first in 
two days, ten parasangs, to the town of Peltse; next 
in two days farther, twelve parasangs, toKeramon- 
Agora, the last city in the district adjoining Mysia, 

At Peltae, in a halt of three days, the Arcadian 
general Xenias celebrated the great festival of his 
country, the Lykaea, with its usual games and 
matches, in the presence of Cyrus. From Keramon- 
Agora, Cyrus marched in three days the unusual 

portable means of measuring hours, and did not habitually divide the 
day into hours, or into any other recogmsed fraction. The Alexandrine 
astronomers, near two centuries afterwards, were the first to use Spij in 
the sense of hour (Ideler, Handbueh der Chronologic, vol. i. p. 239). 

This may perhaps help to explain Xenophon’s meaning, when he 
talks about marching five or seven parasangs amidst the deep snows of 
Ai-menia I do not however suppose that he had this meaning uni- ’ 
formly or steaddy present to his mind. Sometimes, it would seem, he 
must have used the word in its usual meaning of distance. f 

Xen. Anab. i. 2, 8, 9. About Kelaense, Arrian, Kzp. Al. i. 29 , 2; I 
Quint. Curt. iii. 1, 6. i 
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distance of thirty parasangs*, to a city called 
Kaystru-Pedion (the plain of Kaystrus), where 
he halted for five days. Here his repose was 
disturbed by the murmurs of the Greek soldiers, 
who had received no pay for three months (Xe- 
nophon had before told us that they were mostly 
men who had some means of their own), and who 
now flocked round his tent to press for their arrears. 
So impoverished was Cyrus by previous disburse- 

* These three marches, each of ten parasangs, from Keramdn-Agora 
to Kaystru-Pedion — are the longest recorded in the Anabasis. It 
is rather surprising to find them so; for there seems no motive for 
Cyrus to have hurried forward. When he reached Kaystru-Pedion# he 
halted five days. Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, Leipsic, 1850, p, 19) 
remarks that the three days’ march, which seem to have dropped out of 
Xenophon s calculation, comparing the items with the total, might con- 
veniently be let in here : so that these thirtj- parasangs should have 
occupied six days* march instead of three : five parasangs per day. The 
whole march which C}Tus had hitherto made from Sardis, including 
the road from Keramon-Agora to Kaystru-Pedion, lay in the great road 
from Sardis to the river Halys, Kappadokia, and Susa. That road (ns 
we see by the march of Xerxes, Herodot.vii. 26; v, 52) passed through 
both Kelmum and Kolossae ; though this is a prodigious departure from 
the straight line. At Kaystru-Pedion, C>TUS seems to have left this 
great road; taking a different route, in a direction nearly south-east 
towards Ikonium. About the point, somewhere near Synnada, where 
these different roads crossed, see Mr. Ainsworth, Trav. in the Track, 

p. 28. 

I do not share the doubts which have been raised about Xen<^hon i 
accuracy, in his description of the route from Sardis to Ikonium : 
though the names of several of the places which he mentions are not 
known to us, and their sites cannot be exactly idcntiried. There is a 
gi’eat departure from the straight line of hearing. But we at the pre- 
sent day assign more weight to that circumstance than is suited to the 
days of Xenophon. Straight roads, stretching systematically over a 
large region of country, are not of that age ; the communications were 
pi’obably all originally made, between one neighbouring town and 
another, without much reference to saving of distance, and with no 
reference to any promotion of traffic between, distant places. 

It was just about this time that King Archelaus began to “cut 
straight roads** in Macedonia — which Thucydides seems to note a* a 
remarkable thing (ii. 100). 
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meats — perhaps also by remissions of tribute for 
the purpose of popularising himself — that he was 
utterly without money, and was obliged to put them 
off again with promises. And his march might 
well have ended here, had he not been rescued from 
embarrassment by the arrival of Epyaxa, wife of the 
Kilikian prince Syennesis, who brought to him a 
large sum of money, and enabled him to give to the 
Greek soldiers four months’ pay at once. As to the 
Asiatic soldiers, it is probable that they received 
little beyond their maintenance. 

Two ensuing days of march, still through Phrygia, 
brought the army to Thymbrium, two more to Ty- 
riaeum. Each day’s march is called five parasangs*. 
It was here that Cyrus, halting three days, passed 
the army in review, to gratify the Kilikian princess 
Epyaxa, who was still accompanying the march. 
His Asiatic troops were first made to march in order 
before him, cavalry and infantry in their separate 
divisions ; after which he himself in a chariot, 
and Epyaxa in a Harmamaxa (a sort of carriage 
or litter covered with an awning which opened or 
shut at pleasure), passed all along the front of the 
Greek line, drawn up separately. The hoplites were 
marshalled four deep, all in their best trim ; brazen 
helmets, purple tunics, greaves or leggings, and the 
shields rubbed bright, just taken out of the wrap- 
pers in which they were carried during a mere 

> Neither ThjTnbrium, nor Tj-riseum, can be identified. But it seems 
that both must have been situated on the line of road now followed by 
the caravans from Smyrna to Konieh (Ikouium), which line of road 
follows a direction between the mountains called Emir Dagh on the 
north-east, and those called Sultan Dagh on the south-west (Koch, 
Der Zng der Zehn Tausend, p. 21, 22). 
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march'. Klearchus commanded on the left, and 
Menon on the right ; the other generals being dis- 
tributed in the centre. Having completed his re- 
view along the whole line, and taken a station with 
the Kilikian princess at a certain distance in front 
of it, Cyrus sent his interpreter to the generals, and 
desired that he might see them charge. Accord- 
ingly, the orders were given, the spears were pro- 
tended, the trumpets sounded, and the whole Greek 
force moved forward in battle array with the usual 
shouts. As they advanced, the pace became acce- 
lerated, and they made straight against the vic- 
tualling portion of the Asiatic encampment. Such 

* Ey^op 8e iravres Kpavt) )(aKKa., teal (j>oiviKOVs, xai Kvrfjiibas, 

Kal ris ao-TTi'Sap iKK(<a6apii4vas. 

When the hoplite was on march, without expectation of an enemy, the 
shield seems to have been carried behind him, with his blanket attached 
to it (see Aristoph. Acham. 1085, 1089-1149): it was slung by the 
strap round his neck and shoulder. Sometimes indeed he had an op- 
portunity of relieving himself from the burden, by putting the shield in 
a baggs^e-waggon (Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20). The ofiSeers generally, and 
doubtless some soldiers, could command attendants to carry their shields 
for them (iv. 2, 20 ; Aristoph. 1. c.). 

On occasion of this review, the shields were unpacked, rubbed, and 
brightened, as before a battle (Xen. Hell. vii. 5, 20) ; then fastened 
round the neck or shoulders, and held out upon the left arm, whkdi ms 
passed through the rings or sttH» attach^ to ita eoaeave or ulterior 
side. 

Respecting the cases or wrappers of the shield, see a curious .stratagem 
of the Syracusan Agathokles (biodor. xx. ll). ’fhe Roman soldiers 
also carried their shields in leathern wrajipers, when on march (Plu- 
tarch, Lucull. c. 27 1. 

It is to be remarked that Xenophon, in enumerating the arms of the 
Cyreians, docs not mention breastplates-, which (though sometimes 
worn, see Plutarch, Dion. c. 30) were not usually worn by hophtes, 
who carried heavy shields. It is quite possible that some of the Cyreian 
infantry may have bad breastplates as well as shields, since every soldier 
provided bis own arms: but Xenophon states only what was comnum 
to all. 

Grecian cavalry commonly wore a heavy breastplate, but had au wudd. 
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was the terror occasioned by the sight, that all the 
Asiatics fled forthwith, abandoning their property — 
Epyaxa herself among the first, quitting her palan- 
quin. Though she had among her personal guards 
some Greeks from Aspendus, she had never before 
seen a Grecian ?irmy, and was amazed as well as 
terrified ; much to the satisfaction of Cyrus, who 
saw in the scene an augury of his own coming 
success*. 

Three days of farther march (called twenty para- 
sangs in all) brought the army to Ikonium (now 
Konieh), the extreme city of Phrygia ; where Cyrus 
halted three days. He then marched for five days 
(thirty parasangs) throughLykaonia; which country, 
as being out of his own satrapy, and even hostile, 
he allowed the Greeks to plunder. Lykaonia being 
immediately on the borders of Pisidia, its inhabit- 
ants were probably reckoned as Pisidians, since 
they were of the like predatory character® : so that 
Cyrus would be partially realising the pretended 
purpose of his expedition. He thus too approached 
near to Mount Taurus, which separated him from 
Kilikia ; and he here sent the Kilikian princess, 
together with Menon and his division, over the 
mountain, by a pass shorter and more direct, but 
seemingly little frequented, and too ditBcult for the 
whole army; in order that they might thus get 
straight into Kilikia®, in the rear of Syennesis, who 

* Xen. Anab. i. 2, 16-19. s Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. 

^ This shorter and more direct pass crosses the Taurus by Kizil-Ches- 
meh, Alan Buzuk, and Mizetli : it led directly to the Kilikian seaport- 
torni Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis. It is laid down in the Peu- 
tinger Tables as the road ftom Iconium to Pompeiopolis (Ainsworth, 
p. 40 seg. ; Chesney, Euph. and Tigr. ii. p. 209). 
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was occupying the regular pass more to the north- 
ward. Intending to enter with his main body 
through this latter pass, Cyrus first proceeded 
through Kappadokia (four days’ march, twenty- 
five parasangs) to Dana or Tyana, a flourishing 
city of Kappadokia ; where he halted three days, 
and where he put to death two Persian officers, on 
a charge of conspiring against himk 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated 
Tauri-PyliE or Kilikian Gates, was occupied by 
Syennesis. Though a road fit for vehicles, it was 
yet 3600 feet above the level of the sea, narrow, 
steep, bordered by high ground on each side, and 
crossed by a wall with gates, so that it could not 
be forced if ever so moderately defended®. But the 
Kilikian prince, alarmed at the news that Menon 
had already crossed the mountains by the less fre- 
quented pass to his rear, and that the fleet of Cyrus 
was sailing along the coast, evacuated his own im- 
pregnable position, and fell back to Tarsus ; from 
whence he again retired, accompanied by most of 
the inhabitants, to an inaccessible fastness on the 
mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, ascending without 
opposition the great pass thus abandoned, reached 

* Xen. Anab. i. 2, 20. 

» Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21 ; Diodor. xiv. 20. Sec Jlr. Kinncir, Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 116; Col. Cliesncy, Euplir.ates and Tigris, vol. i.p. 293- 
354 ; and Jlr. Ainswortli, Tivavels m the Track of the Ten Thousand, 
p. 40 scq , ; also his other work. Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. ch. 30. 
p. 70-77 ; and Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 26-172, for a de- 
scription of this memorable pass. 

Alexander the Great, as well as Cyrus, was fortunate enough to -find 
this impregnable pass abandoned ; as it appears, through sheer stupi- 
dity or recklessness of the satrap who ought to have defended it, and 
who had not even the same excuse for abandoning it as Syennesis had 
on the approach of Cyrus (Arrian. E. A. ii. 4 ; Curtius, iii, 9, 10, 11). 
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Tarsus after a march of four days, there rejoining 
Menon and Epyaxa. Two lochi or companies of 
the division of Menon, having dispersed on their 
march for pillage, had been cut off by the natives ; 
for which the main body of Greeks now took their 
revenge, plundering both the city and the palace of 
Syennesis. That prince, though invited by Cyrus 
to come back to Tarsus, at first refused, but was at 
length prevailed upon by the persuasions of his wife, 
to return under a safe conduct. He was induced 
to contract an alliance, to exchange presents with 
Cyrus, and to give him a large sum of money to- 
wards his expedition, together with a contingent of 
troops : in return for which it was stipulated that 
Kilikia should be no farther plundered, and that the 
slaves taken away might be recovered wherever they 
were found'. 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not di- 
rectly tell us so, that the resistance of Syennesis 
(this was a standing name or title of the hereditary 
princes of Kilikia under the Persian crown) was a 
mere feint ; that the visit of Epyaxa with a supply 
of money to Cyrus, and the admission of Menon 
and his division over Mount Taurus, were man- 
oeuvres in collusion with him ; and that, thinking 
Cyrus would be successful, he was disposed to sup- 
port his cause, yet careful at the same time to give 
himself the air of having been overpowered, in case 
Artaxerxes should prove victorious^. 

* Xen. Anab. i. 2, 23-27. 

^ Diodorus (xiv. 20) represents Syennesis as plaj’ing a double game, 
tliougb reluctantly. He takes no notice of the proceeding of Bpyaxa. 

So Livy says, about the conduct of the Macedonian courtiers in re- 
gard to the enmity between Perseus and Demetrius, the two sons of 
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At first, however, it appeared as if the march of 
Cyrus was destined to finish at Tarsus, where he 
was obliged to remain twenty days. The army had 
already passed by Pisidia, the ostensible purpose of 
the expedition, for which the Grecian troops had 
been engaged ; not one of them, either officer or 
soldier, suspecting anything to the contrary, except 
Klearchus, who was in the secret. But all now saw 
that they had been imposed upon, and found out 
that they were to be conducted against the Persian 
king. Besides the resentment at such delusion, 
they shrunk from the risk altogether ; not from any 
fear of Persian armies, but from the teiTors of a 
march of three months inward from the coast, and 
the impossibility of return, which had so powerfully 
affected the Spartan King Kleomenes', a century 
before ; most of them being (as I have before re- 
marked) men of decent position and family in their 
respective cities. Accordingly they proclaimed 
their determination to advance no farther, as they 
had not been engaged to fight against the Great 
King®. 

Among the Grecian officers, each (Klearchus, 
Proxenus, Menon, Xenias, &c.) commanded his 
own separate division, without any generalissimo 
except Cyrus himself. Each of them probably sym- 
pathised more or less in the resentment as well as 
in the repugnance of the soldiers. But Klearchus, 

Philip II. of Macedon : “ Crescentc in dies Philippi odio in Romanos, 
cui Perseus indulgeret, Demetrius summa ojie adversaretur, prospi- 
cientes animo exitum incauti a fraude fratema juvenis adjuvondum, 
quodfuturum eraty ratiy fovendanique spe7fi potentioriSy Perseo se adjun^ 
gunty” 6fc. (Luy, xl. 6). 

* See Herodot. v. 49. 
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’ Xen. Anab. i. 3, 1. 
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an exile and a mercenary by profession, was doubt- 
less prepared for this mutiny, and had assured Cyrus 
that it might be overcome. That such a man as 
Klearchus could be tolerated as a commander of free 
and non-professional soldiers, is a proof of the great 
susceptibility of the Greek hoplites for military dis- 
cipline. For though he had great military merits, 
being brave, resolute, and full of resource in the 
hour of danger, provident for the subsistence of his 
soldiers, and unshrinking against fatigue and hard- 
ship — ^yet his look and manner were harsh, his 
punishments were perpetual as well as cruel, and 
he neither tried nor cared to conciliate his soldiers ; 
who accordingly stayed with him, and were remark- 
able for exactness of discipline, so long as political 
orders required them, — but preferred service under 
other commanders, when they could obtain it'. 
Finding his orders to march forward disobeyed, 
Klearchus proceeded at once in his usual manner 
to enforce and punish. But he found resistance 
universal ; he himself with the cattle who carried 
his baggage, was pelted when he began to move for- 
ward, and narrowly escaped with his life. Thus dis- 
appointed in his attempt at coercion, he was com- 
pelled to convene the soldiers in a regular assembly, 
and to essay persuasion. 

He tries On first appearing before the assembled soldiers, 

— Snis” this harsh and imperious officer stood for a long 

cbSiL. time silent, and even weeping : a remarkable point 
in Grecian manners — and exceedingly impressive 
to the soldiers, who looked on him with surprise 
and in silence. At length he addressed them — “Be 

’ Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 5-15. 
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not astonished, soldiers, to see me deeply mortified. 

Cyrus has heen my friend and benefactor. It was 
he who sheltered me as an exile, and gave me 10,000 
Darics, which I expended not on my own profit or 
pleasure, but upon you, and in defence of Grecian 
interests in the Chersonese against Thracian depre- 
dators. When Cyrus invited me, I came to him 
along with you, in order to make him the best 
return in my power for his past kindness. But now, 
since you will no longer march along with me, I am 
under the necessity either of renouncing you or of 
breaking faith with him. Whether J am doing right 
or not ; I cannot say : but I shall stand by you, and 
share your fate. No one shall say of me that, having 
conducted Greek troops into a foreign land, I be- 
trayed the Greeks and chose the foreigner. You 
are to me country, friends, allies : while you are 
with me, I can help a friend, and repel an enemy. 
Understand me well : I shall go wherever you go, 
and partake your fortune'.” 

This speech, and the distinct declaration of Kle- Hia refusal 
archus that he would not march forward against farther— 
the King, was heard by the soldiers with much de- 
light ; in which those of the other Greek divisions 
sympathised, especially as none of the other Greek 
commanders had yet announced a similar resolution. 

So strong was this feeling among the soldiers of 
Xenias and Pasion, that 2000 of them left their 
commanders, coming over forthwith, with arms and 
baggage, to the encampment of Klearchus. 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself, dismayed at the resist- 

' Xen. Anab. i. 3, 2-7. Here, as on other occasions, I translate the 
sense rather than the words. 
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Deceitful ange encountered, sent to desire an interview with 
of Kiear- Klcarchus. But the latter, knowing well the game 
bring the that he was playing, refused to obey the summons, 
roonrto He however at the same time dispatched a secret 
Cyrus. message to encourage Cyrus with the assurance that 
everything would come right at last — and to desire 
farther that fresh invitations might be sent, in order 
that he (Klearchus) might answer by fresh refusals. 
He then again convened in assembly both his own 
soldiers and those who had recently deserted Xenias 
to join him. “ Soldiers (said he), we must recollect 
that we have now broken with Cyrus. We are no 
longer his soldiers, nor he our paymaster: more- 
over, I know that he thinks we have wronged him 
— so that I am both afraid and ashamed to go near 
him. He is a good friend — but a formidable enemy ; 
and has a powerful force of his own, which all of 
you see near at hand. This is no time for us to 
slumber. We must take careful counsel whether 
to stay or go ; and if we go, how to get away in 
safety, as well as to obtain provisions. I shall be 
glad to hear what any man has to suggest.” 

Instead of the peremptory tone habitual with 
Klearchus, the troops found themselves now, for 
the first time, not merely released from his com- 
mand, but deprived of his advice. Some soldiers 
addressed the assembly, proposing various measures 
suitable to the emergency: but their propositions 
were opposed by other speakers, who, privately in- 
stigated by Klearchus himself, set forth the diffi- 
culties either of staying or departing. One among 
these secret partisans of the commander even af- 
fected to take the opposite side, and to be impatient 
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for immediate departure. “ If Klearchus does not 
choose to conduct us back (said this speaker) let us 
immediately elect other generals, buy provisions, 
get ready to depart, and then send to ask Cyrus for 
merchant-vessels — or at any rate for guides in our 
return march by land. If he refuses both these 
requests, we must put ourselves in marching order, 
to fight our way back ; sending forward a detach- 
ment without delay to occupy the passes.” Kle- 
archus here interposed to say, that as for himself, 
it was impossible for him to continue in command ; 
but he would faithfully obey any other commander 
who might be elected. He was followed by another 
speaker, who demonstrated the absurdity of going 
and asking Cyrus either for a guide or for ships, at 
the very moment when they w'ere frustrating his 
projects. How could he be expected to assist them 
in getting away ? Who could trust either his ships 
or his guides ? On the other hand, to depart with- 
out his knowledge or concurrence was impossible. 

The proper course would be to send a deputation to 
him, consisting of others along with Klearchus, to 
ask what it was that he really wanted ; which no 
one yet knew. His answer to the question should 
be reported to the meeting, in order that they might 
take their resolution accordingly. 

To this proposition tlie soldiers acceded; for it The sol. 
was but too plain that retreat was no easy matter. to^Tom!* 
The deputation went to put the question to Cyrus ; 
who replied that his real purpose was to attack his 
enemy Abrokomas, who was on the river Euphra- 
tes, twelve days’ march onward. If he found Abro- 
komas there, he would punish him as he deserved. 

VOL. IX, D 
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If, on the other hand, Abrokomas had fled, they 
might again consult what step was fit to be taken. 

The soldiers, on hearing this, suspected it to be 
a deception, but nevertheless acquiesced, not know- 
ing what else to do. They required only an increase 
of pay. Not a word was said about the Great King, 
or the expedition against him. Cyrus granted in- 
creased pay of fifty per cent, upon the previous rate. 
Instead of one daric per month to each soldier, he 
agreed to give a daric and a half*. 

This remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the 
character of the Greek citizen-soldier. What is 
chiefly to be noted, is, the appeal made to their 
reason and judgement — the habit, established more 
or less throughout so large a portion of the Grecian 
world, and attaining its maximum at Athens, of 
hearing both sides and deciding afterwards. The 
soldiers are indignant, justly and naturally, at the 
fraud practised upon them. But instead of surren- 
dering themselves to this impulse arising out of the 
past, they are brought to look at the actualities of 
the present, and take measure of what is best to be 
done for the future. To return back from the place 
where they stood, against the wish of Cyrus, was 
an enterprise so full of ditficulty and danger, that 
the decision to which they came was recommended 
by the best considerations of reason. To go on was 
the least dangerous course of the two, besides its 
chances of unmeasured reward. 

March on- As the remaining Greek officers and soldiers fol- 
from Tarsus lowcd the example of Klearchus and his division, 
toissus. whole army marched forward from Tarsus, and 

* Xen. Anab. i. 3, 16-21. 
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reached Issus, the extreme city of Kilikia, in five 
days’ march — crossing the rivers Sams' and Pyra- 
mus. At Issus, a flourishing and commercial port 
in the angle of the Gulf so called, Cyrus was joined 
by his fleet of 50 triremes — 35 Lacedeemonian and 
25 Persian triremes : bringing a reinforcement of 
700 hoplites, under the command of the Lacedae- 
monian Cheirisophus, said to have been dispatched 
by the Spartan Ephors He also received a farther 
reinforcement of 400 Grecian soldiers ; making the 
total of Greeks in his army 14,000, from which are 
to be deducted the 100 soldiers of Menon’s division, 
slain in Kilikia. 

* The breadth of the river Sams (Seihun) is given by Xenophon at 
300 feet ; which agiees nearly with the statements of modem traveller* 
(Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 34). 

Compare, for the description of this country, Kinneir's Journey ’ 
through Asia Minor, p. 1.35 ; Col. Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris, ii. 
p. 21 1 ; Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, 
p. 54. 

Colonel Chesney affirms that neither the Saras nor the Pyramus 
is fordable. There must have been bridges ; which, in the then flourish- 
ing state of Kilikia, is by no means improbable. He and Mr. Ainsworth 
however difler as to the route which they suppose Cyrus to have taken 
between Tarsus and Issus. 

Xenophon mentions nothing about the Amanian Gates, which after- 
wards appear noticed both in Arrian (ii. 6. ii. 7) and in Strabo (xiv. 
p. 676). The various data of ancient history and geography about this 
region are by no means easy to reconcile : see a vahiablc note of Miit- 
zel on Quintus Curtius, iii. 1", 7- An inspection of the best recent 
maps, either Colonel Chesney's or Kiepert's, clears up some of these 
better than any verbal <lcscriiitiou. M e see by these maps that Mount 
Amanus bifurcates into two branches, one of them flr.nkiug the Gulf of 
Issus on its western, the other on its eastern side. There are tints two 
different passes, each called Pj Ite Ainanidcs or Amanian Gates : one 
having reference to the Western Amauus, the other to the Eastern. 
The former w'as crossed by Alexander, the latter by Darius, before the 
battle of Issus : and Arrian (ii. 6 ; ii. 7) is equally correct in saying of 
both of them that they passed the Amanian gates; though both did 
not pass the same gates. * Diodor. xiv. 21. 

o 2 
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The arrival of this last body of 400 men was a . 
fact of some importance. They had hitherto been 
in the service of Abrokomas (the Persian general 
commanding a vast force, said to be 300,000 men, 
for the king, in Phoenicia and Syria), from ■whom 
they now deserted to Cyrus. Such desertion was 
at once the proof of their reluctance to fight against 
the great body of their countrymen marching up- 
wards, and of the general discouragement reigning 
amidst the king’s army. So great indeed was that 
discouragement, that Abrokomas now fled from 
the Syrian coast into the interior ; abandoning three 
defensible positions in succession — 1. The Gates of 
Kilikia and Syria. 2. The pass of Beilan over Mount 
Araanus. 3, The passage of the Euphrates. — He 
appears to have been alarmed by the easy passage 
of Cyrus from Kappadokia into Kilikia, and still 
more, probably, by the evident collusion of Syen- 
nesis with the invader*. 

Cyrus had expected to find the Gates of Kilikia 
and Syria stoutly defended, and had provided for 
this emergency by bringing up his fleet to Issus, in 
order that he might be able to transport a division 
by sea to the rear of the defenders. The pass was 
at one day’s march from Issus. It was a narrow 
road for the length of near half a mile, between the 
sea on one side and the steep cliffs terminating 
Mount Araanus on the other. The two entrances, 
on the side of Kilikia as well as on that of Syria, 
were both closed by walls and gates : midway be- 

* Xcn. Anab* i. 4, 3—5. A^poKOfias 5* ov tovto i7Toir}(T€v, dXX* iirsX 
rjKov€ Kvpov 4v KikiKt^ ovra, dvaarpeylras €K ^oipIktjs, napd ^aciKta 
dn^7<avi'€p, &c. 
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tween the two the river Kersus broke out from the 
mountains and flowed into the sea. No army could 
force this pass against defenders ; but the possession 
of the fleet doubtless enabled an assailant to turn it. 

Cyrus was overjoyed to find it undefended h And 
here w’e cannot but notice the superior ability and 
forethought of Cyrus, as compared with the other 
Persians opposed to him. He had looked at this 
as well as at the other difficulties of his march, be- 
forehand, and had provided the means of meeting 
them ; whereas, on the king’s side, all the numerous 
means and opportunities of defence are successively 
abandoned ; the Persians have no confidence except 
in vast numbers — or when numbers fail, in trea- 
chery. 

Five parasan^s or one day’s march from this Desertion 

^ ^ , T.. . . • • A ofXenias 

pass, Cyrus reached the Phoenician maritime town and Pasion 
of Myriandrus ; a place of great commerce, with ofCyrus?*^* 
its harbour full of merchantmen. While he rested 
here seven days, his two generals Xenias and Pasion 
deserted him ; privately engaging a merchant-vessel 
to carry them away with their property. They could 
not brook the wrong which Cyrus had done them in 
permitting Klearchus to retain under his command 
those soldiers who had deserted them at Tarsus, at 
the time when the latter played oil his deceitful 
manoeuvre. Perhaps tlie men who had thus de- 
serted may have been unwilling to return to their 
original commanders, after having taken so often- 
sive a step. And this may partly account for the 
policy of Cyrus in sanctioning what Xenias and 
Pasion could not but feel as a great wrong, in which 


' Diodor. xiv. 21. 
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a large portion of the army sympathised. The ge- 
neral belief among the soldiers was, that Cyrus 
would immediately dispatch some triremes to over- 
take and bring back the fugitives. But instead of 
this, he summoned the remaining generals, and 
after communicating to them the fact that Xenias 
and Pasion were gone, added — “I have plenty of 
triremes to overtake their merchantmen if I chose, 
and to bring them back. But I will do no such thing. 
No one shall say of me, that I make use of a man 
while he is with me — and afterwards seize, rob, or 
ill-use him, when he wishes to depart. Nay, I have 
their wives and children under guard as hostages, 
at Tralles*: but even these shall be given up to 
them, in consideration of their good behaviour down 
to the present day. Let them go if they choose, 
w'ith the full knowledge that they behave worse to- 
wards me than I towards them.” This behaviour, 
alike judicious and conciliating, was universally 
admired, and produced the best possible effect upon 
the spirits of the army ; imparting a confidence in 
Cyrus which did much to outweigh the prevailing 
discouragement, in the unknown march upon which 
they were entering®. 

At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, 
sending back his fleet^, and striking with his land- 

‘ Xen. Anab. i. 4 , 6 . 

To require the wives or children of generals in sen ice, as hostages 
for fidehtj', appears to have been not unfrequent with Persian kings. 
On the other hand, it was remarked as a piece of gross obsequious- 
ness in the Argeian Nikostratus, who commanded the contingent 
of his country men serving under Art-axerxes Ochus in Egypt, that he 
volunteered to bring up his son to the king as an hostage, without 
being demanded (Theopompus, Frag. K35 (ed. W'ichers) ap. Athense. 
VI. p. 2521. 

’ Xen. .\n!ib. i. 4 , ~- 0 . 


’ Diodor. xiv. 21. 
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force eastward into the interior. For this purpose 
it was necessary first to cross Mount Amanus, by 
the pass of Beilan ; an eminently difficult road, 
which he was fortunate enough to find open, though 
Abrokoraas might easily have defended it, if he had 
chosen*. Four days’ march brought the army to the 
Cfaalus (perhaps the river of Aleppo), full of fish held 
sacred by the neighbouring inhabitants ; five more 
days, to the sources of the river Daradax, with the 
palace and park of the Syrian satrap Belesys ; three 
days farther, to Thapsakus on the Euphrates. This 
was a great and flourishing town, a centre of com- 
merce enriched by the important ford or transit of 
the river Euphrates close to it, in latitude about 
35° 40' N.* The river, when the Cyreians arrived, 

* See the remarks of Hr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 58-61 ; and other citations respecting the difficult road 
through the pass of Bedan, in MiitzeTs valuable notes on Quintus Cur- 
tius, iii. 20, 13. p. 101. 

’ Neither the Chalus, nor the Daradax, nor indeed the road followed 
by Cyrus in crossing Syria from the sea to the Euphrates, can be satis- 
factorily made out (Koch, Zug der Zchn Tauseud, p. 36, 37). 

Respecting the situation of Thapsakus — jdaced erroneously by Rennell 
lower down the river at Deir, where it stands marked even in the map 
annexed to Col. Chesney’s Report on the Euphrates, and by Reichard 
higher up the river, near Bir — see Ritter, Erdkunde, part x. B. iii. ; 
West-Asien, p. 14-17, with the elaborate discussion, p. 972-978, in the 
same volume ; also the work of Mr. Ainsworth above cited, p. 76. The 
situation of Thapsakus is correctly pl.iccd in Colonel Chesney’s last 
work (Eujdir. and Tigr. p. 213). and in tlie escellent map accompany- 
ing that work ; though 1 dissent from bis view of the march of Cyrus 
between the pass of Beilan and Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus appears to have been the most frequented and best-known 
passage over the Euphrates, throughout the duration of the Seleukid 
kings, down to 100 b.c. It was selected as a noted point, to which 
observations and calculations might be conveniently referred, by Erato- 
sthenes and other geographers Isee Strabo, ii. p. 79—87). After the 
time when the Roman empire became extended to the Euphrates, the 
new Zeugma, higher up the river near Bir or Bihrejik (about the 3/th 
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was four stadia, or somewhat less than half an 
English mile, in breadth. 

Cyrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He 
was now compelled formally to make known to his 
soldiers the real object of the march, hitherto, in 
name at least, disguised. He accordingly sent for 
the Greek generals, and desired them to commu- 
nicate publicly the fact, that he was on the advance 
to Babylon against his brother — which to them- 
selves, probably, had been for some time well known. 
Among the soldiers, however, the first announce- 
ment excited loud murmurs, accompanied by accu- 
sation against the generals, of having betrayed them, 
in privity with Cyrus. But this outburst was very 
different to the strenuous repugnance which they 
had before manifested at Tarsus. Evidently they 
suspected, and had almost made up their minds to, 
the real truth ; so that their complaint was soon 
converted into a demand for a donation to each man, 
as soon as they should reach Babylon ; as much as 
that which Cyrus had given to his Grecian detach- 
ment on going up thither before. Cyrus willingly 
])romised them five minae per head (about 19Z. 5s.), 
equal to more than a year’s pay, at the rate recently 


parallel of latitude) became more used and better known, at least to the 
Roman writers. 

The passage at Thapsakus %Tas in the line of road from Palmyra to 
Karrh® in Northern Mesopotamia ; also from Seleukeia (on the Tigris 
below Bagdad) to the other cities founded in Northern Syria by Seleu- 
kus Nikator and his successors, Antioch on the Orontes, Seleukeia in 
Pieria, Laodikeia, Antioch ad Taurum, &e. 

The ford at Thapsakus (says Mr. Ainsworth, p. 69, / O) “is celebrated 
to this day as the ford of the Anezeh or Beduins. On the right bank of the 
Euphrates thei-e are the remains of a paved causeway leading to the very 
banks of tlie river, and continued on the opposite side.” 
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stipulated of a daric and a half per month. He 
engaged to give them, besides, the full rate of pay 
until they should have been sent back to the Ionian 
coast. Such ample offers satisfied the Greeks, and 
served to counterbalance at least, if not to efface, 
the terrors of that unknown region which they were 
about to tread. 

But before the general body of Greek soldiers separate 

^ manoeuvre 

had pronounced their formal acquiescence, Menon ofMenon. 
with his separate division was already in the water, 
crossing. For Menon had instigated his men to 
decide separately for themselves, and to execute 
their decision, before the others had given any 
answer. “ By acting thus (said he) you will confer 
special obligation on Cyrus, and earn corresponding 
reward. If the others follow you across, he will 
suppose that they do so because you have set the 
example. If, on the contrary, the others should 
refuse, we shall all be obliged to retreat ; but he 
will never forget that you, separately taken, have 
done all that you could for him.” Such breach of 
communion, and avidity for separate gain, at a time 
when it vitally concerned all the Greek soldiers to 
act in harmony with each other, was a step suitable 
to the selfish and treacherous character of Menon. 
lie gained his point, however, completely : for 
Cyrus, on learning that the Greek troops had actu- 
ally crossed, dispatched Glus the interpreter to ex- 
press to them his warmest thanks, and to assure 
them that he would never forget the obligation ; 
while at the same time, he sent underhand large 
presents to Menon separately'. He passed with 
' Xcn. Anab. i. 4, 12-18. 
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his whole army immediately afterwards ; no man 
being wet above the breast. 

Abrokomas What had become of Abrokomas and his army, 
the defence and why did he not defend this passage, where Cyrus 
— might so easily have been arrested? We are told 
dcdUg. h® had been there a little before, and that he 

had thought it sufficient to burn all the vessels at 
Thapsakus, in the belief that the invaders could not 
cross the river on foot. And Xenophon informs us 
that the Thapsakenes affirmed the Euphrates to have 
been never before fordable — always passed by means 
of boats : insomuch that they treated the actual low 
state of the water as a providential interposition of 
the gods in favour of Cyrus : “ the river made way 
for him to come and take the sceptre.” When 
we find that Abrokomas came too late afterwards 
for the battle of Kunaxa, we shall be led to suspect 
that he too, like Syennesis in Kilikia, was playing a 
double game between the two royal brothers, and 
that he was content with destroying those vessels 
which formed the ordinary means of communica- 
tion between the banks, without taking any means 
to inquire whether the passage was practicable with- 
out them. The assertion of the Thapsakenes, in 
so far as it was not a mere piece of flattery to Cyrus, 
could hardly have had any other foundation than 
the fact, that they had never seen the river crossed 
on foot (whether practicable or not), so long as 
there were regular ferry-boats’. 

* Xen. Anab. i. 4, 18. Compare (Plutarch, Alexand. 1/) analogous 
expressions of flatterj' — from the historians of Alexander, affirming that 
the sea near Pamphylia providentially made way for him — from the in- 
habitants on the banks of the Euphrates, when the river was passed by 
the Roman legions and the Parthian prince Tiridates, in the reign of 
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After crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded 
for nine days’ march* southward along its left bank, 
until he came to its affluent the river Araxes or 
Chaboras, which divided Syria from Arabia. From 
the numerous and well-supplied villages there situ- 
ated, he supplied himself with a large stock of pro- 
visions, to confront the desolate march through 
Arabia on which they were about to enter, following 
the banks of the Euphrates still farther southward. 
It was now that he entered on what may be called 
the Desert — an endless breadth or succession of 
undulations “ like the sea,” without any cultivation 
or even any tree : nothing but wormwood and va- 
rious aromatic shrubs®. Here too the astonished 
Greeks saw, for the first time, wild asses, antelopes, 

the Emperor Tiberius (Tacitus, Annal. vi. 3/ ) ; and by Lucullus still 
earlier (Plutarch, Lucull. c. 24). 

The time when Cyrus crossed the Euphrates, must probably have 
been about the end of July or beginning of August. Now the period 
of greatest height, in the waters of the Euphrates near this part of its 
course, is from the 21st to the 28th of May : the period when they are 
lowest, is about the middle of November (see Colonel Chesney’s Re- 
port on the Euphrates, p. 5). Rennell eroneously states that they are 
lowest in August and September (Expedit. of Xenophon, p. 277). The 
waters would thus be at a sort of mean height, when Cyrus passed. 

Mr. Ainsworth states that there were only twenty inches of water 
in the ford at Thapsakus, from October 1841 to February 1842: the 
steamers Nimrod and Nitocris then struck u]jon it (p. 72), though the 
ste.amers Euphrates and Tigris h-ad pas:,ed over it without difficulty in the 
month of Alay. 

' Xenophon gives tiiese nine days of march as covering fifty para- 
sangs (.Vnab. i. 4, 1!>). But Koch rcmai-ks that the distance is not half 
so great as that from the sea to Thapsakus : w hich latter Xenophon 
gives at sixty-five jiarasangs. There is here some confusion ; together 
with the usual difficulty in as.signing any given distance as the equiva- 
lent of the parasang (Koch, Ziig dcr Zehn Tausend, p. 38). 

- See the remarkable testimony of Mr. Ainsworth, from personal ob- 
sen atioa, to the accuracy of Xenophon's description of the country, 
even at the present day. 
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ostriches, bustards, some of which afforded sport, 
and occasionally food, to the horsemen who amused 
themselves by chasing them ; though the wild ass 
was swifter than any horse, and the ostrich alto- 
gether unapproachable. Five days’ march brought 
them to Korsote, a town which had been abandoned 
by its inhabitants — probably however leaving the 
provision dealers behind, as had before happened at 
Tarsus, in Kilikia’ ; since the army here increased 
their supplies for the onward march. All that they 
could obtain was required, and was indeed insuffi- 
cient, for the trying journey which awaited them. 
For thirteen successive days, and ninety computed 
parasangs, did they march along the left bank of 
the Euphrates, without provisions, and even without 
herbage except in some few places. Their flour was 
exhausted, so that the soldiers lived for some days 
altogether upon meat, while many baggage-animals 
perished of hunger. Moreover the ground was 
often heavy and difficult, full of hills and narrow 
valleys, requiring the personal efforts of every man 
to push the cars and waggons at particular junc- 
tures : efforts, in which the Persian courtiers of 
Cyrus, under his express orders, took zealous part, 
toiling in the dirt with their ornamented attire®. 
After these thirteen days of hardship, they reached 
Pylse ; near the entrance of the cultivated territory 
of Babylonia, where they seem to have halted five 
or six days to rest and refresh®. There was on the 

^ Xen. Anab. i. 2, 24. ^ Xen. Anab. i. 5, 4-8. 

’ I infer that the army halted here five or six days from the story 
afterwards told respecting the Ambrahiot Silanus, the prophet of the 
army ; who, on sacrificing, had told Cyrus that his brother would not 
fight for ten days (i. 7, 16). This sacrifice must have been offered, I 
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opposite side of the river, at or near this point, a 
flourishing city named Charmandl ; to which many 

imagine, during the halt — not during the distressing march which 
preceded. The ten days named by Silanus expired on the fourth day 
after they left Pylae. 

It is in reference to this portion of the course of the Euphrates, from 
the Chaboras southward down byAnah and Hit (the ancient Is, noticed 
by Herodotus, and still celebrated from its unexhausted supply of bi- 
tumen), between latitude 35J° and 34° — that Colonel Chesney, in his 
Report on the Navigation of the Euphrates (p. 2), has the following re- 
marks : — 

“ The scenery above Hit, in itself very pictimesque, is greatly 
heightened, as one is carried along the current, by the frequent recur- 
rence, at very short intervals, of ancient irrigating aqueducts : these 
beautiful specimens of art and durability are attributed by the Arabs to 
the times of the ignorant, meaning (as is expressly understood) the 
Persians, when fire-worshippers, and in possession of the world. They 
literally cover both banks, and prove that the borders of the Euphrates 
were once thickly inhabited by a people far advanced indeed in the ap- 
plication of hydraulics to domestic purposes, of the first and greatest 
utility — the transport of water. The greater portion is now more or 
less in ruins, but some have been repaired, and kept up for use either 
to grind com or to irrigate. The aqueducts are of stone, firmly 
cemented, narrowing to about 2 feet or 20 inches at top, placed at right 
angles to the current, and carried various distances towards the interior, 
from 200 to 1200 yards. 

“ But what most concerns the subject of this memoir, is, the exist- 
ence of a parapet wall or stone rampart in the river, just above the 
several aqueducts. In general, there is one of the former attached to 
each of the latter. And almost invariably, between two mills on the 
opposite banks, one of them crosses the stream from side to side, with 
the exception of a passage left in the centre for boats to pass up and 
down. The object of these subaqueous walls would appear to be ex- 
clusively, to raise the water sufficiently at low seasons, to give it im- 
petus, as well as a more abundant supply to the wheels. And their 
effect at those times is. to create a fall m every part of the width, save 
the opening left for commerce, through which the water rushes with a 
moderately irregular surface. These dams were probably from four to 
eight feet high originally : but they are now frequently a bank of stones 
disturbing the evenness of the current, but always affording a sufficient 
passage for large boats at low seasons.” 

The marks which Colonel Chesney jKiints out, of previous popula- 
tion and industry on the banks of the Euphrates at this part of it» 
course, are extremely interesting and curious, when contrasted with the 
desolation depicted by Xenophon; who mentions that there were no 
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of the soldiers crossed oper (by means of skins 
stuffed with hay), and procured plentiful supplies, 
especially of date-wine and millet 

It was during this halt opposite Charmande that 
a dispute occurred among the Greeks themselves, 
menacing to the safety of all. I have already men- 


other inhabitants than some who lived by cutting millstones from the 
stone quarries near, and sending them to Babylon in exchange for grain. 
It is plain that the population, of which Colonel Chesney saw the re- 
maining tokens, either had already long ceased, or did not begin to exist, 
or to construct their dams and aqueducts, until a period later than Xeno- 
phon. They probably began during the period of the Seleukid kings, 
after the year 300 B.c. For this line of road along the Euphrates began 
then to acquire great importance as the means of communication be- 
tween the great city of Seleukeia (on the Tigris, below Bagdad) and 
the other cities founded iiy Seleiikus Nikator and his sueces.sors in the 
north of SjTia and Asia Minor — Seleukeia in Pieria, Antioch, Laodikeia, 
Apameia, &c. This route coincides mainly with the present route from 
Bagdad to Aleppo, crossing the Euphrates at Thapsakus. It can hardly 
he doubted that the course of the Euphrates was better protected during 
the two centuries of the Seleukid kings (b.c. 300-100, speaking in round 
numbers), than it came to be afterwards, when that river became the 
boundary line between the Romans and the Parthians. Even at the 
time of the Emperor Julian’s invasion, however, Ammianus Marcelliuus 
describes the left hank of the Euphrates, north of Babylonia, as being in 
several parts well-cultivated,and furnishing ample subsistence. (Ammian. 
Marc. XXIV. 1. At the time ofXenophon’s Anabasis, there was nothing to 
give much importance to the banks of the Euphrates north of Babylonia. 

Mr. Ainsworth describes the country on the left bank of the Euphra- 
tes, before reaching Pylae, as being now in the same condition as it was 
when Xenoplion and his comrades marched tlirough it — “ full of hills 
and narrow valleys, and presenting many difSculties to the movement 
of an army. The illustrator was, by a curious accident, left by the 
Euphrates steamer on this very portion of the river, and on the same 
side as the Perso-Greek army, and he had to walk a day and a night 
across these inhospitable regions : so that he can speak feelingly of the 
difficulties which the Greeks had to encounter.” (Travels in the Track, 
&c. p. 81.) .0 

I inchne to think that Charmande must have been nearly opposite 
Pyte lower down than Hit. But Major Rennell (p. 107) and Mr. Ains- 
worth (p. 84) suppose Channandi to be the same place as the modern 
Hit (the Is of Herodotus). There is no other known town with which 
we can identify it. 
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tioned that Klearchus, Menon, Proxenus, and each 
of the Greek chiefs, enjoyed a separate command 
over his own division, subject only to the superior 
control of Cyrus himself. Some of the soldiers of 
Menon becoming involved in a quarrel with those 
of Klearchus, the latter examined into the case, pro- 
nounced one of Menon’s soldiers to have misbe- 
haved, and caused him to be flogged. The comrades 
of the man thus punished resented the proceeding 
to such a degree, that as Klearchus was riding away 
from the banks of the river to his own tent, attended 
by a few followers only, through the encampment 
of Menon — one of the soldiers who happened to be 
cutting wood, flung the hatchet at him, while others 
hooted and began to pelt him with stones. Kle- 
archus, after escaping unhurt from this danger to 
his own division, immediately ordered his soldiers 
to take arms and put themselves in battle order. 
He himself advanced at the head of his Thracian 
peltasts, and his forty horsemen, in hostile attitude 
against Menon’s division ; who on their side ran 
to arms, with Menon himself at their head, and 
placed themselves in order of defence. A slight 
accident might have now brought on irreparable 
disorder and bloodshed, had not Proxenus, coming 
up at the moment with a company of his hoplites, 
planted himself in military array between the two 
disputing parties, and entreated Klearchus to de- 
sist from farther assault. The latter at first re- 
fused. Indignant that his recent insult and nar- 
row escape from death should be treated so lightly, 
he desired Proxenus to retire. His wrath was not 
appeased, until Cyrus himself, apprised of the gra- 
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vity of the danger, came galloping up with his 
personal attendants and his two javelins in hand. 
“Klearchus, Proxenus, and all you Greeks (said 
he), you know not what you are doing. Be assured 
that if you now come to blows, it will be the hour 
of my destruction — and of your own also, shortly 
after me. For if your force be ruined, all these 
natives whom you see around, will become more 
hostile to us even than the men now serving with 
the King.” On hearing this (says Xenophon) Kle- 
archus came to his senses, and the troops dispersed 
without any encounter *. 

Bab^on/^ After passing'Pylse the territory called Babylonia 
treason of began. The hills flanking the Euphrates, over which 
preparation the army had hitherto been passing, soon ceased, 
for battle, alluvial plains commenced®. Traces were 

now discovered, the first throughout their long 
march, of an hostile force moving in their front, 
ravaging the country and burning the herbage. It 
was here that Cyrus detected the treason of a Per- 

> Xen. Anab. i. 5, 11-1/. 

’ The commentators agree in thinking that we are to understand by 
Pylae a sort of gate or pass, marking the spot where the desert coimtry 
north of Babylonia — with its undulations of land, and its steep banks 
along the river — was e.xchanged for the flat and fertile alluvium consti- 
tuting Babylonia proper. Perhaps there was a town near the pass, and 
named after it. 

Now it appears from Colonel Chesney’s survey that this alteration in 
the nature of the country takes place a few miles below Hit. He ob- 
serves (Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 54) — “Three miles below Hit, 
the remains of aqueducts disappear, and the windings become shorter 
and more frequent, as the river flows through a tract of country almost 
, level.” Thereabouts it is that I am inclined to place Pylm. 

Colonel Chesney places it lower down, 25 miles from Hit. Professor 
Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 44), lower down still. Mr. Ainsworth 
places it as much as 70 geographical miles lower than Hit (Travels in 
the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 81) ; compare Ritter, Erdkunde, 
West Asien, x. p. 16 ; xi. p. 755-763. 
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sian nobleman named Orontes, whom he examined 
in his tent, in the presence of various Persians pos- 
sessing his intimate confidence, as well as of Klear- 
chus with a guard of 3000 hoplites. Orontes was ex- 
amined, found guilty, and privately put to death*. 

After three days’ march, estimated by Xenophon 
at twelve parasangs, Cyrus was induced by the evi- 
dences before him, or by the reports of deserters, 
to believe that the opposing army was close at hand, 
and that a battle was impending. Accordingly, in 
the middle of the night, he mustered his whole army, 
Greeks as well as barbarians ; but the enemy did 
not appear as had been expected. His numbers 
were counted at this spot, and it was found that 
there were, of Greeks 10,400 hoplites, and 2500 
peltasts ; of the barbarian or Asiatic force of Cyrus, 
100,000 men with 20 scythed chariots. The num- 
bers of the Greeks had been somewhat diminished 
during the march, from sickness, desertion, or other 
causes. The reports of deserters described the army 
of Artaxerxes at 1,200,000 men, besides the 6000 
horse-guards commanded by Artagerses, and 200 
scythed chariots, under the command of Abroko- 
mas, Tissaphernes, and two others. It was ascer- 
tained afterwards, however, that the force of Abro- 
komas had not yet joined, and later account^; 
represented the numerical estimation as too great 
by one-fourth. 

In expectation of an action, Cyrus here convened 
the generals as well as the Lockages (or captains) of 

* The description given of this scene (known to the Greeks through 
the communications of Klearehus) by Xenophon, is extremely mtereit- 
ing (Anab. i. 6). I omit it from regard to space. 
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the Greeks ; as well to consult about suitable ar- 
rangements, as to stimulate their zeal in his cause. 
Few points in this narrative are more striking than 
the language addressed by the Persian prince to the 
Greeks, on this as well as on other occasions, 

“ It is not from want of native forces, men of 
Hellas, that I have brought you hither, but because 
I account you better and braver than any number 
of natives. Prove yourselves now worthy of the 
freedom which you enjoy ; that freedom for which 
I envy you, and which I would choose, be assured, 
in preference to all my possessions a thousand times 
multiplied. Learn now from me, who know it well, 
all that you will have to encounter — vast numbers 
and plenty of noise ; but if you despise these, I am 
ashamed to tell you what worthless stuff you will 
find in these native men. Behave well, — like brave 
men, and trust me for sending you back in such 
condition as to make your friends at home envy 
you : though I hope to prevail on many of you to 
prefer my service to your own homes.” 

“ Some of us are remarking, Cyrus (said a Sa- 
mian exile named Gaulites), that you are full of pro- 
mises at this hour of danger, but will forget them, 
or perhaps will be unable to perform them, when 

danger is over As to ability (replied Cyrus), 

my father’s empire reaches northward to the region 
of intolerable cold, southward to that of intolerable 
heat. All in the middle is now apportioned in sa- 
trapies among my brother’s friends ; all, if we are 
victorious, will come to be distributed among mine. 
I have no fear of not having enough to give away, 
but rather of not having friends enough to receive 
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it from me. To each of you Greeks, moreover, I 
shall present a wreath of gold.” 

Declarations like these, repeated by Cyrus to 
many of the Greek soldiers, and circulated among 
the remainder, filled all of them with confidence and 
enthusiasm in his cause. Such was the sense of 
force and superiority inspired, that Klearchus asked 
him — “ Do you really think, Cyrus, that your bro- 
ther will fight you? Yes, by Zeus (was the 

reply) : assuredly, if he he the son of Darius and 
Parysatis, and my brother, I shall not win this prize 
without a battle.” All the Greeks were earnest 
with him at the same time not to expose his own 
person, but to take post in the rear of their body*. 

We shall see presently how this advice was followed. 

The declarations here reported, as well as the Conception 
expressions, employed before during the dispute cy^'of’^ 
between Klearchus and the soldiers of Menon near fupetioiitj. 
Charmand^ — being, as they are, genuine and au- 
thentic, and not dramatic composition such as those 
of .^schylus in the Persae, nor historic amplifica- 
tion like the speeches ascribed to Xerxes in Hero- 
dotus — are among the most valuable evidences 
respecting the Hellenic character generally. It is 
not merely the superior courage and military disci- 
pline of the Greeks which Cyrus attests, compared 
with the cowardice of Asiatics — but also their fide- 
lity and sense of obligation which he contrasts with 
the time-serving treachery of the latter® ; connect- 
ing these superior qualities with the political free- 
dom which they enjoy. To hear this young prince 
expressing such strong admiration and envy .^f 

’ Xen. Anab. i. 7 , 2-9. .a # -a 
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Grecian freedom, and such ardent personal prefer- 
ence for it above all the splendour of his own 
position — was doubtless the most flattering of all 
compliments which he could pay to the listening 
citizen-soldiers. That a young Persian prince 
should be capable of conceiving such a sentiment, 
is no slight proof of his mental elevation above the 
level both of his family and of his nation. The 
natural Persian opinion is expressed by the con- 
versation between Xerxes and Demaratus* in He- 
rodotus. To Xerxes, the conception of free citizen- 
ship — and of orderly, self-sufficing, courage planted 
by a public discipline patriotic as v\ell as equalising 
— was not merely repugnant, but incomprehensible. 
He understood only a master issuing orders to obe- 
dient subjects, and stimulating soldiers to bravery 
by means of the whip. His descendant Cyrus, on 
the contrary, had learnt by personal observation to 
enter into the feeling of personal dignity prevalent 
in the Greeks around him, based as it was on the 
conviction that they governed themselves and that 
there was no man who had any rights of his own 
over them — that the law was their only master, and 
that in rendering obedience to it they were working 
for no one else but for themselves®. Cyrus knew 

* See Herodot. vii. 102, 103, 209. Compare the observations of the 
Persian Achiemenes, c. 236. 

* Herod, vii. 104. Demaratus says to Xerxes, respecting the Lace- 
dsemonians — ’EXcidepoi yap eon-ev, oi iravra f\ev6epoi elat' mtari yap 
a-<pt Seawonis, vopos, roe hrobtipalvovai noWw paXhov r; oi <rol <re'. 

Again, the historian observes about the Athenians, and their extraor 
dinary in^se of prowess after having shaken off the despotism of Hip- 
pias (v. / 8 ) d* ov Kaff ev povov oXXd iravraxov, 7 iarjyopt^ &s 

tori xp^ua (TjrovbmoP* « Kai ABrjyaiot Tvpawcvopevoi pee, ovdapav T&P 
iT<l>(as nepioiKfOVTiuii ^<raii ra ttoKfpia apeimvs, diraKKaxSevres &' Tvpdv- 
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where to touch the sentiment of Hellenic honour, 
so fatally extinguished after the Greeks lost their 
political freedom by the hands of the Macedonians, 
and exchanged for that intellectual quickness, com- 
bined with moral degeneracy, which Cicero and his 
contemporaries remark as the characteristic of these 
once high-toned communities. 

Having concerted the order of battle with the Present of 
generals, Cyrus marched forward in cautious array the prophet 
during the next day, anticipating the appearance of 
the king’s forces. Nothing of the kind was seen, 
however, though abundant marks of their retiring 
footsteps were evident. The day’s march (called 
three parasangs) having been concluded without a 
battle, Cyrus called to him the Ambrakiotic prophet 
Silanus, and presented him with 3000 darics or ten 
Attic talents. Silanus had assured him, on the 
eleventh day preceding, that there would be no 
action in ten days from that time ; upon which 
Cyrus had told him — “ If your prophecy comes 
true, I will give you 3000 darics. My brother will 
not fight at all, if he does not fight within ten 
days'.” 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had ex- Cyms 
pressed in reply to Klearchus, Cyrus now really ISfcnded 
began to conceive that no battle would be hazarded 


vc£>i', fxaKfjih 7T.nr>Toi ey^i'niTo. oiu raiVa, ort KaT€)(<)fX€voi fuv c^fXo- 

KaK€€OVf OiS d^a-TTOTJJ €py(l^ftfi€VOt’ f)\€V0€p(i}d€irr(M>V §€, qItOS €KaaTOS 
toiVTW 7rpo6vp€€TO fj)ya^€(T0ai. 

Compare Menander, Fragm. Incert. CL. ap.Meineke, Fragni. Comm. 
Graec. vol. iv. p. 26S — 

*EXfv<9fpos Tray (vi vopto' 

Avor'ip SovXoff. icat vopa Kai 

* Xen. A\nab. i. 7 , Id-l/. 
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by his enemies ; especially as in the course of this 
last day’s march, he came to a broad and deep 
trench (30 feet broad and 18 feet deep), approach- 
ing so near to the Euphrates as to leave an interval 
of only 20 feet for passage. This trench had been 
dug by order of Artaxerxes across the plain, for a 
length said to be of twelve parasangs (about forty- 
two English miles, if the parasang be reckoned at 
thirty stadia), so as to touch at its other extremity 
what was called the wall of Media'. It had been 

1 From PjTae to the undefended trench, there intervened three entire 
days of march, and one part of a day ; for it occurred in the fourth 
day’s march. 

Xenophon calls the three entire days, twelve parasangs in all. This 
argues short marches, not full marches. And it does not seem that the 
space of ground traversed during any one of them can have been con- 
siderable. For they were all nndertaken with visible evidences of an 
enemy immediately in front of them; whicli circumstance was the oc- 
casion of the treason of Orontes, who asked Cyrus for a body of cavalry, 
under pretence of attacking the light troops of the enemy in front, and 
then wrote a letter to inform .Vrtaxerxes that he was about to desert 
with this division. The letter was delivered to Cyrus, who thus dis- 
covered the treason. 

Marching with a known enemy not far off in front, Cyrus must have 
kept his army in something like battle order, and therefore must have 
moved slowly. Moreover the discovery of the treason of Orontes must 
itself have been an alarming fact, well-calculated to render both Cyrus 
and Klearchus doubly cautious for the time. And the very trial of 
Orontes appears to have been conducted under such solemnities as must 
have occasioned a halt of the army. 

Taking these circumstances, we can hardly suppose the Greeks to 
have got over so much as 30 English miles of ground in the three entire 
days of march. The fourth day they must have got over very little 
ground indeed ; not merely because Cyrus was in momentary expecta- 
tion of the King’s main army', and of a general battle (i. 7, 14), but be- 
cause of the great delay necessary for passing the trench. His whole 
army (more than 100,000 men), with baggage, chariots, &c., had to pass 
through the narrow gut of 20 feet wide between the trench and the 
Euphrates. He can hardly have made more than 5 miles in this whole 
day’s march, getting at night so far as to encamp 2 or 3 miles beyond 
the trench. We may therefore reckon the distance marched over be- 
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dug as a special measure of defence against the 
approaching invaders. Yet we hear with surprise, 
and the invaders themselves found with equal sur- 
prise, that not a man was on the spot to defend it ; 
so that the whole Cyreian army and baggage passed 
without resistance through the narrow breadth bf 
20 feet. This is the first notice of any defensive 
measures taken to repel the invasion — except the 
precaution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at 
Thapsakus. Cyrus had been allowed to traverse 
all this immense space, and to pass through so many 
defensible positions, without having yet struck a 
blow. And now Artaxerxes, after having cut a 
prodigious extent of trench at the cost of so much 
labour — provided a valuable means of resistance, 
especially against Grecian heavy-armed soldiers — 
and occupied it seemingly until the very last mo- 
ment — throws it up from some unaccountable panic, 
and suffers a whole army to pass unopposed through 
this very narrow gut. Having surmounted unex- 
pectedly so formidable an obstacle, Cyrus as well as 
the Greeks imagined that Artaxerxes would never 
think of fighting in the open plain. All began to 
relax in that careful array which had been observed 

tvreen Pvl® and the trench as abont 32 miles in all ; and two or three 
miles farther to the encampment of the nc.xt ni,;;ht. Prohahli Cyrus 
would keep near the river, yet not follow injr its hends with ahsolutc pre- 
cision ; so th.at in estimating' distance, we ought to take a mean between 
the straight line and the tnll windings of the river. 

I conceive the trench to have cut the Wall of Media at a much wider 
angle than appears in Col. Chesney’s map ; so that the triangular space 
included betw een the trench, the Wall, and the river, was much more 
extensive. The reason, we may presume, why the trench was cut, was, 
to defend that portion of the well-cultivated and watered country of 
Babylonia which lay outside of the Wall of Media— which portion (as 
we shall see hereafter in the marches of the Greeks after the battle) was 
very considerable. 
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since the midnight review, insomuch that he him- 
self proceeded in his chariot instead of on horseback, 
while many of the Greek soldiers lodged their arms 
on the waggons or beasts of burden*. 

On the next day but one after passing the unde- 
fended trench, they were surprised, at a spot called 
Kunaxa®, just when they were about to halt for the 
midday meal and repose, by the sudden intimation 
that the King’s army was approaching in order of 
battle on the open plain. Instantly Cyrus hastened 
to mount on horseback, to arm himself, and to put 
his forces in order, while the Greeks on their side 


’ Xen. Anab. i. /, 20. 

The account given by Xenophon of this long line of trench, first dug 
by order of Artaxerxes, and then left useless and undefended, difiers 
from the narrative of Diodorus (xiv. 22), which seems to be borrowed 
from Ephorus. Diodorus says that the king caused a long trench to be 
dug, and lined with carriages and waggons as a defence for his baggage; 
and that he afterwards marched forth from this entrenchment, with his 
soldiers free and unincumbered, to give battle to Cyrus. This is a state- 
ment more plausible than that of Xenophon, in this point of view, that 
it makes out the king to have acted upon a rational scheme : whereas in 
Xenophon, he appears at first to have adopted a plan of defence, and 
then to have renounced it, after immense labour and cost, without any 
reason so far as w e can see. Y’et I have no doubt that the account of 
Xenophon is the true one. The narrow passage, and the undefended 
trench, were both facts of the most obvious and impressive character to 
an observing soldier. 

’ Xenophon does not mention the name Kunaxa, which comes to us 
from Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8), who states that it was 600 stadia (about 
58 miles) from Babylon ; while Xenophon was informed that the field of 
battle was distant from Babylon only 360 stadia. Now, according to 
Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 67), Hillah (Babylon) is 
distant 91 miles by the river.or 61 J miles direct, from Felujah. Following 
therefore the distance given by Plutarch (probably copied from Ktesias), 
we should place Kunaxa a little lower down the river than Felujah. 
This seems the most probable supposition. 

Rennell and Mr. Baillie Fraser so place it (Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
p. 186, Edin. 1842), I think rightly : moreover the latter remarks, what 
most of the commentators overlook, that the Greeks did not pass 
through the Wall of Media until long after the battle. See a note a little 
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halted and formed their line with all possible speed*. 
They were on the right wing of the army, adjoining 
the river Euphrates ; Ariaeus with the Asiatic forces 
being on the left, and Cyrus himself, surrounded 
by a body-guard of 600 well-armed Persian horse- 
men, in the centre. Among the Greeks, Klearchus 
commanded the right division of hoplites, with Pa- 
phlagonian horsemen and the Grecian peltasts on 
the extreme right, close to the river; Proxenus 
with his division stood next ; Menon commanded 
on the left. All the Persian horsemen around 
Cyrus had breastplates, helmets, short Grecian 
swords, and two javelins in their right hands ; the 
horses also were defended by facings both over the 
breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed generally 
like the rest, stood distinguished by having an up- 
right tiara instead of the helmet. Though the first 


below, near the beginning of my next rhapter, in reference to that 
Wall. 

* The distance of the undefended trench from the battle field of Ku- 
naxa would be about 22 miles. Firet, 3 miles beyond the trench, to 
the first night-station : next, a full day’s march, say 1 2 miles : thirdly, 
a half day’s march, to the time of the midday halt, say 7 miles. 

The distance from Pylm to the trench having before been stated at 
32 miles, the whole distance from Pylse to Kunaxa will be about 54 
miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stilted the illstanrc from Hit to Felujah 
Castle ftwo known pointsl at JS miles of striuglit line, and 77 rniles, if 
following the line of the river. Deduct four miles for the distance from 
lilt to Ptlic — and we sliaU then have between Pi lac and Felujah, a 
rectilinear distance of -Id miles. The marching route of the Greeks (as 
e.xplained in the previous note, the Greeks following generally, hut not 
exactly, the windings of the river) will give 50 miles from Pylac to Fe- 
lujah, and 53 or 54 from Pylac to Kunaxa. 

In Plan II., annexed to this volume, will be found an illustration of 
the marches of the Cyreian army, as described by Xenophon, both im- 
mediately before, and immediately after, the battle of Kunaxa; from 
PyliE to the crossing of the Tigris. 
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news had come upon them by surprise, the Cyreians 
had ample time to put themselves in complete or- 
der ; for the enemy did not appear until the after- 
noon was advanced. First, was seen dust, like a 
white cloud — next, an undefined dark spot, gradu- 
ally nearing until the armour began to shine, and 
the component divisions of troops, arranged in 
dense masses, became discernible. Tissapbernes 
was on the left, opposite to the Greeks, at the head 
of the Persian horsemen, with white cuirasses : on 
his right, stood the Persian bowmen, with their 
gerrha, or wicker shields, spiked so as to be fast- 
ened in the ground while arrows were shot from 
behind them : next, the Egyptian infantry with long 
wooden shields covering the whole body and legs. 
In front of all, was a row of chariots with scythes 
attached to the wheels, destined to begin the charge 
against the Grecian phalanx*. 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus 
rode to the front, and desired Klearchus to make 
his attack with the Greeks upon the centre of the 
enemy ; since it was there that the King in person 
would be posted, and if that were once beaten, the 
victory was gained. But such was the superiority 
of Artaxerxes in number, that his centre extended 
beyond the left of Cyrus. Accordingly Klearchus, 
afraid of withdrawing his right from the river, lest 
he should be taken both in flank and rear, chose to 
keep his position on the right — and merely replied 
to Cyrus, that he would manage everything for the 
best. I have before remarked^ how often the fear of 

' Xen. Anab. i. 8, 8-11. 

’ Thucyd. v. 70. See Vol. VII. cli. Ivi. p. 1 15 of this History. 
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being attacked on the unshielded side and on the 
rear, led the Greek soldier into naoveinents incon- 
sistent with military expediency ; and it will be seen 
presently, that Klearchus, blindly obeying this ha- 
bitual rule of precaution, was induced here to com- 
mit the capital mistake of keeping on the right 
flank, contrary to the more judicious direction of 
Cyrus’. The latter continued for a short time 
riding slowly in front of the lines, looking alter- 
nately at the two armies, when Xenophon, one of 
the small total of Grecian horsemen, and attached 
to the division of Proxenus, rode forth from the line 
to accost him, asking if he had any orders to give. 
Cyrus desired him to proclaim to every one that the 
sacrifices were favourable. Hearing a murmur 
going through the Grecian ranks, he inquired from 
Xenophon what it was ; and received for answer, 
that the watchword was now being passed along for 
the second time. He asked, with some surprise, 
who gave the watchw'ord ? and wdiat it was ? Xe- 
nophon replied that it was “ Zeus the Preserver, 
and Victory.” — “ I accept it,” replied Cyrus ; “ let 
that be the word:” and immediately rode away to 
his own post in the centre, among the Asiatics. 

The vast host of Artaxerxes, advancing steadily 
and without noise, were now witliin less than half a 
mile of the Cyreians, when the Greek troops raised 
the paean or usual war-cry, and began to move for- 
w'ard. As they advanced, the shout became more 
vehement, the pace accelerated, and at last the 
whole body got into a run®. This might have 

• Plutarch (Arta.xerx. c. 8) nmkesthis critici.sm upon Klearchtu; and 
it seems quite just. 

’ Xeu. Anab. i. S, 17 ; Dioclor. xiv. 23. 
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proved unfortunate, had their opponents been other 
than Grecian hoplites ; but the Persians did not 
stand to await the charge. They turned and fled, 
when the assailants were yet hardly within bow-shot. 
Such was their panic, that even the drivers of the 
scythed chariots iji front, deserting their teams, ran 
away along with the rest ; while the horses, left to 
themselves, rushed apart in all directions, some 
turning round to follow the fugitives, others coming 
against the advancing Greeks, who made open order 
to let them pass. The left division of the king’s 
army was thus routed without a blow, and seemingly 
without a man killed on either side ; one Greek only 
being wounded by an arrow, and another by not 
getting out of the way of one of the chariotsk Tis- 
saphernes alone — who, with the body of horse imme- 
diately around him, was at the extreme Persian left, 
close to the river — formed an exception to this uni- 
versal flight. He charged and penetrated through 
the Grecian peltasts who stood opposite to him be- 
tween the hoplites and the river. These peltasts, 
commanded by Episthenes of Amphipolis, opened 
their ranks to let him pass, darting at the men as 
they rode by, yet without losing any one themselves. 
Tissaphernes thus got into the rear of the Greeks, 
who continued on their side to pursue the flying 
Persians before them®. 

Matters proceeded differently in the other parts 
of the field. Artaxerxes, though in the centre 'of 
his own army, yet from his superior numbers out- 
flanked Ariseus, who commanded the extreme left 
of the Cyreians®. Finding no one directly opposed 

‘ Xen. .Ynab. i. 8, 17-20. » Xen. Anab. i. 10, 4-8 

’ Xen. .4nab. i. 8, 23 ; i. 9, 31. 
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to him, he began to wheel round his right wing, to 
encompass his enemies ; not noticing the flight of 
his left division. Cyrus, on the other hand, when 
he saw the easy victory of the Greeks on their side, 
was overjoyed ; and received from every one around 
him salutations, as if he were already king. Never- 
theless, he had self-command enough not yet to 
rush forward as if the victory was already gained*, 
but remained unmoved, with his regiment of six 
hundred horse round him, watching the movements 
of Artaxerxes. As soon as he saw the latter wheel- 
ing round his right division to get upon the rear of 
the Cyreians, he hastened to check this movement 
by an impetuous charge upon the centre, where 
Artaxerxes was in person, surrounded by the body- 
guard of 6000 horse under Artagerses. So vigorous 
was the attack of Cyrus, that with his 600 horse, 
he broke and dispersed this body-guard, killing 
Artagerses with his own hand; His own 600 horse 
rushed forward in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving 
Cyrus himself nearly alone, with only the select few 
called his “Table-Companions” around him. It 
was under these circumstances that he first saw his 
brother Artaxerxes, whose person had been exposed 
to view by the flight of the body-guards. The sight 
filled him with such a paroxysm of rage and jealous 
ambition®, that he lost all thought of safety or pru- 

* Xeii. Aiiab. i. S, 21. 

Kvpos fie, opav Tovs EXXt/pqs viK^m'as to Kaff eavToiis Kai dtaKovras, 
TfSopevos Kal TrpooKvvovpfvos ^dt) o>s ^aaiKevs vtto avTop, ovd' 

as dlo)K6lV, &c. 

The last words are remarkable, as indicating that no other stimuloa 
except that of ambitious rivalry and fraternal antipathy, had force 
enough to overthrow the self-command of Cyrus. 

^ Compare tlie account of the transport of rage which seized the 
Theban Pelopidas, when he saw Alexander the despot of Phene in the 
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dence— cried out, “I see the man”— and rushed 
forward with his mere handful of companions to at- 
tack Artaxerxes, in spite of the numerous host be- 
hind him. Cyrus made directly at his brother, 
darting his javelin with so true an aim as to strike 
him in the breast, and wound him through the 
cuirass : though the wound (afterwards cured by 
the Greek surgeon Ktesias) could not have been 
very severe, since Artaxerxes did not quit the field, 
but, on the contrary, engaged in personal combat, 
he and those around him, against this handful of 
assailants. So unequal a combat did not last long. 
Cyrus, being severely wounded under the eye by the 
javelin of a Karian soldier, was cast from his horse, 
and slain. The small number of faithful companions 
around him all perished in his defence : Artasyras, 
who stood first among them in his confidence and 
attachment, seeing him mortally wounded and 
fallen, cast himself down upon him, clasped him in 
his arms, and in this position either slew himself, or 
was slain by order of the king’. 

opposite army; which led to the same fatal consequences (Plutarch, 
Peloj)i(las, c. ; Cornel. Xepos, Pelop. c. 5). See also the reflections of 
Xenophon on tlie conduct of Telcutias before Olynthus. — Hellenic, v. 3. 7. 

■ Xen. .'Vnab. i. S, 22-211. 

The account of this battle and of the death of Cyrus by Ktesias (as 
far as we can make it out from the brief abstract in Photius — Ktesias, 
Fragm. c. 58, 59, ed. Bahr) does not differ materially from Xenophon. 
Ktesias mentions the Karian soldier (not noticed by Xenophon) w'ho 
hurled the javelin ; and adds that this soldier was afterwards tortured 
and put to death by Queen Parysatis, in savage revenge for the death 
of Cyrus. He also informs us that B.agapates, the person who by order 
of Artaxerxes cut off the head and hand of Cyrus, was destroyed by her 
in the same way. 

Diodorus (xiv. 23) dresses up a much fuller picture of the conflict 
between Cjtus and his brother, which differs on many points, partly 
direct and partly implied, from Xenophon. 

Plutarch (.\rta.xerxes, c. 11, 12, 13) gives an account of the battle. 
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The head and the right hand of the deceased 
prince were immediately cut off by order of Arta- 
xerxes, and doubtless exhibited conspicuously to 
view. This was a proclamation to every one that 
the entire contest was at an end : and so it was un- 
derstood by Ariseus, who together with all the 
Asiatic troops of Cyrus, deserted the field and fled 
back to the camp. Not even there did they defend 
themselves, when the king and his forces pursued 
them ; but fled yet farther back to the resting-place 
of the previous night. The troops of Artaxerxes 
got into the camp and began to plunder it without 
resistance. Even the harem of Cyrus fell into their 
power. It included two Grecian women — of free 
condition, good family, and education — one from 
Phokaea, the other from Miletus, brought to him 
by force from their parents to Sardis. The elder of 
these two, the Phoksean, named Milto, distinguished 
alike for beauty and accomplished intelligence, was 
made prisoner and transferred to the harem of Arta- 
xerxes ; the other, a younger person, found means 
to save herself, though without her upper garments’, 

and of the death of Cyrus, which he professes to have derived from 
Ktesias, but which differs still more materially from the narrative in 
Xenophon. Compare also the few words of Justin, v. 11. 

Diodorus (xiv. 24) says that 12,000 men were .slain of the king’s 
army at Kunaxa ; the greater part of them hy the Greeks under Klcar- 
chus, who did not lose a single man. He estimates the loss of Cynis’s 
Asiatic army at 3000 men. But as the Greeks did not lose a man, so 
they can hardly have killed many in the pursuit ; for they had scarcely 
any cavalry, and no great number of pcltasts — while hoplites could not 
have overtaken the flying Persians. 

* Xen. Anab. i. 10, 3. The accomplishments and fascinations of this 
Phoksean lady, and the great esteem in which she was held first by 
CyTus and afterwards by Artaxer.xes, have been exaggerated into a ro- 
mantic storv, in which we cannot tell what may be the proportion of 
truth (see Lilian, V. H. xii. 1 ; Plutarch. Artaxertt. c. 26, 2/ ; Justin, 
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and sought shelter among some Greeks who were 
left in the camp on guard of the Grecian baggage. 
These Greeks repelled the Persian assailants with 
considerable slaughter ; preserving their own bag- 
gage, as w'ell as the persons of all who fled to them 
for shelter. But the Asiatic camp of the Cyreians 
wascompletely pillaged, not excepting those reserved 
waggons of provisions which Cyrus had provided in 
order that his Grecian auxiliaries might be certain 
under all circumstances of a supplyk 

While Artaxerxes was thus stripping the Cyreian 
camp, he was joined by Tissaphernes and his divi- 
sion of horse, who had charged through between 
the Grecian division and the river. At this time, 
there was a distance of no less than thirty stadia or 
3^ miles between him and Klearchus with the Gre- 
cian division ; so far had the latter advanced for- 
ward in pursuit of the Persian fugitives. Apprised, 
after some time, that the king’s troops had beeo 
victorious on the left and centre and were masters 
of the camp — but not yet knowing the death of 
Cyrus — Klearchus marched back his troops, and 
met the enemy's forces also returning. He w'as 

X. 2). Both Plutarch and Justin state that the subsequent enmity be- 
tween Artaxerxes and his son Darius, which led to the conspiracy of 
the latter against his father, and to his destruction when the conspiracy 
was discovered, arose out of the passion of Darius for her. But as 
that transaction certaiidy happened at the close of the long life and 
reign of Artaxerxes, who reigned forty-six years — and as she must have 
been then sixty years old, if not more — we may fairly presume that the 
cause of the family tragedy must have been something different. 

Compare the description of the fate of Berenike of Chios, and Mo- 
nime of Miletus, wives of Mithridates king of Pontus, during the last 
misfortunes of that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c. 18). 

‘ Xen. Anab. i. 10, 1/. 

This provision miwt probably have been made during the recent halt 
at Pylae. 
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apprehensive of being surrounded by superior num- 
bers, and therefore took post with his rear upon the 
river. In this position, Artaxerxes again marshalled 
his troops in front, as if to attack him ; but the 
Greeks, anticipating his movement, were first in 
making the attack themselves, and forced the Per- 
sians to take flight even more terror-stricken than 
before. Klearchus, thus relieved from all ene- 
mies, waited awhile in hopes of hearing news of 
Cyrus. He then returned to the camp, which was 
found stripped of all its stores ; so that the Greeks 
were compelled to pass the night without supper, 
while most of them also had had no dinner, from 
the early hour at which the battle had commenced*. 

It was only on the next morning that they learnt, 
through Prokles (descendant of the Spartan king 
Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes in the 
invasion of Greece), that Cyrus had been slain ; news 
which converted their satisfaction at their own tri, 
umph into sorrow and dismay^. 

Thus terminated the battle of Kunaxa, and along 
with it the ambitious hopes as well as the life of 
this young prince. His character and proceedings Character 
suggest instructive remarks. Both in the conduct 
of this expedition, and in the two or three years of 
administration in Asia Minor which preceded it, he 
displayed qualities such as are not seen in Cyrus 
called the Great, nor in any other member of the 
Persian regal family, nor indeed in any other Per- 
sian general throughout the history of the monarchy. 

We observe a large and long-sighted combination— 
a power of foreseeing difficulties, and providing 
* Xen. Anab. i. 10, 18, 19. 

VOL. IX. 


* Xen. Anab. ii 1, 3, 4. 
F 
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means beforehand for overcoming them — a dexte- 
rity in meeting variable exigences, and dealing 
with different parties, Greeks or Asiatics, officers 
or soldiers — a conviction of the necessity, not merely 
of purchasing men’s service hy lavish presents, but 
of acquiring their confidence by straightforward 
dealing and systematic good faith — a power of re- 
pressing displeasure when policy commanded, as at 
the desertion of Xenias and Pasion, and the first 
conspiracies of Orontes ; although usually the pu- 
nishments which he inflicted were full of Oriental 
barbarity. How rare were the merits and accom- 
plishments of Cyrus, as a Persian, will be best felt 
when we contrast this portrait by Xenophon, with 
the description of the Persian satraps by Isokrates*. 
That many persons deserted from Artaxerxes to 
Cyrus — none, except Orontes, from Cyrus to 
Artaxerxes — has been remarked by Xenophon. Not 
merely throughout the march, but even as to the 
manner of fighting at Kunaxa, the judgement of 
Cyrus was sounder than that of Klearchus. The 
two matters of supreme importance to the Greeks, 
were, to take care of the person of Cyrus, and to 
strike straight at that of Artaxerxes with the cen- 
tral division around him. Now it was the fault of 
Klearchus, and not of Cyrus, that both these matters 
were omitted ; and that the Greeks gained only a 
victory comparatively insignificant on the right. 
Yet in spite of such mistake, not his own, it ap- 
pears that Cyrus would have been victorious, had 

Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegync.) s. 175-182 : a striking passage, as 
describing the way in which political institutions work themselves into 
the individual character and habits. 
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he been able to repress that passionate burst of 
antipathy which drove him like a madman against 
his brother. The same insatiable ambition, and 
jealous fierceness when power was concerned, which 
had before led him to put to death two first cousins, 
because they omitted in his presence an act of de- 
ference never paid except to the King in person — 
this same impulse, exasperated by the actual sight 
of his rival brother, and by that standing force of 
fraternal antipathy so frequent in regal families>, 
blinded him for the moment to all rational calcula- 
tion. 

We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, 
had no cause to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. 
Had he dethroned his brother and become king, the 
Persian empire would have acquired under his hand 

' Diodorus (xiy. 23) notices the legendary pair of hostile brothers, 
Eteokles and Polyneikes, as a parallel. Compare Tacitus, Annal. iv. 60. 
“ Atrox Drusi ingenium, super cupidinem potentis, et soUta fratri- 
bus odia, accendebatur invidia, quod mater Agrippina promptior Neroni 
erat,” &c.; and Justin, xlii. 4. 

Compare also the interesting narrative of M. Prosper Merimde, in his 
Life of Don Pedro of Castile ; a prince commonly known by the name 
of Peter the Cruel. Don Pedro was dethroned, and slain in personal 
conflict, by the hand of his bastard brother, Henri of Transtamare. 

At the battle of Navarrete, in 1367, says M. Merimee, “ Don Pddre, 
qui, pendant le combat, s’dtait jete an plus fort de la raele'e, s’ acbama 
long temps A la poursuite dcs fuyards. On le voyait galoi)per dans la 
plaine, monte sur un cbcval noir, sa banniorc armonee do Castdle dc- 
vant lui, chorchant son fi'cre partout oil 1 on I'ombattait encore, et criant, 
echaufle par le carnage — ‘ Oil est ce batard, qui se nomme roi de 
Castille?’ ” (Ilistoire de Don Pedre, p. 504.) 

Ultimately Don Pedro, blocked up and almost staiwed out in the 
castle of Montiel, w as entrapped by simulated negotiations into the 
power of his enemies. He was slain in personal conflict by the dagger 
of his brother Henri, after a desperate struggle, in which he seemed 
likely to prevail, if Henri had not been partially aided by a bystander. 

This tragical scene (on the night of the 23rd of March, 1369) is 
graphically described by M. Merimee (p. 564-566). 

r 2 
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such a degree of strength as might probably have 
enabled him to forestal the work afterwards per- 
formed by the Macedonian kings, and to make the 
Greeks in Europe as well as those in Asia his de- 
pendents. He would have employed Grecian mili- 
tary organisation against Grecian independence, as 
Philip and Alexander did after him. His money 
would have enabled him to hire an overwhelming 
force of Grecian officers and soldiers, who wmuld 
(to use the expression of Proxenus as recorded by 
Xenophon') have thought him a better friend to 
them than their own country. It would have en- 
abled him also to take advantage of dissension and 
venality in the interior of each Grecian city, and 
thus to weaken their means of defence while he 
strengthened his own means of attack. This was a 
policy which none of the Persian kings, from Darius 
son of Hystaspes down to Darius Codomannus, had 
ability or perseverance enough to follow out : none 
of them knew either the true value of Grecian in- 
struments, or how to employ them with effect. The 
whole conduct of Cyrus, in reference to this memo- 
rable expedition, manifests a superior intelligence, 
competent to use the resources which victory would 
have pot in his hands, — and an ambition likely to 
use them against the Greeks, in avenging the hu- 
miliations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace of 
Kallias. 

^ ‘ Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 5. 'Yma-xiXiTo di aMv (Sevo<f>S>PTa Ilpo^evos) 
flTkeot, (pikov Kipa wmfiVdV ov airos Kpeirra iavr^ vopiCtiv 
T^s TTarpidoff. 
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RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 

The first triumphant feeling of the Greek troops 
at Kunaxa was exchanged, as soon as they learnt 
the death of Cyrus, for dismay and sorrow ; accom- 
panied by unavailing repentance for the venture 
into which he and Klearchus had seduced them. 
Probably Klearchus himself too repented, and with 
good reason, of having displayed, in his manner of 
fighting the battle, so little foresight, and so little 
regard either to the injunctions or to the safety of 
Cyrus. Nevertheless he still maintained the tone 
of a victor in the field, and after expressions of grief 
for the fate of the young prince, desired ProklSs 
and Glus to return to Arieeus, with the reply, that 
the Greeks on their side were conquerors without 
any enemy remaining ; that they were about to 
march onward against Artaxerxes ; and that if 
Ariceus would join them, they would place him on 
the throne which had been intended for Cyrus. 
While this reply was conveyed to Ariseus by his 
particular friend Menon along with the messengers, 
the Greeks procured a meal as well as they could, 
having no bread, by killing some of the baggage ani- 
mals ; and by kindling fire, to cook their meat, from 
the arrows, the W' ooden Egyptian shields which had 
been thrown awayon thefield, and the baggage carts'. 

Before any answer could be received from Ariaeus, 

‘ XcB. Auab. ii. 1, 5-7. 
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heralds appeared coming from Artaxerxes ; among 
them being Phalinus, a Greek from Zakynthus, and 
the Greek surgeon Ktesias of Knidus, who was in 
the service of the Persian king'. Phalinus, an offi- 
cer of some military experience and in the confidence 
of Tissaphernes, addressed himself to the Greek 
commanders ; requiring them on the part of the 
King, since he was now victor and had slain Cyrus, 
to surrender their arms and appeal to his mercy. 
To this summons, painful in the extreme to a Gre- 
cian ear, Klearchus replied that it was not the prac- 
tice for victorious men to lay down their arms. 
Being then called away to examine the sacrifice 
which was going on, he left the interview to the 
other officers, who met the summons of Phalinus 
by an emphatic negative. “ If the King thinks 
himself strong enough to ask for our arms uncon- 
ditionally, let him come and try to seize them.” 
“ The King (rejoined Phalinus) thinks that you are 
in his power, being in the midst of his territory, 
hemmed in by impassable rivers, and encompassed 
by his innumerable subjects.” — “ Our arms and our 
valour are all that remains to us (replied a young 
Athenian) ; we shall not be fools enough to hand 
over to you our only remaining treasure, but shall 
employ them still to have a fight for your trea- 

* We know from Plutarch (Arta.xer. c. 13) that Ktesias distinctly 
asserted himself to have been present at this interview, and I see no 
reason why we shonld not believe him. Plutarch indeed rejects his tes- 
timony as false, affirming that Xenophon would certainly have men- 
tioned him, had he been there : but such an objection seems to me in- 
sufficient. Nor is it necessary to constme the words of Xenophon, 

S’ airwp ^aXtms tis 'EXX^v (ii. 1, 7) so strictly as to negative the pre- 
sence of one or two other Greeks. Phalinus is thus specified because 
he was the spokesman of the party — a military man. 
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sure^” But though several spoke in this resolute 
tone, there were not wanting others disposed to en- 
courage a negotiation ; saying that they had been 
faithful to Cyrus as long as he lived, and would now 
be faithful to Artaxerxes, if he wanted their services 
in Egypt or anywhere else. In the midst of this 
parley Klearchus returned, and was requested by 
Phalinus to return a final answer on behalf of all. 
He at first asked the advice of Phalinus himself : 
appealing to the common feeling of Hellenic pa- 
triotism, and anticipating, with very little judge- 
ment, that the latter would encourage the Greeks 
in holding out. “ If (replied Phalinus) I saw one 
chance out of ten thousand in your favour, in the 
event of a contest with the King, I should advise 
you to refuse the surrender of your arms. But as 
there is no chance of safety for you against the 
King’s consent, I recommend you to look out for 
safety in the only quarter where it presents itself.” 
Sensible of the mistake which he had made in asking 
the question, Klearchus rejoined — “ That is your 
opinion : now report our answer. We think we 
shall be better friends to the King, if we are to be 
his friends, — or more effective enemies, if we are to 
be his enemies — with our arms, than without them.” 
Phalinus, in retiring, said that the King proclaimed 
a truce so long as they remained in their present 
position — but war, if they moved, either onward or 
backward. And to this Klearchus acceded, without 
declaring which he intended to do*. 

' Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 12. oSv oiov ra iiova fjfuv dya6a Svra vfur 
TrapaSaa-eW dXXa avv roirots Kai wtpt rav vpfrepav ayaSai/ paxwptOa. 

» Xen. Anab. u. 1, 14-22. Diodorus (xiv. 25) somewhat copous 
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Shortly after the departure of Phalinus, the en- 
voys dispatched to Ariseus returned ; communicating 
his reply, that the Persian grandees would never 
tolerate any pretensions on his part to the crown, 
and that he intended to depart early the next morn- 
ing on his return ; if the Greeks wished to accom- 
pany him, they must join him during the night. 
In the evening, Klearchus, convening the generals 
and the lochages (or captains of lochi), acquainted 
them that the morning sacrifice had been of a nature 
to forbid their marching against the King — a pro- 
hibition, of which he now understood the reason, 
from having since learnt that the King was on the 
other side of the Tigris, and therefore out of their 
reach — but that it was favourable for rejoining 
Ariseus. He gave directions accordingly for a 
night-march back along the Euphrates, to the sta- 
tion where they had passed the last night but one 
prior to the battle. The other Grecian generals, 
without any formal choice of Klearchus as chief, 
tacitly acquiesced in his orders, from a sense of 
his superior decision and experience, in an emer- 
gency when no one knew what to propose. The 
night-march was successfully accomplished, so that 
they joined Ariaeus at the preceding station about 
midnight; not without the alarming symptom how- 
ever, that MiltokythSs the Thracian deserted to the 
King at the head of 340 of his countrymen, partly 
horse, partly foot. 

The first proceeding of the Grecian generals was 

in his account of the interview with Phalinus. But he certainly fol- 
lowed other authorities besides Xenophon, if even it be true that he had 
Xenophon before him. Tlie allusion to the past heroism of Leonidas 
seems rather in the style of Ephorus. 
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to exchange solemn oaths of reciprocal fidelity and 
fraternity with Ariseus. According to an ancient 
and impressive practice, a bull, a wolf, a boar, and 
a ram, were all slain, and their blood allowed to 
run into the hollow of a shield ; in which the Greek 
generals dipped a sword, and Ariseus, with his chief 
companions, a spear ‘. The latter, besides the pro- 
mise of alliance, engaged also to guide the Greeks 
in good faith down to the Asiatic coast. Klearchus 
immediately began to ask what route he proposed 
to take ; whether to return by that along which 
they had come up, or by any other. To this Ariseus 
replied, that the road along which they had marched 
was impracticable for retreat, from the utter want 
of provisions through seventeen days of desert ; but 
thatheintendedtochooseanother read, which though 
longer, would be sufficiently productive to furnish 
them with provisions. There was, however, a ne- 
cessity (he added), that the first two or three days’ 
marches should be of extreme length, in order that 
they might get out of the reach of the King’s forces, 
who would hardly be able to overtake them after- 
wards with any considerable numbers. 

They had now come 93 days’ march* from Ephe- 


' Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 7-9- 

Kocb remarks lio« ever, with "ooil reason, that it is difficult to see 
how they could get a w olf m Babylonia, for the sacrifice (Zug der Zehn 
Tausend, p. 51). 

2 Such is the sura total stated by Xenophon himself (Anab. ii. 1, 6). 
It is greater, by nine days, than the sum total which we should obtain 
by adding together the separate days’ march specified by Xenophon from 
Sardis. But the distance from Sardis to Ephesus, as we know from 
Herodotus, was three days’ joimncy (Herod, v. .55) ; and therefore the 
discrepancy is really only to the amount of six, not of nine. See 
Kruger ad Anabas. p. 5.56; Koch, Zug der Z. p. 141. 
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sus, or 90 from Sardis‘. The distance from Sardis 
to Kunaxa is, according to Colonel Chesney, about 
1265 geographical miles, or 1464 English miles. 
There had been at least 96 days of rest, enjoyed at 
various places, so that the total of time elapsed must 
have at least been 189 days, or a little more than 
half a year®: but it was probably greater, since some 
intervals of rest are not specified in number of days. 

How to retrace their steps, was now the problem, 
apparently insoluble. As to the military force of 
Persia in the field, indeed, not merely the easy vic- 
tory at Kunaxa, but still more the undisputed march 
throughout so long a space, left them no serious 
apprehensions®. In spite of this great extent, po- 
pulation, and riches, they had been allowed to pass 
through the most difficult and defensible country, 
and to ford the broad Euphrates, without a blow : 
nay, the King had shrunk from defending the long 
trench which he had specially caused to be dug for 
the protection of Babylonia. But the difficulties 
which stood between them and their homes were of 
a very different character. How were they to find 
their way back, or obtain provisions, in defiance of 
a numerous hostile cavalry, which, not without effi- 
ciency even in a pitched battle, would be most for- 
midable in opposing their retreat ? The line of their 
upward march had all been planned, with supplies 

' Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and Tigris, c. ii. p. 208) calculates 
1265 geographical miles from Sardis to Kunaxa or the Mounds of Mo- 
hammed. 

* For example, we are not told how long they rested at Pyl«, or op- 
posite to Charmande. I have given some grounds (in the preceding 
chapter) for believing that it cannot have been less than five days. The 
army must have been in the utmost need of repose, as well as of pro- 
tons. 3 Xen. Anab. i. 5, 9. 
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furnished, by Cyrus : — yet even under such ad- 
vantages, supplies had been on the point of failing, 
in one part of the inarch. They were now, for the 
first time, called upon to think and provide for them- 
selves ; without knowledge of either roads or di- 
stances — without trustworthy guides — without any 
one to furnish or even to indicate supplies — and 
with a territory all hostile, traversed by rivers which 
they had no means of crossing. Klearchus himself 
knew nothing of the country, nor of any other river 
except the Euphrates ; nor does he indeed in his 
heart seem to have conceived retreat as practicable 
without the consent of the King*. The reader who 
casts his eye on a map of Asia, and imagines the 
situation of this Greek division on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, near the parallel of latitude 33° 30' 
— will hardly be surprised at any measure of de- 
spair, on the part either of general or soldiers. And 
we may add that Klearchus had not even the ad- 
vantage of such a map, or probably of any map at 
all, to enable him to shape his course. 

In this dilemma, the first and most natural im- 
pulse was to consult Ariaeus ; who (as has been al- 
ready stated) pronounced, with good reason, that 
return by the same road was impracticable ; and 
promised to conduct them home by another road — 
longer indeed, yet better supplied. At daybreak on 
the ensuing morning, they began their march in an 
easterly direction, anticipating that before night 
they should reach some villages of the Babylonian 
territory, as in fact they did*; yet not before they 

■ Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 6, 7. 

’ Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 13. ’End yap ^p-tpa tyiviTo, inoptiovTo iv 
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had been alarmed in the afternoon by the supposed 
approach of some of the enemy’s horse, and by 
evidences that the enemy were not far off, which in- 
duced them to slacken their march for the purpose 
of more cautious array. Hence they did not reach 
the first villages before dark ; and these too had 

exovres Tov ^\iop, 'Xoyt^o/ievoi rj^eiv afia fjX'no bvvovTi els Kw/ias 
Tijs Ba/3tiX<aw'ai xa>pas' Kai tovto flip ovk i'^tia6r}tTav. 

Schneider in his note on tliis passage, as well as Ritter (Erdkunde, 
part. X. 3. p. 17), Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track, p. 103) and 
Colonel Chesney (Euph. and Tigr. p. 219), understand the words here 
used by Xenophon in a sense from which I dissent. “ WTien it was day, 
the army proceeded onward on their march, having the sun on their 
right hand ’’—these words they understand as meaning that the army 
marched northward : whereas, in my judgement, the words intimate 
that the army marched eastward. To have the sun on the right hand, 
does not so much refer either to the precise point where, or to the pre- 
cise instant when, the sun rises, — but to his diurnal path through the 
heavens, and to the general direction of the day’s march. This maybe 
seen by comparing the remarkable passage in Herodotus, iv. 42, in re- 
ference to the alleged circumnavigation of Africa, from the Red Sea 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of Gibraltar, by the Phoeni- 
cians under the order of Nekos. These Phoenicians said “ that in sailing 
round Africa (from the Red Sea) they had the sun on their right hand 
as TTiP Aipvrjp TrepnrXaopTes top geXiov eaxop iw'i be^ig. Herodotus 
rejects this statement as incredible. Kot knowing the phenomena of a 
southern latitude beyond the tropic of Capricorn, he could not imagine 
that men in sailing from East to West could possibly have the sun on 
their right hand : any man journeying from the Red Sea to the Straits of 
Gibraltar must, in his judgement, have the sun on the k/t hand, as he 
himself had always e.xpcrienccd in the north latitude of the Mediterranean 
or the African coast. See Vol. III. of this History, ch. xviii. p. 378. 

In addition to this reason, we may remark, that ^Vritcus and the Greeks, 
starting from their camp on the banks of the Euphrates (the place 
where they had passed the last night but one before the battle of Ku- 
naxa) and marching northward, could not expect to arrive, and could 
not really arrive, at villages of the Babylonian territory. But they 
might naturally expect to do so, if they marched eastward, towards the 
Ti^s. Xor would they have hit upon the enemy in a northerly march, 
which woMd in fact have been something near to a return upon their 
own previous steps. They would moreover have been stopped by the 
undefended Trench, which could only be passed at the narrow, opening 
close to the Euphrates. 
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been pillaged by the enemy while retreating before 
them, so that only the first-comers under Klearchus 
could obtain accommodation, while the succeeding 
troops, coming up in the dark, pitched as they could 
without any order. The w'hole camp was a scene 
of clamour, dispute, and even alarm, throughout 
the night. No provisions could be obtained. 

Early the next morning Klearchus ordered them 
under arms ; and desiring to expose the groundless 
nature of the alarm, caused the herald to proclaim, 
that whoever would denounce the person who had 
let the ass into the camp on the preceding night, 
should be rewarded with a talent of silver*. 

What was the project of route entertained by Heralds 

A • X • a • -A A r- from the 

Ariteus, we cannot ascertain®; since it was not tar- Persians to 
ther pursued. For the effect of the unexpected ar- i^ruce^””* 
rival of the Greeks as if to attack the enemy — and 
even the clamour and shouting of the camp during 
the night — so intimidated the Persian commanders, 
that they sent heralds the next morning to treat 
about a truce. The contrast between this message, 
and the haughty summons of the preceding day to 
lay down their arms, was sensibly felt by the Gre- 
cian officers, and taught them that the proper way 
of dealing with the Persians was by a bold and 
aggressive demeanour. When Klearchus was ap- 
prised of the arrival of the heralds, he desired them 
at first to wait at the outposts until he was at leisure ; 
then, having put his troops into the best possible 

* Xen. Anab. ii. 2 , 20. This seems to have been a standing military 
jest, to make the soldiers laugh at their past panic. See the references 
in Kruger and Schneider’ s notes. 

’ Diodorus (xiv. 25 ) tells us that Ariaeus intended to guide them 
towards Paphlagonia : a very loose indication. 
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order, with a phalanx compact on every side to the 
eye, and the unarmed persons out of sight, he de- 
sired the heralds to be admitted. He marched out 
to meet them with the most showy and best-armed 
soldiers immediately around him, and when they 
informed him that they had come from the King 
with instructions to propose a truce, and to report 
on what conditions the Greeks would agree to it, 
Klearchus replied abruptly — “ Well then — go and 
tell the King, that our first business must be to 
fight ; for we have nothing to eat, nor will any man 
presume to talk to Greeks about a truce, without 
first providing dinner for them.” With this reply 
the heralds rode off, but returned very speedily ; 
thus making it plain that the King, or the com- 
manding ofiicer, was near at hand. They brought 
word that the King thought their answer reason- 
able, and had sent guides to conduct them to a place 
where they would obtain provisions, if the truce 
should be concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order 
to impose upon the Persians, Klearchus concluded 
the truce, and desired that the guides would conduct 
the army to those quarters where provisions could 
be had. He was most circumspect in maintaining 
exact order during the march, himself taking charge 
of the rear guard. The guides led them over many 
ditches and channels, full of water, and cut for the 
purpose of irrigation ; some so broad and deep that 
they could not be crossed without bridges. The 
army had to put together bridges for the occasion, 
from palm-trees either already fallen, or expressly 
cut down. This was a troublesome business, which 
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Klearchus himself superintended with peculiar strict- 
ness. He carried his spear in the left hand, his 
stick in the right ; employing the latter to chastise 
any soldier who seemed remiss — and even plunging 
into the mud and lending his own hands in aid 
wherever it was necessary'. As it was not the 
usual season of irrigation for crops, he suspected 
that the canals had been filled on this occasion ex- 
pressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing 
them with the difficulties of their prospective march ; 
and be was anxious to demonstrate to the Persians 
that these difficulties were no more than Grecian 
energy could easily surmount. 

At length they reached certain villages indicated 
by their guides for quarters and provision ; and 
here for the first time they had a sample of that 
unparalleled abundance of the Babylonian territory, 
which Herodotus is afraid to describe with nume- 
rical precision. Large quantities of corn, — dates 
not only in great numbers, but of such beauty, 
freshness, size and flavour, as no Greek had ever 
seen or tasted, insomuch that fruit like what was 
imported into Greece, was disregarded and left for 
the slaves — wine and vinegar, both also made from 
the date-palm : these are the luxuries which Xe- 
nophon is eloquent in describing, after his recent 
period of scanty fare and anxious apprehension ; 
not without also noticing the headaches which such 
new and luscious food, in unlimited quantity, brought 
upon himself and others®. 

After three days passed in these restorative quar- 
ters, they were visited by Tissaphernes, accompa- 
> Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 7 , 13. * Xen. Anab. n. 3, 14, 17. 
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nied by four Persian grandees and a suite of slaves. 
The satrap began to open a negotiation with Klear- 
chus and the other generals. Speaking through an 
interpreter, he stated to them that the vicinity of his 
satrapy to Greece impressed him with a strong inter- 
est in favour of the Cyreian Greeks, and made him 
anxious to rescue them out of their present despe- 
rate situation ; that he had solicited the King’s per- 
mission to save them, as a personal recompense to 
himself for having been the first to forewarn him of 
the schemes of Cyrus, and for having been the only 
Persian who had not fled before the Greeks at Ku- 
naxa ; that the King had promised to consider this 
point, and had sent him in the meantime to ask the 
Greeks what their purpose was in coming up to 
attack him ; and that he trusted the Greeks would 
give him a conciliatory answer to carry back, in 
order that he might have less difficulty in realising 
what he desired for their benefit. To this Klear- 
chus, after first deliberating apart with the other 
officers, replied, that the army had come together, 
and had even commenced their march, without any 
purpose of hostility to the King ; that Cyrus had 
brought them up the country under false pretences, 
but that they had been ashamed to desert him in 
the midst of danger, since he had always treated 
them generously ; that since Cyrus was now dead, 
they had no purpose of hostility against the King, 
but were only anxious to return home ; that they 
were prepared to repel hostility from all quarters, 
but would be not less prompt in requiting favour or 
assistance. With this answer Tissaphernes de- 
parted, and returned on the next day but one, in- 
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forming them that he had obtained the King’s per- 
mission to save the Grecian army — though not 
without great opposition, since many Persian coun- 
sellors contended that it was unworthy of the King’s 
dignity, to suffer those who had assailed him to 
escape. “lam now ready (said he) to conclude a Convention 
covenant and exchange oaths with you ; engaging 
to conduct you safely back into Greece, with the «hoTn'’ 
country friendly, and with a regular market for you 
to purchase provisions. You must stipulate on ‘’‘eCreeUj 

, , ^ home. 

your part always to pay for your provisions, and to 
do no damage to the country : if I do not furnish 
you with provisions to buy, you are then at liberty 
to take them where 3^11 can find them.” Well 
were the Greeks content to enter into such a cove- 
nant, which was sworn, with hands given upon it, 
by Klearchus, the other generals, and the lochages, 
on their side — and by Tissaphernes with the King’s 
brother-in-law on the other. Tissaphernes then left 
them, saying that he would go back to the King, 
make preparations, and return to reconduct the 
Greeks home ; going himself to his own satrapy'. 

The statements of Ktesias, though known to us Motives of 
only indirectly and not to be received without cau- sllinf— 
tion, afford ground for believing that Queen Pary- 
satis decidedly wished success to her son Cyrus in 
his contest for the throne — that the first report towards 

fc Cyrus 

conveyed to her of the battle of Kunaxa, announ- 
cing the victory of Cyrus, filled her with joy, which 
was exchanged for bitter sorrow wdien she was in- 
formed of his death, — that she caused to be slain 
with horrible tortures all those, who though acting 
‘ Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 18-27. 
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in the Persian army and for the defence of Arta- 
xerxes, had any participation in the death of Cyrus 
— and that she showed favourable dispositions to- 
wards the Cyreian Greeks*. It seems probable, 
farther, that her influence may have been exerted 
to procure for them an unimpeded retreat, without 
anticipating the use afterwards made by Tissa- 
phernes (as will soon appear) of the present con- 
vention. And in one point of view, the Persian 
king had an interest in facilitating their retreat. 
For the very circumstanee which rendered retreat 
difficult, also rendered the Greeks dangerous to 
him in their actual position. They were in the 
heart of the Persian empire, within seventy miles 
of Babylon ; in a country not only teeming with 
fertility, but also extremely defensible ; especially 
against cavalry, from the multiplicity of canals, 
as Herodotus observed respecting Lower Egypt®. 
And Klearchus might say to his Grecian soldiers — 
what Xenophon was afterwards preparing to say to 
them at Kalp4 on the Euxine Sea, and what Nikias 
also affirmed to the unhappy Athenian army whom 
he conducted away from Syracuse® — that wherever 
they sat down, they were sufficiently numerous and 
well-organised to become at once a city. A body 
of such troops might effectually assist, and would 
perhaps encourage, the Babylonian population to 
throw off the Persian yoke, and to exonerate them- 
selves from the prodigious tribute which they now 

' Ktesia: Persica, Fragm. c. 59, ed. Bahr j compared with the remark, 
able Fragment. 18, preserved by the so-called Demetrius Phalereus; 
see also Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 17- 

“ Hcroilot. i. 193; ii. 108; Strabo, xvii. p. 788. 

’ Xen. Anab. v. 6, 16; Thucyd. vii. 
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paid to the satrap. For these reasons, the advisers 
of Artaxerxes thought it advantageous to convey 
the Greeks across the Tigris out of Babylonia, 
beyond all possibility of returning thither. This 
was at any rate the primary object of the conven- 
tion. And it was the more necessary to conciliate 
the good will of the Greeks, because there seems 
to have been but one bridge over the Tigris ; which 
bridge could only be reached by inviting them to 
advance considerably farther into the interior of 
Babylonia. 

Such was the state of fears and hopes on both Long halt 
sides, at the time when Tissaphernes left the Greeks, Greeks— 
after concluding his convention. For twenty days did quTreei 
they await his return, without receiving from him Arlaus. 
any communication ; the Cyreian Persians under 
Ariaeus being encamped near them . Such prolonged 
and unexplained delay became, after a few days, the 
source of much uneasiness to the Greeks ; the more 
so as Ariaeus received during this interval several 
visits from his Persian kinsmen, and friendly mes- 
sages from the King, promising amnesty for his 
recent services under Cyrus. Of these messages 
the effects were painfully felt, in manifest coldness 
of demeanour on the part of his Persian troops to- 
wards the Greeks. Impatient and suspicious, the 
Greek soldiers impressed uponKlearchus their fears, 
that the King had concluded the recent convention 
only to arrest their movements, until he should have 
assembled a larger array and blocked up more effec- 
tually the roads against their return. To this Kle- 
archus replied — “ 1 am aware of all that you say. 

Yet if we now strike our tents, it will be a breach 

Q 2 
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of the convention, and a declaration of war. No 
one will furnish us with provisions : we shall have 
no guides : Ariseus will desert us forthwith, so that 
we shall have his troops as enemies instead of 
friends. Whether there be any other river for us to 
cross, I know’ not ; but we know that the Euphrates 
itself can never be crossed, if there be an enemy to 
resist us. Nor have we any cavalrj’^, — while cavalry 
is the best and most numerous force of our enemies. 
If the King, having all these advantages, really 
wishes to destroy us, I do not know why he should 
falsely exchange all these oaths and solemnities, 
and thus make his own word worthless in the eyes 
both of Greeks and barbarians'.” 

Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as 
they testify his own complete despair of the situa- 
tion — certainly a very natural despair — except by 
amicable dealing with the Persians ; and also his 
ignorance of geography and the country to be tra- 
versed. This feeling helps to explain his imprudent 
confidence afterwards in Tissaphernes. 

That satrap however, after twenty days, at last 
came back, with his army prepared to return to 
Ionia — with the King’s daughter whom he had just 
received in marriage, — and with another grandee 
named Orontas. Tissaphernes took the conduct of 
the march, providing supplies for the Greek troops 
to purchase ; while Ariaeus and his division now 
separated themselves altogether from the Greeks, 
and became intermingled with the other Persians. 
Klearchus and the Greeks followed them, at the 
distance of about three miles in the rear, with a se- 
' Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 3-8. 
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parate guide for themselves ; not without jealousy 
and mistrust, sometimes shown in individual con- 
flicts, while collecting wood or forage, between them 
and the Persians of Arimus. After three days’ 
march (that is, apparently, three days, calculated 
from the moment when they began their retreat 
with Ariseus) they came to the Wall of Media, and 
passed through it*, prosecuting their march on- 
ward through the country on its other or interior 
side. It was of bricks cemented with bitumen, 100 
feet high, and 20 feet broad ; it was said to extend 
a length of 20 parasangs (or about 70 miles, if we 
reckon the parasang at 30 stadia), and to be not 
far distant from Babylon. Two days of farther 
march, computed as eight parasangs, brought 
them to the Tigris. During these two days they 

' Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 13. AieXSoms Tpels (rradiiovs, acpUovro 
5 r/) 4 p TO MijSi'af <caXop/i€POP T«xos,Kal7rap^X^op apToO e"cro>. It appears 
to me that these three days’ march or oradftoi can hardly be computed 
from the moment when they commenced their march under the conduct 
of Tissaphemes. Whoever looks at Plan II., annexed to the present 
volume, w ill'see that there could not be a distance equal to three days’ 
march between the point from whence Tissaphemes began to conduct 
them, and any point of the Wall of Media at which they were likely to 
pass through it. And if the WaU of Media be placed two days’ march 
farther to the southward, it cannot have had the length which Xeno- 
phon ascribes to it; since tbe two rivers come gradually nearer to 
each other. On the other hand, if we begin from the moment when 
the Greeks started nnder conduct of Aria-us. we can plainly trace 
three distinct resting-places {(rradgovs) before they reached the Wall of 
Media. First, at the villages wlicre the confusion and alarm arose 
(ii. 2, 13-21). Secondly, at the villages of abundant supply, where they 
concluded the tmee with Tissaphemes, and waited twenty days for his 
return (ii. 3, 14 ; ii. 4, 9). Thirdly, one night’s halt under the conduct 
of Tissaphemes, before they reached the Wall of Media. This makes 
three distinct stations or halting-places, between the station (the first 
station after passing the undefended trench) from whence they started 
to begin their retreat under the conduct of Ariseus,— and the point 
where they traversed the Wall of Media. 
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crossed two great ship canals, one of them over a 
permanent bridge, the other over a temporary 
bridge laid on seven boats. Canals of such mag- 
nitude must probably have been two among the 
four stated by Xenophon to be drawn from the 
river Tigris, each of them a parasang distant from 
the other. They were 100 feet broad, and deep 
enough even for heavy vessels ; they were distri- 
buted by means of numerous smaller channels and 
ditches for the irrigation of the soil ; and they were 
said to fall into the Euphrates ; or rather perhaps 
they terminated in one main larger canal cut di- 
rectly from the Euphrates to the Tigris, each of 
them joining this larger canal at a different point of 
its course. Within less than two miles of the Tigris 
was a large and populous city named Sittak^, near 
which the Greeks pitched their camp, on the verge 
of a beautiful park or thick grove full of all kinds 
of trees ; while the Persians all crossed the Tigris, 
at the neighbouring bridge. 

As Proxenus and Xenophon were here walking 
in front of the camp after supper, a man was brought 
up who had asked for the former at the advanced 
posts. This man said that he came with instruc- 
tions from Ariaeus. He advised the Greeks to be on 
their guard, as there were troops concealed in the 
adjoining grove, for the purpose of attacking them 
during the night — and also to send and occupy the 
bridge over the Tigris, since Tissaphernes intended 
to break it down, in order that the Greeks might 
be caught without possibility of escape between 
the river and the canal. On discussing this in- 
formation with Klearchus, who was much alarmed 
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by it, a young Greek present remarked that the two 
matters stated by the informant contradicted each 
other ; for that if Tissaphernes intended to attack 
the Greeks during the night, he would not break 
down the bridge, so as both to prevent his own 
troops on the other side from crossing to aid, and to 
deprive those on this side of all retreat if they were 
beaten, — while, if the Greeks were beaten, there was 
no escape open to them, whether the bridge conti- 
nued or not. This remark induced Klearchus to 
ask the messenger, what was the extent of ground 
between the Tigris and the canal. The mes- 
senger replied, that it was a great extent of coun- 
try, comprising many large cities and villages. Re- 
flecting on this communication, the Greek officers 
came to the conclusion that the message was a 
stratagem on the part of Tissaphernes to frighten 
them and accelerate their passage across the Tigris ; 
under the apprehension that they might conceive 
the plan of seizing or breaking the bridge and occu- 
pying a permanent position in the spot where they 
were ; which was an island, fortified on one side 
by the Tigris, — on the other sides, by intersecting 
canals between the Euphrates and the Tigrish Such 
an island was a defensible position, having a most 

' I reserve for tins ])lace the cosi'ideratioii of that ^^lH(•l^ Xenophon 
states, in two or tlner p.issajres, ahont the Wall of Media and about 
ditferent canals in connection with the Tigris — the result of winch, as 
far as I can make it out, stands in my te.\t. 

1 have already stated, in the preceding chapter, that in the tnai-ch of 
the day next hut one preceding the battle of Kuna.xa, the army came to 
a deep and broad trench dug for ilefence across their line of way, with 
the exception of a narrow gut of twenty feet broad close by the Euphra- 
tes ; through which gut the w hole army jiasscd. Xenophon says, “ This 
trench had been carried upwards across the plain as far as the Wall of 
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productive territory with numerous cultivators, so 
as to furnish shelter and means of hostility for 

Media, where indeed the canals are situated, flowing from the river 
Tigris; four canals, 100 feet in breadth, and extremely deep, so that 
corn-bearing vessels sail along them. They strike into the Euphrates, 
they are distant each from the other by one parasang, and there are 
bridges over them — HaptreraTo & t) ra<j>pos avea bta tov ncblov cTrt 
ba)beKa irapdo'ayyas, Mijbias relxovs, evda 8 t) (the books print 

a full stoj) between rflxovs and evBa, which appears to me incorrect, as 
the sense goes on without interruption) €2(tiv ai dteopyxeSf otto tov 
T iyprjros Trorapov peovaai' fieri Be Terrapes, to pep evpos 7r\€dpLaiai, ^aBeiat 
be lerxvp^s, ^cat TrXoia TrXri ev avTais aiTaycoyd' eler^dWoven de eis tov 
"E vefipdTijVy biaXelTTOveri S’ eKdarr) TrapatrdyyTjP, yeefyvpai b* eTreiertv. The 
present tense— eiVti/ al btdfpvxes — seems to mark the local reference of 
Ma to the Wall of Media, and not to the actual march of the array. 

Major Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, p. 'J9-S7, 
&c.), Ritter (Erdkimde, x. p. 16), Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 46, 
4/), and Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, 
p. 88) consider Xenophon to state that the Cyreian army on this day’s 
march (the day but one before the battle) passed through the Wall of 
Media and over the four distinct canals reaching from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates. They all indeed contest the accuracy of this latter state- 
ment; Rennell remarking that the level of the Tigris in tliis part of its 
course, is lower than that of the Euphrates ; and that it could not supply 
water for so many broad canals so near to each other. Col. Chesney 
also conceives the army to have passed through the Wall of Media be- 
fore the battle of Kunaxa, 

It seems to me, however, that they do not correctly intei*pret the 
words of Xenophon, who does not say that Cyrus ever passed either 
the M all of Media or these four canals before the battle of Kunaxa, but 
who says fas Kruger, De Authentia Anabaseos, p. 12, prefixed to his 
edition of tlie Anabasis, rightly explains him) that these four canals 
flowing from the Tigris are at, or near, the Wall of Mctlia, which the 
Greeks did not pass through until long offer the battle, when Tissa- 
phemes was conducting them towards the Tigris, two days’ march be- 
fore they reached Sittak^ (Anab. ii. 4, 12). 

It has been supposed, during the last few years, that the direction of 
the M all of Media could be verified by actual ruins still subsisting on 
the spot. Dr. Ross and Captain Lynch (see Journal of the Geographi- 
cal hocietj', vol. ix. p, 446-4/^, with Captain LjTich’s map annexed) 
discovered a line of embankment which they considered to be the rem- 
nant of it. It begins on the western bank of the Tigris, in latitude 
34 3 , and stretches towards the Euphrates in a direction from N.N.E. 
to S.S.W. It is a solitaiy straight single mound, 25 long paces thick 
with a bastion on its western face at every 55 paces, and on the same side 
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all the King’s enemies : Tissaphernes calculated 
that the message now delivered would induce the 
Greeks to become alarmed with their actual position 

it has a deep ditch, 2/ paces broad. The wall is here built of the small 
pebbles of the country, imbedded in cement of lime of great tenacity : 
it is from 35 to 40 feet in height, and mns in a straight hne as far as 
the eye can trace it. The Bedouins tell me that it goes in the same 
straight line to two mounds called Ramelah on the Euphrates, some hours 
above Felnjah : that it is, in places far inland, built of brick, and in some 
parts worn down to a level with the desert ” (Dr. Ross, 1. c. p. 446). 

Upon the faith of these observations, the supposed wall (now called 
Sidd Nimrud by the natives) has been laid down as the Wall of Media 
reaching from the Tigris to the Euphrates, in the best recent maps, 
especially that of Colonel Chesncy; and accepted as such by recent 
inquirers. 

Nevertheless subsequent observations, recently made known by 
Colonel Rawlinson to the Geographical Society, have contradicted the 
views of Dr. Ross as stated above, and shown that the Wall of Media, 
m the line here assigned to it, has no evidence to rest upon. Captain 
Jones, eouiniander of the steamer at Bagdad, undertook, at the request 
of Colonel Rawlinson, a minute examination of the loeality, and aseer- 
tained that what had been laid down as the Wall of Media was merely a 
line of mounds ; no wall at all, but a mere embankment, extending 
seven or eight miles from the Tigris, and designed to arrest the winter 
torrents and drain off the rain-water of the desert into a large reservoir, 
which sen'ed to irrigate an extensive valley between the rivers. 

From this important communication it results, that there is as yet no 
evidence now remaining for determining what was the line or position of 
the Wall of Media; which had been supposed to he a datum positively 
established, serving as premises from whence to deduce other positions 
mentioned by Xenophon. As our knowledge now stands, there is not a 
single point mentioned by Xenophon in Babylonia which can he posi- 
tively verihed, except Babylon itself — and Pylm, which is known pretty 
nearly, as the spot where Babylonia jiroper commences. 

Unable as we are to verify by any iinli'pcndcnt evidences the topo- 
grajilucal statements of Xenophon in Babylonia, iiothiug more can be 
done than to explain and illustrate clearly these statements as they 
stand. For this purpose I have given annexed to this volume a Plan 
(Plan II.) founded e.xclusively tqion the statements of Xenophon, and 
destined to render them clear to the reader. I have in this Plan in- 
serted the Wall of Media, not upon any jiositive knowledge, but in the 
course which I think it naturally woidd follow upon Xenophon’s narra- 
tive of facts. 

The description which Xenophon gives of the W’all of Media is very 
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and to cross the Tigris with as little delay as possible. 
At least this was the interpretation which the Greek 
officers put upon his proceeding ; an interpretation 
highly plausible, since, in order to reach the bridge 
over the Tigris, he had been obliged to conduct 

plain and specific. I see no reason to doubt that he actually saw it, 
passed through it, and correctly describes it in height as well as breadth. 
Its entire length he of course only gives from what he was told. His 
statement appears to me good evidence that there was a W all of Media, 
which reached from the Tigris to the Euphrates, or perhaps to some 
canal cut from the Euphrates — though there exists no mark to show 
what was the precise locality and direction of the Wall. Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxiv. 2), in the expedition of the Emperor Julian, saw 
near Macepracta, on the left hank of the Euphrates, the ruins of a wall, 
“ which in ancient times had stretched to a great distance for the de- 
fence of Assj ria against foreign invasion.” It is fair to presume that 
this was the Wall of Media : but the position of Macepracta cannot he 
assigned. 

It is important however to remember — what I have already stated in 
this note — that Xenophon did not see, and did not eross either the Wall 
of Media, or the two canals here mentioned, until many days after the 
battle of Kunaxa, 

With regard to the two large canals which Xenophon actually crossed 
over, after having passed the Wall of Media— and to the four large 
canals which he mentions as being near to the Wall of Media — I have 
drawn them on the plan in such manner as visibly to illustrate his nar- 
rative. We know from Herodotus that all the tenitory of Babylonia 
was intersected by canals, and that there was one canal greater than the 
rest and navigable, which flowed from the Euphrates to the Tigris, in a 
direction to the -south of east. This coincides pretty well with the di- 
rection assigned in Colonel Cliesiiey’s map to tlie Nahr-Malclia or Re- 
gium-Flumen, into which the four great canals, described by Xenophon 
as drawn from the Tigris to the Euphrates, might uaturally discharge 
themselves, and still be said to fall into the Euphrates, of which the 
Nahr-Malcha was as it were a branch. How the level of the two rivers 
would adjust itself, when the space hetw'een them w'as covered with a 
network of canals great and small, and when a vast quantity of the 
water of both was exhausted in fertilising the earth — is difficult to say. 

The island wherein the Greeks stood, at their po.sition near Sittake, 
before crossing the Tigris, would be a parallelogram formed by the 
Tigris, the Xahr-Malcha, and the two parallel canals joining them. It 
might well be called a large island, containing many cities and villages, 
with a large population. 
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the Greek troops into a position sufficiently tempt- 
ing for them to hold — and since he knew that his 
own purposes were purely treacherous. But the 
Greeks, officers as well as soldiers, were animated 
only by the wish of reaching home. They trusted, 
though not without misgivings, in the promise of 
Tissaphernes to conduct them ; and never for a 
moment thought of taking permanent post in this 
fertile island. They did not however neglect the 
precaution of sending a guard during the night to 
the bridge over the Tigris, which no enemy came 
to assail. On the next morning they passed over 
it in a body, in cautious and mistrustful array, and 
found themselves on the eastern bank of theTigris, — 
— not only without attack, but even without sight 
of a single Persian, except Glus the interpreter and 
a few others watching their motions. 

After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty- 
seven pontoons, the Greeks continued their march 
to the northward upon the eastern side of theTigris, 
for four days to the river Physkus ; said to be twenty 
parasangs'. The Physkus was 100 feet wide, with 
a bridge, and the large city of Opis near it. Here, 
at the frontier of Assyria and Media, the road from 
the eastern regions to Babylon joined the road 
northerly on which the Greeks were marching. An 
illegitimate brother of Artaxerxes was seen at the 
head of a numerous force, which he was conducting 
from Susa and Ekbatana as a reinforcement to the 

* There seems reason to believe that in ancient times the Tigris, above 
Bagdad, followed a course more to the westward, and less winding, 
than it does now. The situation of Opis cannot be verified. The ruins 
of a large citv w'cre seen bv Captain Lynch near the confluence of the 
river Adhem with the Tigris, which he supposed to he Opis, in lat. 34 . 
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royal array. This great host halted to see the 
Greeks pass by ; and Klearchus ordered the march 
in column of two abreast, employing himself actively 
to maintain an excellent array, and halting more 
than once. The army thus occupied so long a time 
in passing by the Persian host that their numbers 
appeared greater than the reality, even to themselves ; 
while the effect upon the Persian spectators was very 
imposing'. Here Assyria ended and Media began. 
They marched, still in a northerly direction, for six 
days through a portion of Media almost unpeopled, 
until they came to some flourishing villages which 
formed a portion of the domain of Queen Parysatis ; 
probably these villages, forming so marked an ex- 
ception to the desert character of the remaining 
march, were situated on the Lesser Zab, which 
flows into the Tigris, and which Xenophon must 
have crossed, though he makes no mention of it. 
According to the order of march stipulated between 
the Greeks and Tissaphernes, the latter only pro- 
vided a supply of provisions for the former to pur- 
chase ; but on the present halt, he allowed the 
Greeks to plunder the villages, which were rich and 
full of all sorts of subsistence — yet without carrying 
off the slaves. The wish of the satrap to put an 
insult on Cyrus, as his personal enemy^, through 
Parysatis, thus proved a sentence of ruin to these 
unhappy villagers; Five more days’ march, called 
twenty parasangs, brought them to the banks of the 
river Zabatus, or the Greater Zab, which flows into 
the Tigris near a town now called Senn. During 
the first of these five days, they saw on the opposite 
’ Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 26. * Ktesias, PVagBi. 18, ed. Bahr. 
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side of the Tigris a large town called Ka?nse, from 
whence they received supplies of provisions, brought 
across by the inhabitants upon rafts supported by 
inflated skins*. 

On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three 
days — days of serious and tragical moment. Ha- 
ving been under feelings of mistrust, ever since the 
convention with Tissaphernes, they had followed 
throughout the whole march, with separate guides 
of their own, in the rear of his army, always main- 
taining their encampment apart. During their halt 
on the Zab, so many various manifestations oc- 
curred to aggravate the mistrust, that hostilities 
seemed on the point of breaking out between the 
two camps. To obviate this danger Klearchus de- 
manded an interview with Tissaphernes, represented 
to him the threatening attitude of aflairs, and in- 
sisted on the necessity of coming to a clear under- 

‘ Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 26-28. 

Maunert, Rennell, 5Ir. Ainsworth, and most modem commentators, 
identify this town of Katpai or Kaenm with the modem town Senn ; 
which latter place Manner! (Geogr. der Gr. Rom. v. p. 333) and Ren- 
nell (Illustrations, p. 129) represent to be near the Lesser Zab instead 

of the Greater Zab. ^ 

To me it appears that the locality assigned by Xenophon to Kairai 
does not at all suit the modem town of Senn. Nor is there much real 
similarity of name between the two; although our erroneous way of 
pronouncing the Latin name Cweaec. creates a (lelusi\e .appeal ance of 
sirailiu-itv. Mr. Ainsv^orth shows that some nindern writers have been 
ini.sled in the same i.iiumer by identifying the modern town of Sert with 
Tigranoc'frtu. 

It is a perplexing circumstance in the geography of Xenophon’s work, 
that he m.akes no mention of the Lesser Zab, which yet he must have 
crossed. Herodotus notices them both, and remarks on the fact that 
though distinct rivers, both bore the same name (v. 52). Perhaps in 
drawing up his naiTative after the e.xpedition, Xenophon may have TO 
far forgotten, as to fancy that two synonymous rivers, mentioned as di- 
stinct in his memoranda, were only one. 
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standing. He impressed upon the satrap that, over 
and above the solemn oaths which had been inter- 
changed, the Greeks on their side could have no 
conceivable motive to quarrel with him ; that they 
had everything to hope from his friendship, and 
everything to fear, even to the loss of all chance of 
safe return, from his hostility ; that Tissaphernes 
also could gain nothing by destroying them, but 
would find them, if he chose, the best and most 
faithful instruments for his own aggrandisement 
and for conquering the Mysians and Pisidians — as 
Cyrus had experienced while he was alive. Klear- 
chus concluded his protest by requesting to be in- 
formed, what malicious reporter had been filling 
the mind of Tissaphernes with causeless suspicions 
against the Greeks*. 

(replied the satrap), I rejoice to hear 

with Tim- such excellent sense from your lips. You remark 

phemes — * i iu i ^ 

andu truly, that it you were to meditate evil against me, 
it would recoil upon yourselves. I shall prove to 
you, in my turn, that you have no cause to mistrust 
either the King or me. If we had wished to destroy 
you, nothing would be easier. We have super- 
abundant forces for the purpose : there are wide 
plains in which you would be starved — besides 
mountains and rivers which you would be unable 
to pass, without our help. Having thus the means 
of destroying you in our hands, and having never- 
theless bound ourselves by solemn oaths to save 
you, we shall not be fools and knaves enough to 
attempt it now', when we should draw upon our- 
selves the just indignation of the gods. It is my 

’ Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 2-15. 
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peculiar affection for my neighbours the Greeks — 
and my wish to attach to my own person, by ties 
of gratitude, the Greek soldiers of Cyrus — which 
have made me eager to conduct you to Ionia in 
safety. For I know that when you are in my ser- 
vice, though the King is the only man who can wear 
his tiara erect upon his head, I shall be able to wear 
mine erect upon my heart, in full pride and confi- 
dence h” 

So powerful was the impression made upon 
Klearchus by these assurances, that he exclaimed — 
“ Surely those informers deserve the severest pu- 
nishment, who try to put us at enmity, when we 
are such good friends to each other, and have so 
much reason to be so.” “ Yes (replied Tissapher- 
nes), they deserve nothing less: and if you, with 
the other generals and lochages, will come into my 
tent tomorrow, I will tell you who the calumniators 
are.” “ To-be-sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), and 
bring the other generals with me. I shall tell you at 
the same time, who are the parties that seek to preju- 
dice us against you.” The conversation then ended, 
the satrap detaining Klearchus to dinner, and treat- 
ing him in the most hospitable and confidential 
manner. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated 
what had passed to the Greeks, insisting on the 
necessity that all the generals should go to Tissa- 
phernes pursuant to his invitation ; in order to re- 

* Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 17--3. 

This last comparison is curious, and in all probability the genuine 
words of the satrap — Ti]v ytkv yap eVl rtdpav ^aaiXel p6t»p 

€^€<mv opOrjp t^v S’ eTTi rfj Kapdia tarns di/ vpd>v napoyreov ral 

<T€po£ evirerws 
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establish that conhdence which unworthy calum- 
niators had shaken, and to punish such of the 
calumniators as might be Greeks. So emphatically 
did he pledge himself for the good faith and phil- 
hellenic dispositions of the satrap, that he overruled 
the opposition of many among the soldiers ; w ho, 
still continuing to entertain their former suspicions, 
remonstrated especially against the extreme impru- 
dence of putting all the generals at once into the 
power of Tissaphernes. The urgency of Klearchus 
prevailed. Himself with four other generals — 
Proxenus,Menon, Agia.s, and Sokrates — and twenty 
lochages or captains — went to visit the satrap in his 
tent ; about 200 of the soldiers going along with 
them, fo make purchases for their own account in 
the Persian camp-market k 

On reaching the quarters of Tissaphernes — di- 
stant nearly three miles from the Grecian camp, 
according to habit — the five generals were admitted 
into the interior, while the lochages remained at the 
entrance. A purple flag, hoisted from the top of 
the tent, betrayed too late the purpose for which 
they had been invited to come. The lochages and 
the Grecian soldiers who had accompanied them 
were surprised and cut dowm, while the generals in 
the interior were detained, put in chains, and car- 
ried Up as prisoners to the Persian court. Here 
Klearchus, Proxenus, Agias, and Sokrates, were 
beheaded, after a short imprisonment. Queen Pa- 
rysatis, indeed, from affection to Cyrus, not only 
furnished many comforts to Klearchus in the prison 
(by the hands of her surgeon Ktesias), but used all 

' Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 30. 
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her influence with her son Artaxerxes to save his 
life ; though her efforts w-ere counteracted, on this 
occasion, by the superior influence of Queen Sta- 
teira his wife. The rivalry between these two 
royal women, doubtless arising out of many other 
circumstances besides the death of Klearchus, be- 
came soon afterwards so furious, that Parysatis 
caused Stateira to be poisoned*. 

Menon was not put to death along with the other 
generals. He appears to have taken credit at the 
Persian court for the treason of entrapping his col- 
leagues into the hands of Tissaphernes. But his life 
was only prolonged to perish a year afterwards in 
disgrace and torture— probably by the requisition of 
Parysatis, who thus avenged the death of Klearchus. 
The queen-mother had always power enough to per- 
petrate cruelties, though not always to avert them . 
She had already brought to a miserable end every 
one, even faithful defenders of Artaxerxes, concerned 
in the death of her son Cyrus. 

Though Menon thought it convenient, when 
brought up to Babylon, to boast of having been 

‘ Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 1. Ktesiw Frag. Persica, c. 60, ed. Bahr; Plu- 
tarch, Artaxerx. c. 19, 20 ; Diodor. xiv. 27- , , . 

s Tacit. Histor. i. 45. “ Othoni nondura auctonta.s merat ad prohi. 

bendum smUis : jubere jam poterat. Ita, siinulatione iric, vinciri jussum 
(Marinin Celsum) et majorcs pocnas daturum, affimians, praisenti exitio 

^'^Ktesias (Persica, c. 00 : compare Plutai'ch and Diodorus as referred 
to in the preceding note) attests the treason of Menon, which he 
probably derived from the story' of Menon himself. Xenophon men- 
tions the ignominious death of Menon, and he probably derived his m- 
formation from Ktesias (see Anabasis, ii. 6, 29). , , . 

The supposition that it was Parysatis who procured the death 
Menon, in itself highly probable, renders all the different statemenU 
consistent and harmonious. 
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the instrument through whom the generals were 
entrapped into the fatal tent, this boast is not to be 
treated as matter of fact. For not only does Xeno- 
phon explain the catastrophe differently, but in the 
delineation which he gives of Menon, dark and 
odious as it is in the extreme, he does not advance 
any such imputation ; indirectly, indeed, be sets it 
aside*. Unfortunately for the reputation of Klear- 
chus, no such reasonable excuse can be offered for 
his credulity, w'hich brought himself as well as his 
colleagues to so melancholy an end, and his whole 
array to the brink of ruin. It appears that the 
general sentiment of the Grecian army, taking just 
measure of the character of Tissaphernes, was dis- 
posed to greater circumspection in dealing with 
him. Upon that system Klearchus himself had 
hitherto acted ; and the necessity of it might have 
been especially present to his mind, since he had 
served with the Lacedaemonian fleet at Miletus in 
411 B.C., and had therefore bad fuller experience 
than other men in the army, of the satrap’s real cha- 
racter®. On a sudden he now turns round, and on 

1 Xenophon seems to intimate that there were various stories current, 
which he does not credit, to the disparagement of Menon — Kai ra yxv 
btj d<l>avTj TTfpi airrov &c. (Anab. ii. 6, 28). 

Atheneeus (xi. p. 505) erroneously states that Xenophon afBrmed 
Menon to be the person who (»used the destruction of Klearchus by 
Tissaphernes. 

® Xenophon in the C}'rop5edia (viii. 8, 3) gives a strange explanation 
of the imprudent confidence reposed by Klearchus in the assurance of 
the Persian satrap. It arose (he says) from the high reputation for 
good faith, which the Persians had acquired by the undeviating and 
scrupulous honour of the first Cyrus (or Cyrus the Great), but which 
they had since ceased to deserve, though the corruption of their cha- 
racter had not before publicly manifested itself. 

This is a cunous perversion of history to serve the purpose of his 
romance. 
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the faith of a few verbal declarations, puts all the 
military chiefs into the most defenceless posture 
and the most obvious peril, such as hardly the 
strongest grounds for confidence could have justi- 
fied. Though the remark of Machiavel is justified 
by large experience — that from the short-sightedness 
of men and their obedience to present impulse, the 
most notorious deceiver will always find new per- 
sons to trust him — still such misjudgement on the 
part of an officer of age and experience is difficult 
to explain Polyaenus intimates that beautiful 
women, exhibited by the satrap at his first banquet 
to Klearchus alone, served as a lure to attract him 
with all his colleagues to the second ; while Xeno- 
phon imputes the error to continuance of a jealous 
rivalry with Menon. The latter*, it appears, ha- 
ving always been intimate with Ariseus, had been 
thus brought into previous communication with 
Tissaphernes, by whom he had been well received, 
and by whom he was also encouraged to lay plans 
for detaching the whole Grecian army from Klear- 
chus, so as to bring it all under his (Menon’s) com- 
mand, into the service of the satrap. Such at least 
was^ the suspicion of Klearchus ; who, jealous in 
the extreme of his own military authority, tried to 
defeat the scheme by bidding still higher himself 
for the favour of Tissaphernes. Imagining that 
Menon was the unknown calumniator who preju- 
diced the satrap against him, he hoped to prevail 
on the satrap to disclose his name and dismiss him®. 
Such jealousy seems to have robbed Klearchus of 

* Macciavelli, Principe, c. 18. p. 65. ’ Polysn. vii. 18. 

* Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 27, 28. 
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his customary prudence. We must also allow for 
another impression deeply fixed in his mind ; that 
the salvation of the army was hopeless without the 
consent of Tissaphernes, and therefore, since the 
latter had conducted them thus far in safety, when 
he might have destroyed them before, that his de- 
signs at the bottom could not be hostile*. 

Notwithstanding these two great mistakes — one 
on the present occasion, one previously, at the 
battle of Kunaxa, in keeping the Greeks on the 
right contrary to the order of Cyrus — both com- 
mitted by Klearchus, the loss of that officer was 
doubtless a great misfortune to the army ; while, 
on the contrary, the removal of Menon was a signal 
benefit — perhaps a condition of ultimate safety. A 
man so treacherous and unprincipled as Xenophon 
depicts Menon, would probably have ended by really 
committing towards the army that treason, for which 
he falsely took credit at the Persian court in refer- 
ence to the seizure of the generals. 

The impression entertained by Klearchus, re- 
specting the hopeless position of the Greeks in the 
heart of the Persian territory after the death of Cy- 
rus, was perfectly natural in a military man who 
could appreciate all the means of attack and obstruc- 
tion which the enemy had it in their power to em- 
ploy. Nothing is so unaccountable in this expedi- 
tion as the manner in which such means were thrown 
away — the spectacle of Persian impotence. First, 
the whole line of upward march, including the pas- 
sage of the Euphrates, left undefended ; next, the 
long trench dug across the frontier of Babylonia, 
> Compare Anab. ii. 4 , 6 , 7 ; ii. 5, 9, 
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with only a passage of twenty feet wide left near 
the Euphrates, abandoned without a guard ; lastly, 
the line of the Wall of Media and the canals which 
offered such favourable positions for keeping the 
Greeks out of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, 
neglected in like manner, and a convention concluded, 
whereby the Persians engaged to escort the invaders 
safe to the Ionian coast, beginning by conducting 
them through the heart of Babylonia, amidst canals 
affording inexpugnable defences if the Greeks had 
chosen to take up a position among them. The 
plan of Tissaphernes, as far as we can understand 
it, seems to have been, to draw the Greeks to some 
considerable distance from the heart of the Persian 
empire, and then to open his schemes of treasonable 
hostility, which the imprudence of Klearchus en- 
abled him to do, on the banks of the Great Zab, 
with chances of success such as he could hardly 
have contemplated. We have here a fresh example 
of the wonderful impotence of the Persians. We 
should have expected that, after having committed 
so flagrant an act of perfidy, Tissaphernes would 
at least have tried to turn it to account; that 
he would have poured with all his forces and all 
his vigour on the Grecian camp, at the moment 
when it was unprepared, disorganized, and without 
commanders. Instead of which, when the generals 
(with those who accompanied them to the Persian 
camp) had been seized or slain, no attack whatever 
was made except by small detachments of Persian 
cavalry upon individual Greek stragglers in the 
plain. One of the companions of the generals, an 
Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the 
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Grecian camp, where the soldiers were looking from 
afar at the horsemen scouring the plain without 
knowing what they were about, — exclaiming that 
the Persians were massacring all the Greeks, officers 
as well as soldiers. Immediately the Greek soldiers 
hastened to put themselves in defence, expecting a 
general attack to he made upon their camp ; but no 
more Persians came near than a body of about 300 
horse, under Ariae us andMithridates (the confidential 
companions of the deceased Cyrus), accompanied 
by the brother of Tissaphernes. These men, ap- 
proaching the Greek lines as friends, called for the 
Greek officers to come forth, as they had a message 
to deliver from the King, Accordingly, Kleanor 
and Sophsenetus with an adequate guard, came to 
the front, accompanied by Xenophon, who was 
anxious to hear news about Proxenus. Ariseus then 
acquainted them that Klearchus, having been de- 
tected in a breach of the convention to which he 
had sworn, had been put to death ; that Proxenus 
and Menon, who had divulged his treason, were in 
high honour at the Persian quarters. He concluded 
by saying — “ The King calls upon you to surrender 
your arms, which now (he says) belong to him, since 
they formerly belonged to his slave Cyrus*,” 

The step here taken seems to testify a belief on 
the part of these Persians, that the generals being 
now in their power, the Grecian soldiers had become 
defenceless, and might be required to surrender their 
arms, even to men who had just been guilty of the 
most deadly fraud and injury towards them. If 
Ariaeus entertained such an expectation, he was at 

’ Xen. Ansb. ii. 6, 37, 38. 
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once undeceived by the language of Kleanor and 
Xenophon, which breathed nothing but indignant 
reproach ; so that he soon retired and left the 
Greeks to their own reflections. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, indignant 
every man within it was a prey to the most agoni- 
zing apprehensions. Ruin appeared impending and de^ 
inevitable, though no one could tell in what precise 
form it would come. The Greeks were in the midst 
of a hostile country, ten thousand stadia from home, 
surrounded by enemies, blocked up by impassable 
mountains and rivers, without guides, without pro- 
visions, without cavalry to aid their retreat, without 
generals to give orders. A stupor of sorrow and 
conscious helplessness seized upon all. Few came 
to the evening muster ; few lighted fires to cook 
their suppers ; every man lay down to rest where 
he was ; yet no man could sleep, for fear, anguish, 
and yearning after relatives whom he was never 
again to behold'. 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which 
weighed down this forlorn army, there was none 
more serious than the fact, that not a single man 
among them had now either authority to command, 
or obligation to take the initiative. Nor was any 
ambitious candidate likely to volunteer his preten- 
sions, at a moment when the post promised nothing 
but the maximum of difficulty as well as of hazard. A 
new, self-kindled, light — and self-originated stimulus 
— was required, to vivify the embers of suspended 
hope and action, in a mass paralysed for the moment, 
but every way capable of eflfort. And the inspiration 
' Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 2. 3. 
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now fell, happily for the army, upon one in whom 
a full measure of soldierly strength and courage 
was combined with the education of an Athenian, a 
democrat, and a philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like 
Homeric language, that Xenophon (to whom we owe 
the whole narrative of the expedition) describes his 
dream, or the intervention of Oneirus, sent by Zeus, 
from which this renovating impulse took its rise*. 
Lying mournful and restless like his comrades, he 
caught a short repose ; when he dreamt that he 
heard thunder, and saw the burning thunder-bolt 
fall upon his paternal house, which became forthwith 
encircled by flames. Awaking, full of terror, he 
instantly sprang up ; upon which the dream began 
to fit on and blend itself with his waking thoughts, 
and with the cruel realities of his position. His pious 
and excited fancy generated a series of shadowy 
analogies. The dream was sent by Zeus^ the King, 
since it was from him that thunder and lightning 
proceeded. In one respect, the sign was auspicious 
— that a great light had appeared to him from Zeus 
in the midst of peril and suffering. But on the 
other hand, it was alarming, that the house had ap- 
peared to be completely encircled by flames, pre- 

* Xen. Aaab. iii. 1,4-11. ^Hvd€ ns tv (rTparia Sfvo(pa>v*A0r)patos, 
ts oiht arparriybsf &C, 

Homer, Iliad, v. 9 — 

Be ns ev Tpcico’o't AdprjSt d<^v€ios, dfiViKOV, 

*lpevs *H(^at<rroio, &c. 

Compare the description of Zeus sending Oneirus to the sleeping 
Agamemnon, at the beginning of the second book of the Iliad. 

* Respecting the value of a sign from Zeus Basileus, and the necessity 
of conciliating him, compare various passages in the Cyropjedia, ii.4, 19; 
iii. 3, 21 ; vij. 5, 57 . 
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venting all egress, because this seemed to indicate 
that he would remain confined where he was in the 
Persian dominions, without being able to overcome 
the difficulties which hedged him in. Yet doubtful 
as the promise was, it was still the message of Zeus 
addressed to himself, serving as a stimulus to him 
to break through the common stupor and take the 
initiative movement*. “Why am I lying here? 

Night is advancing ; at day-break the enemy will 
be on us, and we shall be put to death with tortures. 

Not a man is stirring to take measures of defence. 

Why do I wait for any man older than myself, or 
for any man of a different city, to begin ? ” 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves Hestimu- 

1 • • . TT - • 1 • 1 latesthe 

and given with Homeric vivacity, he instantly went other cap. 
to convene the lochagi or captains who had served take’the 
underhis late friend Proxenus; and impressed upon ap^oS** 
them emphatically the necessity of standing forward “®* 
to put the army in a posture of defence. “I cannot 
sleep, gentlemen ; neither, I presume, can you, under 
our present perils. The enemy will be upon us at 
daybreak — prepared to kill us all with tortures, as 
his worst enemies. For my part, I rejoice that his 

* Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 12, 13. ncpi'^/3oc 8’ tidiis dvrjyfpSri, koX Svap 
inj pev fKptvcv dyadov, ori (v ttovois d>v ko'i Kivdvvon peya ca Ator 

Idelv t8o|e, &c ‘OttoIop ptvroi eoTi Sij to toioCtov uvap lUelv, e|fOTi 

(TKOTrCiP fK Tutv crvpiSdyTwv pfTUTo vvap, rtpfTai ytip tuSc' evOvs ineihrf 
dvqyepSrj, wpwTov piv ivvnia norw dpTrluTfi — Ti KaraKfipaf, 17 Sc Pof 
TTpo^aivcC dpa Sc rrj fjpcpa eiKos rovt noScplovs fj^cw, &c. 

The reader of Homer will readily recall various passages in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk is put into language and ex- 
panded — such as Iliad, xi. 403 — and several other passages cited or re- 
ferred to in Colonel Mine’s History of the Language and Literature of 
Greece, ch. xiv. vol. ii. p. 25 seq. 

A vision, of light shining brightly out of a friendly house, counts for 
a favourable sign (Plutarch, He Gcnio Socratis, p. S87 C.). 
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flagitious perjury has put an end to a truce by which 
we were the great losers ; a truce, under which we, 
mindful of our oaths, have passed through all the 
rich possessions of the King, without touching any- 
thing except what we. could purchase with our own 
scanty means. Now, we have our hands free : all 
these rich spoils stand between us and him, as prizes 
for the better man. The gods, who preside over 
the match, will assuredly be on the side of us, who 
have kept our oaths in spite of strong temptations, 
against these perjurers. Moreover, our bodies are 
more enduring, and our spirit more gallant, than 
theirs. They are easier to wound, and easier to 
kill, than we are, under the same favour of the gods 
as we experienced at Kunaxa. 

“ Probably others also are feeling just as we feel. 
But let us not wait for any one else to come as 
monitors to us : let us take the lead, and commu- 
nicate the stimulus of honour to others. Do you 
show yourselves now the best among the lochages — 
more worthy of being generals than the generals 
themselves. Begin at once, and 1 desire only to 
follow you. But if you order me into the front 
rank, 1 shall obey without pleading my youth as an 
excuse — accounting myself of complete maturity, 
when the purpose is to save myself from ruin*.” 

All the captains who beard Xenophon cordially 
concurred in his suggestion, and desired him to 
take the lead in executing it. One captain alone — 
Apollonides, speaking in the Boeotian dialect— pro- 

’ Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 16-25. 

“ Vel imperatore, vel milite, me utemini ” (Sallust, Bellum Gatilinar. 

f. 20). 
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tested against it as insane; enlarging upon their 
desperate position, and insisting upon submission 
to the King, as the only chance of safety. “ How 
(replied Xenophon) ? Have you forgotten the cour- 
teous treatment which we received from the Persians 
in Babylonia, when we replied to their demand for 
the surrender of our arms by showing a bold front ? 
Do not you see the miserable fate which has befallen 
Klearchus, when he trusted himself unarmed in 
their hands, in reliance on their oaths? And yet 
you scout our exhortations to resistance, again ad- 
vising us to go and plead for indulgence ! My 
friends, such a Greek as this man, disgraces not 
only his own city, but all Greece besides. Let us 
banish him from our counsels, cashier him, and 
make a slave of him to carry baggage.” — “Nay 
(observed Agasias of Stymphalus), the man has 
nothing to do with Greece : I myself have seen his 
ears bored, like a true Lydian.” Apollonides was 
degraded accordingly*. 

Xenophon with the rest then distributed them- 
selves in order to bring together the chief remaining 
officers in the army, who were presently convened, to 
the number of about one hundred. The senior cap- 

> Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 26-30. It would appear from the words of 
Xenophon that Apollonides had been one of those who had held faint- 
hearted language (u7ro/aaAaKifo'p«i>oi, ii. 1, 14) in the conversation with 
Phalinus shortly after the death of Cyrus. Hence Xenophon tells him, 
that this is the second time of his offering such advice — -'A av iravra 
elbas, Tovs fiep dfiVvacrBai KfXdovras <j)Kvapciv irtiBeiv Sc TrdXtv 
(CcXcucjs locras ; 

This helps to explain the contempt and rigour with which Xenophon 
here treats him. Nothing indeed could be more deplorable, under the 
actual circumstances, than for a man “ to show his acuteness by stun- 
ming up the perils around.” See the remarkable speech of Demosthenes 
at Pylos (Thucyd. iv. 10). 
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tain of the earlier body next desired Xenophon to 
repeat to this larger body the topics upon which he 
had just before been insisting. Xenophon obeyed, 
enlarging yet more emphatically on the situation, 
perilous, yet not without hope — on the proper 
measures to be taken — and especially on the neces- 
sity that they, the chief officers remaining, should 
put themselves forward prominently, first fix upon 
effective commanders, then afterwards submit the 
names to be confirmed by the army, accompanied 
with suitable exhortations and encouragement. His 
speech was applauded and welcomed, especially by 
the Lacedaemonian general Cheirisophus, w-ho had 
joined Cyrus with a body of 700 hoplites at Issus 
in Kilikia. Cheirisophus urged the captains to 
retire forthwith, and agree upon other commanders 
instead of the four who had been seized ; after which 
the herald must be summoned, and the entire 
body of soldiers convened without delay. Accord- 
ingly Timasion of Dardanus was chosen instead of 
Klearchus ; Xanthikles in place of Sokrates ; Klea- 
nor in place of Agias ; Philesius in place of Menon ; 
and Xenophon instead of Proxenus'. The captains, 
who had served under each of the departed gene- 
rals, separately chose a successor to the captain 
thus promoted. It is to be recollected that the five 
now chosen were not the only generals in the camp ; 
thus for example, Cheirisophus had the command 
of his own separate division, and there may have 
been one or two others similarly placed. But it 
was now necessary for all the generals to form a 
Board and act in concert. 

’ Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 36-46. 
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At daybreak the newly constituted Board of gene- 
rals placed proper outposts in advance, and then 
convened the army in general assembly, in order 
that the new appointments might he submitted and 
confirmed. As soon as this had been done, proba- 
bly on the proposition of Cheirisophus (who had 
been in command before), that general addressed a 
few words of exhortation and encouragement to the 
soldiers. He was followed by Kleanor, who deli- 
vered, with the like brevity, an earnest protest 
against the perfidy of Tissaphernes and Ariaeus. 
Both of them left to Xenophon the task, alike im- 
portant and arduous at this moment of despondency, 
of setting forth the case at length, — working up 
the feelings of the soldiers to that pitch of resolution 
which the emergency required, — and above all, ex- 
tinguishing all those inclinations to acquiesce in 
new treacherous proposals from the enemy, which the 
perils of the situation would be likely to suggest. 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest mi- 
litary costume at this his first official appearance 
before the army, when the scales seemed to tremble 
between life and death. Taking up the protest of 
Kleanor against the treachery of the Persians, he 
insisted that any attempt to enter into convention 
or trust with such liars, would be utter ruin — but 
that if energetic resolution were taken to deal with 
them only at the point of the sword, and punish 
their misdeeds, there was good hope of the favour 
of the gods and of ultimate preservation. As he 
pronounced this last word, one of the soldiers near 
him happened to sneeze. Immediately the whole 
armyaround shouted with one accord the accustomed 
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invocation to Zeus the Preserver ; and Xenophon, 
taking up the accident, continued — “ Since, gen- 
tlemen, this omen from Zeus the Preserver has 
appeared at the instant when we were talking about 
preservation, let us here vow to offer the preserving 
sacrifice to that god, and at the same time to sacri- 
fice to the remaining gods as well as we can, in the 
first friendly country which we may reach. Let 
every man who agrees with me, hold up his hand.” 
All held up their hands : all then joined in the vow, 
and shouted the paean. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by 
the rhetorical skill of Xenophon, was eminently 
beneficial in raising the army out of the depression 
which weighed them down, and in disposing them 
to listen to his animating appeal. Repeating his 
assurances that the gods were on their side, aad 
hostile to their perjured enemy, he recalled to their 
memory the great invasions of Greece by Darius 
and Xerxes, — how the vast hosts of Persia bad been 
disgracefully repelled. The army had shown them- 
selves on the field of Kunaxa worthy of such fore- 
fathers ; and they would for the future be yet bolder, 
knowing by that battle of what stuff the Persians 
were made. As for Ariaeus and his troops, alike 
traitors and cowards, their desertion was rather a 
gain than a loss. The enemy were superior in 
horsemen : but men on horseback were after all 
only men, half-occupied in the fear of losing their 
seats, incapable of prevailing against infantry firm 
on the ground, — and only better able to run away. 
Now that the satrap refused to furnish them with 
provisions to buy, they on their side were released 
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from their covenant, and would take provisions 
without buying. Then as to the rivers ; those were 
indeed difficult to be crossed, in the middle of their 
course ; but the army would march up to their 
sources, and could then pass them without wetting 
the knee. Or indeed, the Greeks might renounce 
the idea of retreat, and establish themselves perma- 
nently in the King’s own country, defying all his 
force, like the Mysians and Pisidians. “ If (said 
Xenophon) we plant ourselves here at our ease in 
a rich country, with these tall, stately, and beautiful 
Median and Persian women for our companions' — 

* Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. 

'AXXd yap btioiKa pi], av aira^ padtDpcv apyoX Qv, KoX iv a<f>0dvoii 
/StoT<u«i/, Ka'i re Kot Xl(pa-S>v (caXnIt Ka'i peyaXais yvvai$X 

Hat irapBivois opiXeXv, pfj axnrcp ot \aT6<payoi, fniXaBapeOa rfis 
o«a8f dSoC. 

Hippokrates (De Aere, Locis, et Aquis, c. 12) compares the physical 
characteristics of Asiatics and Europeans, noticing the ample, full- 
grown, rounded, voluptuous, but inactive, forms of the first, — as con- 
trasted with the more compact, muscular, and vigorous, type of the 
second, trained for movement, action, and endurance. 

Dio Chrysostom has a curious passage, in reference to the Persian 
preference for eunuchs as slaves, remarking that they admired even in 
males an approach to the type of feminine beauty— their eyes and 
tastes being under the influence only of aphrodisiac ideas; whereas the 
Greeks, accustomed to the constant training and naked exercises of the 
pahestra, boys competing with boys and youths with youths, had their 
associations of the male beauty attracted towards active power and 
graceful motion. 

Ou yap (pavepov, on ol Ilfptrat fvvovxovs eVoi'ovp root KaXovt, OTTmr 
avToXs ws KaWia-rni wai ; ToctoCtop 5ta<j)tpfiv wopto npos itdXXos to 5ijXu’ 
CT^eSoP KOI wdpTff oi ^dp^apoi. Bid to povov ra di^poBiVia f’ppofip. Ka- 
KfXvoi yuvaiKos fiSos Trfpindiam Totv appeo-ip, oXXios S’ ovk eTn'oraprai 
tpaV Xtras Be pal r) rpo^j] alria Tols Hepo-ais, rw /le'xpi troXXop Tpf(j>e- 
aOai vrro tc ywaiKmv KaX eipoox<“>’ ™P npiT^vriptoV iralBat Be ptrh 
miBav, KaX ptipaKia pera pcipaKitav pt) nan avvcXvai, pijBe yvpnvtrSat 
iv noKitiiTTpais pal yvpvaarioit, See. (Orat. xxi. p. 270). 

Compare Euripides, Bacchse, 447 seq . ; and the Epigram of Strato 
in the Anthologia, xxxiv. vol. ii. p. 367 Brunck. 
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we shall be only too ready, like the Lotophagi, to 
forget our way home. We ought first to go back 
to Greece, and tell our countrymen that if they 
remain poor, it is their own fault, when there are 
rich settlements in this country awaiting all who 
choose to come, and who have courage to seize 
them. Let us burn our baggage-waggons and tents, 
and carry with us nothing but what is of the strictest 
necessity. Above all things, let us maintain order, 
discipline, and obedience to the commanders, upon 
which our entire hope of safety depends. Let every 
man promise to lend his hand to the commanders in 
punishing any disobedient individuals ; and let us 
thus show the enemy that we have ten thousand 
persons like Klearchus, instead of that one whom 
they have so perfidiously seized. Now is the time 
for action. If any man, however obscure, has any 
thing better to suggest, let him come forward and 
state it ; for we have all but one object — the com- 
mon safety.” 

It appears that no one else desired to say a word, 
and that the speech of Xenophon gave unqualified 
satisfaction ; for when Cheirisophus put the ques- 
tion, that the meeting should sanction his recom- 
mendations, and finally elect the new generals pro- 
posed — every man held up his hand. Xenophon 
then moved that the army should break up imme- 
diately, and march to some well-stored villages, 
rather more than two miles distant ; that the march 
should be in a hollow oblong, with the baggage in 
the centre ; that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedaemonian, 
should lead the van ; while Kleanor, and the other 
senior officers, would command on each flank, — 
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and himself with Timasion, as the two youngest of 
the generals, would lead the rear-guard. 

This proposition was at once adopted, and the as- 
sembly broke up ; proceeding forthwith to destroy, 
or distribute among one another, every man’s su- 
perfluous baggage — and then to take their morning 
meal previous to the march. 

The scene just described is interesting and illus- 
trative in more than one point of view*. It exhibits 
that susceptibility to the influence of persuasive dis- 
course which formed so marked a feature in the 
Grecian character — a resurrection of the collective 
body out of the depth of despair, under the exhor- 
tation of one who had no established ascendency, 
nor anything to recommend him, except his intelli- 
gence, his oratorical power, and his community of 
interest with themselves. Next, it manifests, still 
more strikingly, the superiority of Athenian train- 
ing as compared with that of other parts of Greece. 
Cheirisophus had not only been before in office as 
one of the generals, but w'as also a native of Sparta, 
whose supremacy and name was at that moment all- 
powerful ; Kleanor had been before, not indeed a 
general, but a lochage, or one in the second rank of 
officers : — he was an elderly man — and he was an 
Arcadian, while more than the numerical half of 
the army consisted of Arcadians and Acheeans. 
Either of these two therefore, and various others be- 
sides, enjoyed a sort of prerogative, or established 
starting-point, for taking the initiative in reference 

* A very meagre abstract is given by Diodorus, of that which passed 
after the seizure of the generals (xiv. 2/). He does not mention the 
name of Xenophon on this occasion, nor indeed throughout all his ac- 
count of the march. 
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to the dispirited army. But Xenophon was com- 
paratively a young man, with little military expe- 
rience : — he was not an officer at all, either in the 
first or second grade, but simply a volunteer, com- 
panion of Proxenus : — he was moreover a native of 
Athens, a city at that time unpopular among the 
great body of Greeks, and especially of Peloponne- 
sians, with whom her recent long war had been 
carried on. Not only therefore he had no advan- 
tages compared with others, but he was under po- 
sitive disadvantages. He had nothing to start with 
except his personal qualities and previous training ; 
in spite of which we find him not merely the prime 
mover, but also the ascendent person for whom the 
others make way. In him are exemplified those 
peculiarities of Athens, attested not less by the 
denunciation of her enemies than by the pane- 
gyric of her own citizens*, — spontaneous and for- 
ward impulse, as well in conception as in execution 
— confidenceunder circumstanceswhich made others 

* Compare the hostile speech of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta, 
prior to the Peloponnesian war, with the eulogistic funeral oration of 
Perikles, in the second year of that war (Thucyd. i. 70, 71 ; ii. 39, 40), 

Ol ye (ftVi), veoiTepowOioi (description of the Athenians by the 
Corinthian speaker) Kat eTrivorjo'ai o^e^s Kai cTrirtXco'at epyto d iv 
yvaariV vpeis de (Laceda?inonians), rd virdp^ovra re (ra^eiv /cat eTrtyvS- 
Pai firjSev, Kat epyw ovSe rdvayKoia e^iKetrOat. AvBis de, ol pev, Ka\ rrapd 
^vvapty Tokpijrat Kai napd yvtopLtjv KtyBvyevTai Kat eVt rots detvots ev^- 
irtSes* tA Be vperepov, r^s re Bwdpetos evBea irpa^ai, rrjs re yvaprjs prjBi 
rots ^e^aiois TTttrrfvo'at, rtaf re Betyav prjBeTTore oiecrdat d7ro\.v3^(re(rdat, 
Kat pijy ical aoKyoi iTpos vpdt pcXAijras, Kat aTroBrjprjTai Trpos eyBrjpord- 
TOVSy &c. 

Again, in the oration of Perikles— Kat avroi rjroi Kplvopev ri ivBv- 
povpeBa opBms ra irpaypara, ou rods Xoyovs rots epyots ^Xd^riv ^yovpe^ 
voi, aXXa pr) 7rpoBi8a)($Tjvai paXXoy Xdy^, 'irporepov y errl d Bet epy^ 
iXdeiv. Aia<f>epoyToi>s pev 67 Kat roBe ey^opev, Aare roXpav re ol adrol 
/iuXtcrra Kat Trepi S>y eTrixetpTjo-opey cicXo'y/^ecr^ai' 6 rots dXXoi-S 
dpa$ia ph Bpdtros, Xoynrpos Be okvov, (f>epei. 
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despair — persuasive discourse and publicity of dis- 
cussion, made subservient to practical business, so 
as at once to appeal to the intelligence, and stimu- 
late the active zeal, of the multitude. Such pecu- 
liarities stood out more remarkably from being con- 
trasted with the opposite qualities in Spartans — 
mistrust in conception, slackness in execution, 
secrecy in counsel, silent and passive obedience. 
Though Spartans and Athenians formed the two 
extremities of the scale, other Greeks stood nearer 
on this point to the former than to the latter. 

If, even in thatencouragingautumn which followed 
immediately upon the great Athenian catastrophe 
before Syracuse, the inertia of Sparta could not be 
stirred into vigorous action without the vehemence 
of the Athenian Alkibiades — much more was it ne- 
cessary under the depressing circumstances which 
now overclouded the unofficered Grecian army, that 
an Athenian bosom should be found as the source 
of new life and impulse. Nor would any one, pro- 
bably, except an Athenian, either have felt or obeyed 
the promptings to stand forward as a volunteer at 
that moment, when there was every motive to de- 
cline responsibility, and no special duty to impel him. 
But if by chance, a Spartan or an Arcadian had 
been found thus forward, he would have been desti- 
tute of such talents as would enable him to work on 
the minds of others' — of that flexibility, resource, 

* Compare the observations of Perikles, in his last speech to the 
Athenians, about the inefficiency of the best thoughts, if a man had not 
the power of setting them forth in an impressive manner (Thucyd. ii. 60), 
KaiVot €{j.o\ TotovToy dpdpi 6pyt^€(rBf, o: ovSiPos otopai rjiriT^P €&a* 
ypSivai re ra diopra Kai €ppv€v<rai ravra, (f>i\67ro\is T€ Ka\ 

KpeiTTaiP’ o T€ yap ypovs xcd foj (Ta<j>a>s btbd^as, €V tcnp Kai ei 
tP€$vpTj$rjy &C. 

The philosopher and the statesman at Athena here hold the same 
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familiarity with the temper and movements of an as- 
sembled crowd, power of enforcingthe essential views 
and touching the opportune chords, which Athenian 
democratical training imparted. Even Brasidas and 
Gylippus, individual Spartans of splendid merit, and 
equal or superior to Xenophon in military resource, 
would not have combined with it that political and 
rhetorical accomplishment.which the position of the 
latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his 
propositions appears, each of them is left to him 
not only to initiate, but to enforce : Cheirisophus 
and Kleanor, after a few words of introduction, con- 
sign to him the duty of working up the minds of 
the army to the proper pitch. How well he per- 
formed this, may be seen by his speech to the army, 
which hears in its general tenor a remarkable re- 
semblance to that of Perikles addressed to the 
Athenian public in the second year of the war, at 
the moment when the miseries of the epidemic, 
combined with those of invasion, had driven them 
almost to despair. It breathes a strain of exagge- 
rated confidence, and an undervaluing of real dan- 
gers, highly suitable for the occasion, but which 
neither Perikles nor Xenophon would have employed 
at any other moment’. Throughout the whole of 

langu^e. It was the opinion of Sokrates — lioyovs a^iovs (hat n/i^s 
TOof (ih6ras ra deoera, Ka\ (p/jtTjyevo'ai ^vyaptyovs (Xenoph. Mem. 
i. 2, 52). 

A striking passage in the funeral harangue of Lysias (Orat. ii. Epitaph, 
s. 19) sets forth the prevalent idea of the Athenian democracy — autho- 
ritative law, with persuasive and instructive speech, as superseding mu- 
tual violence (»d^os and \oyos, as the antithesis of ^ia). Compare a 
similar sentiment in Isokrates (Or. iv, (PanegjT.) s. 53-56). 

* See the speech of Perikles (Thuc. ii. 60-64). He instifies the 
boastful tone of it, by the unw'onted depression against which he had 
to contend on the part of his hearers — Ai/XWta Se leai rdSf o pot fiowlve 
oJt avToi (vanoTe ivOvprjd^vat vtrapxo^ vpXv peytSovs wep'i is T^v opx^y 
oSt iya iy rots rrp'tv \6yots, avS &y yiy ixpritraprjv k o pw tabs a-ri pay 
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his speech, and especially in regard to the acci- 
dental sneeze near at hand which interrupted the 
beginning of it, Xenophon displayed that skill and 
practice in dealing with a numerous audience, and 
a given situation, which characterised more or less 
every educated Athenian. Other Greeks, Lacedae- 
monians or Arcadians, could act, with bravery and 
in concert ; but the Athenian Xenophon was among 
the few who could think, speak, and act, with equal 
efficiency \ It was this tripartite accomplishment 
which an aspiring youth was compelled to set 
before himself as an aim, in the democracy of 
Athens, and which the Sophists as well as the de- 
mocratical institutions, both of them so hardly 
depreciated, helped and encouraged him to acquire. 
It was this tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive 
possession of which, in spite of constant jealousy 
on the part of Boeotian officers and comrades of 
Proxenus*, elevated Xenophon into the most ascend- 
ent person of the Cyreian army, from the present 

€xovTi r^v TTpoo-TTolr^atv, €1 fjLTf KaTaTr€TT\y]yfi€Vovs vpas Trapii 
TO ^Ikos f^poyi'. 

This is also the proper explanation of Xenophon’s tone. 

* In a passage of the Cyropa?dia (v. 5, 46), Xenophon sets forth in a 
striking manner the combination of the *cai TroaicTtsdr— " Q<rn€p 

Ka\ OTau paxtaBai 6 nXf Ionovs xfiptoadp^vos aX#ctfiQ>rarof do^d^^rai 
€li'aiy OVTO) sai vTav rrucai 6 TrXeterrovy opoyvuipovas ^plv Tron^o-n? 
ovTos diKaL<as dv \€KT iKuyTaros icai 7r^)«KTiKtoT(iros Kpivoiro dv tti/at. 
Ml) p€vroi u)ff Xoyot' ^piv cVifie ninu (iv cirrotTf Trpoy 
€Ka(TTOv avTWP, ToC'TO pfX€T(iTe — tiXX’ wy rovy TTfTrcicrpeVovs v<^* 
^KdcTOV Sl^Xui/ff €(TOp€VOVS 015 TT pdxT (O a IV, 0VT(0 TTapaijKfvd- 

In describing the duties of a Ilipparch or commander of the cavalry, 
Xenophon also insists upon the importance of persuasive speech, as a 
means of keeping up the active obedience of the soldiers — Ets yc 
t 6 €U3T€i^ct? €lvai Tovs dpxopivovs, p^yo p€v KOI TO Xoy® So'a 

dyaOd tvi tv rto trtiBapxfiv, &c, (Xen. Mag. Eq. i. 24). 

See Xenoph. Anab. v. 6, 26. 
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moment until the time when it broke up, — as will 
be seen in the subsequent history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact, — 
that the accomplishments whereby Xenophon leaped 
on a sudden into such extraordinary ascendency, and 
rendered such eminent service to his army, were 
accomplishments belonging in an especial manner to 
the Athenian democracy and education — ^because 
Xenophon himself has through out his writings treated 
Athens not merely without the attachment of a citi- 
zen, but with feelings more like the positive antipa- 
thy of an exile. His sympathies are all in favour 
of the perpetual drill, the mechanical obedience, the 
secret government proceedings, the narrow and pre- 
scribed range of ideas, the silent and deferential de- 
meanour, the methodical, though tardy, action — of 
Sparta. Whatever may be the justice of his pre- 
ference, certain it is, that the qualities whereby he 
was himself enabled to contribute so much both to 
the rescue of the Cyreian army, and to his own re- 
putation — were Athenian far more than Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the 
propositions of Xenophon, were taking their morn- 
ing meal before they commenced their march, 
Mithridates, one of the Persians previously attached 
to Cyrus, appeared with a few horsemen on a mis- 
sion of pretended friendship. But it was soon found 
out that his purposes were treacherous, and that he 
came merely to seduce individual soldiers to deser- 
tion — with a few of whom he succeeded. Accor- 
dingly, the resolution was taken to admit no more 
heralds or envoys. 

Disembarrassed of superfluous baggage, and re- 
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freshed, the army now crossed the Great Zab River, 
and pursued their march on the other side, having 
their baggage and attendants in the centre, and 
Cheirisopbus leading the van, with a select body 
of 300 hoplitesh As no mention is made of a 
bridge, we are to presume that they forded the 
river, — which furnishes a ford (according to Mr. 
Ainsworth), still commonly used, at a place be- 
tween thirty and forty miles from its junction with 
the Tigris. When they had got a little way for- 
ward, Mithridates again appeared with a few hun- 
dred cavalry and bowmen. He approached them 
like a friend ; but as soon as he was near enough, 
suddenly began to harass the rear with a shower 
of missiles. What surprises us most, is, that the 
Persians, with their very numerous force, made no 
attempt to hinder them from crossing so very con- 
siderable a river ; for Xenophon estimates the Zab 
at 400 feet broad, — and this seems below the state- 
ment of modern travellers, who inform us that it 
contains not much less water than the Tigris ; and 
though usually deeper and narrower, cannot be 
much narrower at any fordable place®. It is to be 
recollected that the Persians, habitually marching 
in advance of the Greeks, must have reached the 

* Xen. Anab. iii. .3, 6 ; iii. 5, -l.T. 

’ Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 1. Aiusnortb, Travels and Researches in Asia 
Minor, &c. vol, ii. ch. 44. p. 3'J /' ; also bis Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p. 119-134. 

Professor Koch, who speaks with personal knowledge both of Annenia 
and of the region east of the Tigris, observes tndy that the’Great Zab 
is the only point (east of the Tigris) which Xenophon assigns in such a 
manner as to be capable of distinct local identification. He also ob- 
serves, here as elsewhere, that the number of parasangs specified by 
Xenophon is essentially delusive as a measure of distance (Zug der 
Zebn Tausend, p. 64.) 
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river first, and were therefore in possession of the 
crossing, whether bridge or ford. Though on the 
watch for every opportunity of perfidy, Tissaphernes 
did not dare to resist the Greeks, even in the most 
advantageous position, and ventured only upon 
sending Mithridates to harass the rear ; which he 
executed with considerable effect. The bowmen 
and darters of the Greeks, few in number, were at 
the same time inferior to those of the Persians ; and 
when Xenophon employed his rear guard, hoplites 
and peltasts, to charge and repel them, he not only 
could never overtake any one, but suffered much in 
getting back to rejoin his own main body. Even 
when retiring, the Persian horseman could discharge 
his arrow or cast his javelin behind him with effect ; 
a dexterity which the Parthians exhibited afterwards 
still more signally, and which the Persian horsemen 
of the present day parallel with their carbines. This 
was the first experience which the Greeks had of 
marching under the harassing attack of cavalry. 
Even the small detachment of Mithridates greatly 
delayed their progress ; so that they accomplished 
little more than two miles, reaching the villages in 
the evening, with many wounded, and much dis- 
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couragement *. 

“Thank Heaven,” (said Xenophon in the even- 
ing, when Cheirisophus reproached him for impru- 
dence in quitting the main body to charge cavalry, 
whom yet he could not reach), “Thank Heaven, that 
our enemies attacked us with a small detachment 
only, and not with their great numbers. They have 
given us a valuable lesson, without doing us any 


* Xen. Anab. iii. 3, 9 . 
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serious harm.” Profiting by the lesson, the Greek 
leaders organized during the night and during the 
halt of the next day, a small body of fifty cavalry ; 
with 200 Rhodian slingers, whose slings, furnished 
with leaden bullets, both carried farther and struck 
harder than those of the Persians hurling large 
stones. On the ensuing morning, they started before 
daybreak, since there lay in their way a ravine diffi- 
cult to pass. They found the ravine undefended 
(according to the usual stupidity of Persian pro- 
ceedings), but when they had got nearly a mile be- 
yond it, Mithridates reappeared in pursuit with a 
body of 4000 horsemen and darters. Confident 
from his achievement of the preceding day, he had 
promised with a body of that force, to deliver the 
Greeks into the hands of the satrap. But the latter 
were now better prepared. As soon as he began 
to attack them, the trumpet sounded, — and forth- 
with the horsemen, slingers, and darters, issued 
forth to charge the Persians, sustained by the hop- 
lites in the rear. So effective was the charge, that 
the Persians fled in dismay, notwithstanding their 
superiority in number ; while the ravine so impeded 
their flight that many of them were slain, and eigh- 
teen prisoners made. The Greek soldiers of their 
own accord mutilated the dead bodies, in order to 
strike terror into the enemy'. At the end of the 
day’s march they reached the Tigris, near the de- 
serted city of Larissa, the vast, massive, and lofty 
brick walls of w'hich (25 feet in thickness, 100 feet 
high, seven miles in circumference) attested its 
former grandeur. Near this place w^as a stone py- 
’ Xcn. Aaab. iii. T, 1-6. 
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ramid, 100 feet in breadth, and 200 feet high ; the 
summit of which was crowded with fugitives out of 
the neighbouring villages. Another day’s march up 
the course of the Tigris brought the army to a second 
deserted city called Mespila, nearly opposite to the 
modern city of Mosul. Although these two cities, 
which seem to have formed the continuation or the 
substitute of the once colossal Nineveh or Ninus, 
were completely deserted, — yet the country around 
them was so well furnished with villages and popu- 
lation, that the Greeks not only obtained provisions, 
but also strings for the making of new bows, and 
lead for bullets to be used by the slingers’ . 

During the next day’s march, in a course generally 
parallel with the Tigris, and ascending the stream, 
Tissaphernes, coming up along with some other gran- 
dees, and witha numerous army, enveloped the Greeks 
both in flanks and rear. In spite of his advantage of 
numbers, he did not venture upon any actual charge, 
but kept up a fire of arrows, darts, and stones. He 
was however so well answered by the newly-trained 
archers and slingers of the Greeks, that on the whole 
they had the advantage, in spite of the superior size 
of the Persian bows, many of which were taken and 
effectively employed on the Grecian side. Having 
passed the night in a well-stocked village, they 
halted there the next day in order to stock them- 
selves with provisions, and then pursued their 
march for four successive days along a level country, 

* Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 17-18. It is here, on the site of the ancient 
Nineveh, that the recent investigations of Mr. Layard have brought to 
light so many cnnous and valuable Assyrian remains. The legend which 
Xenophon beard on the spot, respecting the way in which these cities 
were captured and ruined, is of a truly Oriental character. 
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until on the fifth day they reached hilly ground with 
the prospect of still higher hills beyond. All this 
march was made under unremitting annoyance from 
the enemy, insomuch that though the order of the 
Greeks was never broken, a considerable number 
of their men w^ere wounded. Experience taught 
them, that it was inconvenient for the whole army 
to march in one inflexible, undivided , hollow square ; 
and they accordingly constituted six lochi or regi- 
ments of 100 men each, subdivided into companies 
of 50, and en6moties or smaller companies of 25, 
each with a special officer (conformably to the Spar- 
tan practice) to move separately on each fiank, 
and either to fall back, or fall in, as might suit the 
fluctuations of the central mass, arising from impe- 
diments in the road or menaces of the enemy*. On 
reaching the hills, in sight of an elevated citadel or 
palace, with several villages around it, the Greeks 
anticipated some remission of the Persian attack. 
But after having passed over one hill, they were 
proceeding to ascend the second, when they found 
themselves assailed with unwonted vigour by the 
Persian cavalry from the summit of it, whose leaders 
were seen flogging on the men to the attack*. This 
charge was so efficacious, that the Greek light troops 
were driven in with loss, and forced to take shelter 
within the ranks of the hoplites. After a march 
both slow and full of suffering, they could only 

’ Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 19-23. 

1 incline to bebeve that there were six lochi upon each flank — that 
is, twelve lochi in all ; though the words of Xenophon are not quite 
clear. 

’ Xen. Anab. hi. 4-25. Compare Herodot. vii. 21, 66, 103. 
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reach their night-quarters by sending a detachment 
to get possession of some ground above the Persians, 
who thus became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (supposed 
by Mr. Ainsworth to have been in the fertile country 
under the modern town called Zakhu'), were un- 
usually rich in provisions ; magazines of flour, bar- 
ley, and wine, having been collected there for the 
Persian satrap. They reposed here three days, 
chiefly in order to tend the numerous wounded, for 
whose necessities, eight of the most competent per- 
sons were singled out to act as surgeons. On the 
fourth day they resumed their march, descending in- 
to the plain. But experience had now satisfied them 
that it was imprudent to continue in march under 
the attack of cavalry, so that when Tissaphernes 
appeared and began to harass them, they halted at 
the first village, and when thus in station, easily re- 
pelled him. As the afternoon advanced, the Persian 
assailants began to retire ; for they were always in 
the habit of taking up their night-post at a distance 
of near seven miles from the Grecian position ; being 
very apprehensive of nocturnal attack in their camp, 
when their horses were tied by the leg and without 
either saddle or bridle^. As soon as they had de- 

‘ Professor Koch (Zug der Zebn Tausend, p. 68) is of the same opi- 
nion. 

’ Xen. Anab. iii. 4 , 35 ; see also Cyropaedia, iii. 3, 37. 

The Thracian prince Seuthes was so apprehensive of night attack, 
that he and his troop kept their horses bridled all night (Xen. Anab. 
vii. 2, 21). 

Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, &c., p. 481) states that the 
horses of Oriental cavalry, and even of the English cavalry in Hin- 
dostan, are still kept tied and shackled at night, in the same wav as 
Xenophon describes to have been practised by the Persians. 
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parted, the Greeks resumed their march, and made 
so much advance during the night, that the Persians 
did not overtake them either on the next day or the 
day after. 

On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, 
having made a forced march by night, were seen 
not only in advance of the Greeks, but in occupa- 
tion of a spur of high and precipitous ground over- 
hanging immediately the road whereby the Greeks 
were to descend into the plain. When Cheirisophus 
approached, he at once saw that descent was im- 
practicable in the face of an enemy thus posted. He 
therefore halted, sent for Xenophon from the rear, 
and desired him to bring forward the peltasts to the 
van. But Xenophon, though he obeyed the sum- 
mons in person and galloped his horse to the front, 
did not think it prudent to move the peltasts from 
the rear, because he saw Tissaphernes, with another 
portion of the army, just coming up ; so that the 
Grecian army was at once impeded in front, and 
threatened by the enemy closing upon them behind. 
The Persians on the high ground in front could not 
be directly assailed. But Xenophon observed, that 
on the right of the Grecian army, there was an ac- 
cessible mountain summit yet higher, from whence 
a descent might be made for a flank attack upon the 
Persian position. Pointing out this summit to 
Cheirisophus, as affording the only means of dis- 
lodging the troops in front, he urged that one of 
them should immediately hasten with a detachment 
to take possession of it, and oflfered to Cheirisophus 
the choice either of going, or staying with the army. 
“Choose yourself,” said Cheirisophus, “Well 
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then (said Xenophon), I will go ; since I am the 
younger of the two.” Accordingly, at the head of 
a select detachment from the van and centre of the 
army, he immediately commenced his flank march 
up the steep ascent to this highest summit. So soon 
as the enemy saw their purpose, they also detached 
troops on their side, hoping to get to the summit 
first ; and the two detachments were seen mounting 
at the same time, each struggling with the utmost 
efforts to get before the other, — each being encou- 
raged by shouts and clamour from the two armies 
respectively. 

As Xenophon was riding by the side of his sol- 
diers, cheering them on and reminding them that 
their chance of seeing their country and their 
families all depended upon success in the effort 
before them, a Sikyonian hoplite in the ranks, 
named Sot^ridas, said to him — “ You and I are not 
on an equal footing, Xenophon. You are on horse- 
back : — I am painfully struggling up on foot, with 
my shield to carry.” Stung with this taunt, Xeno- 
phon sprang from his horse, pushed Sot^ridas out 
of his place in the ranks, took his shield as well as 
his place, and began to march forward afoot along 
with the rest. Though thus weighed down at once 
by the shield belonging to an hoplite, and by the 
heavy cuirass of a horseman (who carried no shield), 
he nevertheless put forth all his strength to advance 
under such double incumbrance, and to continue his 
incitement to the rest. But the soldiers around him 
were so indignant at the proceeding of Sotdridas, 
that they reproached and even struck him, until they 
compelled him to resume his shield as well as his 
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place in the ranks. Xenophon then remounted 
and ascended the hill on horseback as far as the 
ground permitted ; but was obliged again to dis- 
mount presently, in consequence of the steepness of 
the uppermost portion. Such energetic efforts en- 
abled him and his detachment to reach the summit 
first. As soon as the enemy saw this, they desisted 
from their ascent, and dispersed in all directions; 
leaving the forward march open to the main Gre- 
cian army, which Cheirisophus accordingly con- 
ducted safely down into the plain. Here he was 
rejoined by Xenophon on descending from the sum- 
mit. All found themselves in comfortable quarters, 
amidst several well-stocked villages on the banks of 
the Tigris. They acquired moreover an additional 
booty of large droves of cattle, intercepted when on 
the point of being transported across the river ; 
where a considerable body of horse were seen as- 
sembled on the opposite bank*. 

Though here disturbed only by some desultory TheGreek> 

^ *' embarrassed 

attacks on the part of the Persians, who burnt se- as to their 
veral of the villages which lay in their forward line possibility 
of march, the Greeks became seriously embarrassed foifo^^g 
whither tp direct their steps ; for on their left flank ^rthjror 
was the Tigris, so deep that their spears found no crossing 
bottom, — and on their right, mountains of exceeding 
height. As the generals and the lochages were taking 
counsel, a Rhodian soldier came to them with a pro- 
position for transporting the whole army across 
to the other bank of the river by means of inflated 
skins, which could be furnished in abundance by 
the animals in their possession. But this ingeuJKMSi 
<>' * Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 36-49 ; iii. 6, S. 
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scheme, in itself feasible, was put out of the question 
by the view of the Persian cavalry on the opposite 
bank ; and as the villages in their front had been 
burnt, the army had no choice except to return hack 
one day’s march to those in which they had before 
halted. Here the generals again deliberated, ques- 
tioning all their prisoners as to the different bearings 
of the country. The road from the south was that 
in which they had already marched from Babylon 
and Media; that to the westward, going to Lydia 
and Ionia, was barred to them by the interposing 
Tigris ; eastward (they were informed) was the way 
to Ekbatana and Susa; northward, lay the rugged 
and inhospitable mountains of the Karduchians, — 
fierce freemen who despised the Great King, and 
defied all his efibrts to conquer them ; having once 
destroyed a Persian invading army of 120,000 men. 
On the other side of Karduchia, however, lay the 
rich Persian satrapy of Armenia, wherein both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris could be crossed near their 
sources, and from whence they could choose their 
farther course easily towards Greece. Like Mysia, 
Pisidia, and other mountainous regions, Karduchia 
was a free territory surrounded on all sides by the 
dominions of the Great King, who reigned only in 
the cities and on the plains*. 

Determining to fight their way across these diffi- 

* Xen. Anab. iii. 5; iv. 1, 3. Probably the place where the Greeks 
quitted the Tigns to strike into the Karduchian mountains, was, the 
neighbourhood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the ancient Bezabde. It is here 
that farther march, up the eastern side of the Tigris, is rendered im- 
practicable by the mountains closing in. Here the modem road crosses 
the Tigris by a bridge, from the eastern bank to the western (Kodi, 
Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 72). 
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cult mountains into Armenia, but refraining from They strike 
any public announcement, for fear that the passes moLtains 
should be occupied beforehand — the generals sacri- duch^sT’ 
ficed forthwith, in order that they might be ready for 
breaking up at a moment’s notice. They then began 
their march a little after midnight, so that soon 
after daybreak they reached the first of the Kardu- 
chian mountain-passes, which they found unde- 
fended. Cheirisophus, with his front division and 
all the light troops, made haste to ascend the pass, 
and having got over the first mountain, descended 
on the other side to some villages in the valley or 
nooks beneath ; while Xenophon with the heavy- 
armed and the baggage, followed at a slower pace, 

• — not reaching the villages until dark, as the road 
was both steep and narrow. The Karduchians, 
taken completely by surprise, abandoned the vil- 
lages as the Greeks approached, and took refuge 
on the mountains ; leaving to the intruders plenty 
of provisions, comfortable houses, and especially, 
abundance of copper vessels. At first the Greeks 
were careful to do no damage, trying to invite the 
natives to amicable colloquy. But none of the latter 
would come near, and at length necessity drove the 
Greeks to take what was necessary for refreshment. 

It was just when Xenophon and the rear guard were 
coming in at night, that some few Karduchians first 
set upon them ; by surprise and with considerable 
success — so that if their numbers had been greater, 
serious mischief might have ensued*. 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mouti^ 
tains, — an earnest of resistance during the mart 
’ Xen. Anab. ir. 1, 12. 
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^ch of™ ''^hich satisfied the Greek generals that they must 
their bag. lighten the army, in order to ensure greater expe- 
dition as well as a fuller complement of available 
^Mt^and hands during the coming march. They therefore 
the'Eirdu- orders to burn all the baggage except what 

was indispensable, and to dismiss all the prisoners : 
planting themselves in a narrow strait, through 
which the army had to pass, in order to see that 
their directions were executed. The women how- 
ever, of whom there were many with the army, 
could not be abandoned ; and it seems farther that 
a considerable stock of baggage was still retained > : 
nor could the army make more than slow advance, 
from the narrowness of the road and the harassing 
attack of the Karduchians, who were now assembled 
in considerable numbers. Their attack was renewed 
with double vigour on the ensuing day, when the 
Greeks were forced, from want of provisions, to 
hasten forward their march, though in the midst of 
a terrible snow-storm. Both Cheirisophus in the 
front and Xenophon in the rear, were hard pressed 
by the Karduchian slingers and bowmen ; the latter, 
men of consummate skill, having bows three cubits 
in length, and arrows of more than two cubits, so 
strong that the Greeks when they took them could 
dart them as javelins. These archers, amidst the 
rugged ground and narrow paths, approached so 
near and drew the bow with such surprising force, 
resting one extremity of it on the ground, that seve- 
ral Greek warriors were mortally wounded even 
through both shield and corslet into the reins, and 
through the brazen helmet into their heads : among 


' Xen. Anab. iv. 3, ia-30. 
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them especially, two distinguished men, a Lacedae- 
monian named Kleonymus and an Arcadian named 
Basiash The rear division, more roughly handled 
than the rest, was obliged continually to halt to 
repel the enemy, under all the difficulties of the 
ground, which made it scarcely possible to act 
against nimble mountaineers. On one occasion 
however, a body of these latter were entrapped into 
an ambush, driven back with loss, and (what was 
still more fortunate) two of their number were made 
prisoners. 



entreating Cheirisophus to slacken the march of the theSaitua- 
van division ; but instead of obeying, Cheirisophus 
only hastened the faster, urging Xenophon to follow 
him. The march of the army became little better 
than a rout, so that the rear division reached the 
halting-place in extreme confusion ; upon which 
Xenophon proceeded to remonstrate with Cheiriso- 
phus for prematurely hurrying forward and neglect- 
ing his .comrades behind. But the other — pointing 
out to his attention the hill before them, and the 
steep path ascending it, forming their fature line of 
march, which was beset with numerous Karduchians 
— defended himself by saying that he had hastened 
forward in hopes of being able to reach this pass 
before the enemy, in which attempt however he had 
not succeeded®. 

To advance farther on this road appeared hope- Xeno^iMi 
less ; yet the guides declared that no other conld 
be taken. Xenophon then bethought him 
two prisoners whom he had just captured, 

• Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 18; it. 2, 38. * Xen. Anab. ir. I, St. 
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posed that these two should be questioned also. 
They were accordingly interrogated apart ; and the 
first of them — having persisted in denying, notwith- 
standing all menaces, that there was any road except 
that before them — was put to death under the eyes 
of the second prisoner. This latter, on being then 
questioned, gave more comfortable intelligence ; 
saying that he knew of a different road, more cir- 
cuitous, but easier and practicable even for beasts 
of burden, whereby the pass before them and the 
occupying enemy might be turned ; but that there 
was one particular high position commanding the 
road, which it was necessary to master beforehand 
by surprise, as the Karduchians were already on 
guard there. Two thousand Greeks, having the 
guide bound along with them, were accordingly 
dispatched late in the afternoon, to surprise this 
post by a night-march ; while Xenophon, in order 
to distract the attention of the Karduchians in front, 
made a feint of advancing as if about to force the 
direct pass. As soon as he was seen crossing the 
ravine which led to this mountain, the Karduchians 
on the top immediately began to roll down vast 
masses of rock, which bounded and dashed down 
the roadway in such manner as to render it un- 
approachable. They continued to do this all night, 
and the Greeks heard the noise of the descending 
masses long after they had returned to their camp 
for supper and rest*. 

Meanwhile the detachment of 2000, marching by 
the circuitous road, and reaching in the night the 
elevated position (though there was another above 
* Xen. Anab. ir. 2, 4. 
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yet more commanding) held by the Karduchians, 
surprised and dispersed them, passing the night by 
their fires. At daybreak, and under favour of a 
mist, they stole silently towards the position occu- 
pied by the other Karduchians in front of the main 
Grecian army. On coming near they suddenly 
sounded their trumpets, shouted aloud, and com- 
menced the attack, which proved completely suc- 
cessful. The defenders, taken unprepared, fled 
with little resistance, and scarcely any loss, from 
their activity and knowledge of the country ; while 
Cheirisophus and the main Grecian force, on hear- 
ing the trumpet which had been previously con- 
certed as the signal, rushed forward and stormed 
the height in front ; some along the regular path, 
others climbing up as they could and pulling each 
other up by means of their spears. The two 
bodies of Greeks thus joined each other on the 
summit, so that the road became open for farther 
advance. 

Xenophon, however, with the rear guard marched 
on the circuitous road taken by the 2000, as the 
most practicable for the baggage animals, whom be 
placed in the centre of his division — the whole array 
covering a great length of ground, since the road was 
very narrow. During thisinterval,the dispersed Kar- 
duchians had rallied, and re-occupied two or three 
high peaks, commanding the road — from whence it 
was necessary to drive them. Xenophon’s troops 
stormed successively these three positions, the Kar- 
duchians not daring to affront close combat, yet 
making destructive use of their missiles. Cbp- 

cian guard was left on the hindermost of three 
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peaks, until all the baggage-train should have passed 
by. But the Karduchians, by a sudden and well- 
timed movement, contrived to surprise this guard, 
slew two out of the three leaders with several sol- 
diers, and forced the rest to jump down the crags 
as they could, in order to join their comrades in 
the road. Encouraged by such success the assail- 
ants pressed nearer to the marching array, occupy- 
ing a crag over against that lofty summit on which 
Xenophon was posted. As it was within speaking 
distance, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with 
them in order to get back the dead bodies of the 
slain. To this demand the Karduchians at first 
acceded, on condition that their villages should not 
be burnt j but finding their numbers every moment 
increasing, they resumed the offensive. When 
Xenophon with the army had begun his descent 
from the last summit, they hurried onward in 
crowds to occupy it ; beginning again to roll down 
masses of rock, and renew their fire of missiles, 
upon the Greeks. Xenophon himself was here in 
some danger, having been deserted by his shield- 
bearer ; but he was rescued by an Arcadian hoplite 
named Eurylochus, who ran to give him the benefit 
of his own shield as a protection for both in the 
retreat *. 

After a march thus painful and perilous, the rear 
division at length found themselves in safety among 
their comrades, in villages with well-stocked houses 
and abundance of corn and wine. So eager how- 
ever were Xenophon and Cheirisophus to obtain 
the bodies of the slain for burial, that they con- 
' Xen. Anab. ir. 3, 17-21. 
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sented to purchase them by surrendering the guide, 
and to march onward without any guide : a heavy 
sacrifice in this unknown country, attesting their 
great anxiety about the buriaP. 

For three more days did they struggle and fight 
their way through the narrow and rugged paths of Kentrites, 
the Karduchian mountains, beset throughout by northern 
these formidable bowmen and slingers ; whom they of 
had to dislodge at every difficult turn, and against ^“ciua. 
whom their own Kretan bowmen were found infe- 
rior indeed, but still highly useful. Their seven 
days’ march through this country, with its free and 
warlike inhabitants, were days of the utmost fatigue, 
suffering, and peril ; far more intolerable than any- 
thing which they had experienced from Tissaphernes 
and the Persians. Right glad were they once more 
to see a plain, and to find themselves near the banks 
of the river Kentritls, which divided these moun- 
tains from the hillocks and plains of Armenia — 
enjoying comfortable quarters in villages, with the 
satisfaction of talking over past miseries*. 

Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian in- 

^ * of passii^ 

vasion, that the Armenian side of the Kentrites, for the Ken. 
a breadth of 15 miles, was unpeopled and destitute dreai^ 
of villages®. But the approach of the Greeks having 

' Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 23. 

® Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 2. His expressions have a simple emphasis which 
marks how unfading was the recollection of what he had suffered in 
Karduchia. 

Kai 0 * '*'EXkijv€s evravSa aveiravaavro atrfifvoi iBovTt^s d7c«x^ 

be tS>v 6p€<ov 6 TTOTapos ^ eirra <rrd$ia r^v Yiaphovx^<^v, Tore [UP odu 
r)v\l<r6ri(rav pd\a f)be<as, Kol rd eVtT^Seta exopres Ka\ iroWa t&p 
\v&&ra>v TTOvap pvtipopevopres. *^E?rra yap rjpepas, wras rrep 
bia rav Kap5ov;^a>v, rracras paxapepoi dicrc Xe tray, xal 
oude rd trCpirapTa vtto ^a<riXea)S #fai Twtro^tpvoi-’s. Or oSp . 

pot Tovretp^be^s * Xea* I. 
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become known to Tiribazus, satrap of Armenia, 
the banks of the river were lined with his cavalry 
and infantry to oppose their passage ; a precaution, 
which if Tissaphernes had taken at the Great Zab 
at the moment when he perfidiously seized Klear- 
chus and his colleagues, the Greeks would hardly 
have reached the northern bank of that river. In 
the face of such obstacles, the Greeks nevertheless 
attempted the passage of the Kentrit^s, seeing a 
regular road on the other side. But the river was 
200 feet in breadth (only half the breadth of the 
Zab), above their breasts in depth, extremely rapid, 
and with a bottom full of slippery stones ; inso- 
much that they could not hold their shields in the 
proper position, from the force of the stream, while 
if they lifted the shields above their heads, they were 
exposed defenceless to the arrows of the satrap’s 
troops. After various trials, the passage was found 
impracticable, and they were obliged to resume their 
encampment on the left bank. To their great alarm, 
they saw the Karduchians assembling on the hills 
in their rear, so that their situation, during this day 
and night, appeared nearly desperate. In the night 
Xenophon had a dream — the first which he has told 
us since his dream on the terrific night after the 
seizure of the generals — but on this occasion, of 
augury more unequivocally good. He dreamt that 
he was bound in chains, but that his .chains on a 
sudden dropt off spontaneously ; on the faith of 
which, he told Cheirisophus at daybreak that he 
had good hopes of preservation ; and when the 
generals offered sacrifice, the victims were at once 
favourable. As the army were taking their morn- 
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ing meal, two young Greeks ran to Xenophon with 
the auspicious news that they had accidentally 
found another ford near half a mile up the river, 
where the water was not even up to their middle, 
and where the rocks came so close on the right 
bank that the enemy’s horse could offer no oppo- 
sition. Xenophon, starting from his meal in de- 
light, immediately offered libations to those gods 
who had revealed both the dream to himself in the 
night, and the unexpected ford afterwards to these 
youths ; two revelations which he ascribed to the 
same godsh 

Presently they marched in their usual order, Theydis- 

. . • . cover afoi 

Cheirisophus commanding the van and Xenophon and pass 
the rear, along the river to the newly-discovered 
ford ; the enemy marching parallel with them on 
the opposite bank. Having reached the ford, halted, 
and grounded arms, Cheirisophus placed a wreath 
on his head, took it off again, and then resumed his 
arms, ordering all the rest to follow his example®. 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 6-13. 

’ Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 17- 

...cdfvro rd OTrXa, Ka\ avrits Trpwros aTetftatwirnfUvos ical 

djrodvs, iXafifiavf ra ojrXa, *co< roll SKXois van vaprtyytXKt. 

I apprehend that the words tAp vri^avov are here to be understood 
after dvMs — not the words rd SvXa, as Kruger in his note seems to 
imagine. It is surely incredible, that in the actual situation of the 
Grecian army, the soldiers shoidd be ordered first to disarm, and then 
to resume their arms. I conceive the matter thus : — First, the order is 
given, to ground arms ; so that the shield is let down and drops upon 
the ground, sustained by the left hand of the soldier upon its upper 
rim ; while the spear, also resting on the ground, is sustained by the 
shield and by the same left hand. The right hand of the soldier being 
thus free, he is ordered first to wreath himself (the costume usual in 
offering sacrifice) — next, to take off his wreath — lastly, to resume his 
arms. 

Probably the operations of wreathing and unwreathii^ must here 
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Each lochus (company of 100 men) was then ar- 
ranged in column or single file, with Cheirisophus 
himself in the centre. Meanwhile the prophets 
were otFering sacrifice to the river. So soon as the 
signs were pronounced to be favourable, all the sol- 
diers shouted the paean, and all the women joined in 
chorus with their feminine yell. Cheirisophus then, 
at the head of the army, entered the river and began 
to ford it ; while Xenophon, with a large portion of 
the rear division, made a feint of hastening back 
to the original ford, as if he were about to attempt 
the passage there. This distracted the attention of 
the enemy’s horse ; who became afraid of being at- 
tacked on both sides, galloped off to guard the pas- 
sage at the other point, and opposed no serious 
resistance to Cheirisophus. As soon as the latter 
had reached the other side, and put his division into 
order, he marched up to attack the Armenian in- 
fantry, who were on the high banks a little way 
above ; but this infantry, deserted by its cavalry, 
dispersed without awaiting his approach. The hand- 
ful of Grecian cavalry, attached to the division of 
Cheirisophus, pursued and took some valuable 
spoils'. 

As soon as Xenophon saw his colleague success- 
fully established on the opposite bank, he brought 
back his detachment to the ford over which the 

have been performed by the soldiers symbolically, or by gestore, raising 
the hand to the bead, as if to crown it. For it seems impossible that 
they could have been provided generally with actual wreaths, on the 
banks of the KentritSs, and just after their painful march through the 
Karduchian mountains. Cheirisophus himself, however, had doubtless 
a real wreath, which he put on and took off: so probably had the pro- 
phets and certain select officiating persons. 

* Xen. Anab, iv. 3, 20 - 25 . 
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baggage and attendants were still passing, and pro- 
ceeded to take precautions against the Karduchians 
on his own side, who were assembling in the rear. 
He found some difficulty in keeping his rear divi- 
sion together, for many of them, in spite of orders, 
quitted their ranks, and went to look after their mis- 
tresses or their baggage in the crossing of the water*. 
The peltasts and bowmen, who had gone over with 
Cheirisophus, but whom that general now no longer 
needed, were directed to hold themselves prepared 
on both flanks of the army crossing, and to advance 
a littlq way into the water, in the attitude of men 
just about to recross. When Xenophon was left 
with only the diminished rear-guard, the rest having 
got over,^ — the Karduchians rushed upon him, and 
began to shoot and sling. But on a sudden, the 
Grecian hoplites chagred with their accustomed 
psean, upon which the Karduchians took to flight — 
having no arms for close combat on the plain. The 
trumpet now being heard to sound, they ran away 
so much the faster ; while this was the signal, ac- 
cording to orders before given by Xenophon, for the 
Greeks to suspend their charge, to turn back, and 
to cross the river as speedily as possible. By favour 
of this able manoeuvure, the passage was accom- 
plished by the whole army with little or no loss, 
about midday^. 

They now found themselves in Armenia ; a 
country of even, undulating surface, but very high 
above the level of the sea, and extremely cold 
at the season when they entered it — December. 
Though the strip of land bordering on Karduchia 
* Xen. Ansb. iv. 3, 30. ® Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 31-34 j iv. 4, 1. 
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furnished no supplies, one long inarch brought 
them to a village, containing abundance of pro- 
visions, together with a residence of the satrap 
Tiribazus ; after which, in two farther marches 
they reached the river Teleboas, with many villages 
on its banks. Here Tiribazus himself, appearing 
with a division of cavalry, sent forward his interpre- 
ter to request a conference with the leaders ; which 
being held, it was agreed that the Greeks should 
proceed unmolested through his territory, taking 
such supplies as they required, — but should neither 
burn nor damage the villages. They accordingly 
advanced onward for three days, computed at fifteen 
parasangs, or three pretty full days’ march ; with- 
out any hostility from the satrap, though he was 
hovering within less than two miles of them. They 
then found themselves amidst several villages, 
wherein were regal or satrapical residences, with a 
plentiful stock of bread, meat, wine, and all sorts of 
vegetables. Here, during their nightly bivouac, 
they were overtaken by so heavy a fall of snow, 
that the generals on the next day distributed the 
troops into separate quarters among the villages. 
No enemy appeared near, while the snow seemed to 
forbid any rapid surprise. Yet at night, the scouts 
reported that many fires were discernible, together 
with traces of military movements around j insomuch 
that the generals thought it prudent to put them- 
selves on their guard and again collected the army 
into one bivouac. Here in the night they were 
overwhelmed by a second fall of snow, still heavier 
than the preceding; sufficient to cover over the 
sleeping men and their arms, and to benumb the 
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cattle. The men however lay warm under the 
snow and were unwilling to rise, until Xenophon 
himself set the example of rising, and employing 
himself without his arras in cutting wood and kind- 
ling a fire*. Others followed his example, and 
great comfort was found in rubbing themselves with 
pork-fat, oil of almonds or of sesame, or turpentine. 
Having sent out a clever scout named Demokrates, 
who captured a native prisoner, they learned that 
Tiribazus was laying plans to intercept them in a 
lofty mountain pass lying farther on in their route ; 
upon which they immediately set forth, and by two 
days of forced march, surprising in their way the 
camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult pass in 
safety. Three days of additional march brought 
them to the Euphrates river* — that is, to the eastern 
branch, now called Murad. They found a ford 
and crossed it, without having the water higher 
than the navel; and they were informed that its 
sources were not far off. 

Their four days of march, next on the other side 
of the Euphrates, were toilsome and distressing in 
the extreme ; through a plain covered with deep 
snow (in some places six feet deep), and at times 
in the face of a north wind so intolerably chilling 
and piercing, that at length one of the prophets 
urged the necessity of offering sacrifices to Boreas ; 

’ Xen. Anab. iv. -1, 11. 

’ Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 2. 

The recent editors, Schneider and Kruger, on the authority of various 
MSS., read here inopivOrja-av — cttI top Kvtppdrrjv Trorapoy. The old 
reading was, as it stands in Hutchinson’s edition, napi rhv Ev^pdr^s 
mrap6v. 

This ehange may be right, but the geographical data are here too vague 
to admit of any certainty. See my Appendix annexe to tins diapter. 
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upon which (says Xenophon'), the severity of the 
wind abated conspicuously, to the evident conscious- 
ness of all. Many of the slaves and beasts of bur- 
then, and a few even of the soldiers, perished : some 
had their feet frost-bitten, others became blinded by 
the snow, others again were exhausted by hunger. 
Several of these unhappy men were unavoidably left 
behind ; others lay down to perish, near a warm 
spring which had melted the snow around, from 
extremity of fatigue and sheer wretchedness, though 
the enemy were close upon the rear. It was in vain 
that Xenophon, who commanded the rear-guard, 
employed his earnest exhortations, prayers, and 
threats, to induce them to move forward. The suf- 
ferers, miserable and motionless, answered only by 
entreating him to kill them at once. So greatly was 
the army disorganized by wretchedness, that we 
hear of one case in which a soldier, ordered to carry 
a disabled comrade, disobeyed the order, and was 
about to bury him alive®. Xenophon made a sally, 
with loud shouts and clatter of spear with shield, in 
which even the exhausted men joined, — against the 
pursuing enemy. He was fortunate enough to 
frighten them away, and drive them to take shelter 
in a neighbouring wood. He then left the sufferers 
lying down, with assurance that relief should be sent 
to them on the next day, — and went forward ; seeing 
all along the line of march the exhausted soldiers 
lying on the snow, without even the protection of a 
* Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 4. 

6^ rov fiayreaip r,t thre tS Ktu iram 

di] 7rfpt<papa>s rit \dkejrov tov nvfVfiaTos, 

The sufferujg of the army the terrible snow and cold of Armenia 

are set forth in Biodoms, xir. 28. ’ Xen. Anab. y. 8, 8-11. 
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watch. He and his rear-guard as well as the rest 
were obliged thus to pass the night without either 
food or fire, distributing scouts in the best way that 
the case admitted. Meanwhile Cheirisophus with 
the van division had got into a village, which they 
reached so unexpectedly, that they found the women 
fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and 
the headman of the village in his house within. 
This division here obtained rest and refreshment, 
and at daybreak some of their soldiers were sent to 
look after the rear. It was with delight that Xeno- 
phon saw them approach, and sent them back to 
bring up in their arms, into the neighbouring village, 
those exhausted soldiers who had been left behind’. 

Repose was now indispensable after the recent 
sufierings. There were several villages near at 
hand, and the generals, thinking it no longer dan- 
gerous to divide the army, quartered the different 
divisions among them according to lot. Polykrates 
an Athenian, one of the captains in the division of 
Xenophon, requested his permission to go at once 
and take possession of the village assigoed to him, 
before any of the inhabitants could escape. Ac- 
cordingly, running at speed with a few of the swiftest 
soldiers, he came upon the village so suddenly as to 
seize the headman with his newly-married daughter, 
and several young horses intended as a tribute, for 
the King. This village, as well as the rest, was found 
to consist of houses excavated in the ground, (as 
the Armenian villages are at the present day) spa- 
cious within, but with a narrow mouth like a well, 
entered by a descending ladder. A separate entrance 
* Xen. Anab. iy. 6, 8-22. 
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was dug for conveniently admitting the cattle. All 
of them were found amply stocked with live cattle 
of every kind, wintered upon hay ; as well as with 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and a sort of barley-wine or 
beer in tubs, with the grains of barley on the surface. 
Reeds or straws without any joint in them, were 
lying near, through which they sucked the liquid* : 
Xenophon did his utmost to conciliate the headman 
(who spoke Persian, and with whom he communi- 
cated through the Perso-Grecian interpreter of the 
army), . promising him that not one of his relations 
should be maltreated, and that he should be fully 
remunerated if he would conduct the army safely 
out of the country, into that of the Chalybes which 
he described as being adjacent. By such treatment 
the headman was won over, promised his aid, and 
even revealed to the Greeks the subterranean cellars 
wherein the wine was deposited ; while Xenophon, 
though he kept him constantly under watch, and 
placed his youthful son as a hostage under the care 
of Episthenes, yet continued to treat him with stu- 
died attention and kindness. For seven days did the 
fatigued soldiers remain in these comfortable quar- 
ters, refreshing themselves and regaining strength. 
They were waited upon by the native youths, with 
whom they communicated by means of signs. The 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 27. KdXa/iO( yovara ovk 

This Anuenian practice of sucking the beer through a reed, to which 
the observation of modem travellers supplies analogies (see Kruger’s 
note), illustrates the Fragment of Archilochus (No. 28, ed. Schneidewin, 
Poetse Grsec. Minor). 

oMTTTep avX^ /Spvros ly av^p 

5 See. 

The similiarity of Armenian customs to those of the Thracians and 
Phrygians, is not surprising. 
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uncommon happiness which all of them enjoyed after 
their recent sufferings, stands depicted in the lively 
details given by Xenophon ; who left here his own 
exhausted horse, and took young horses in ex- 
. change, for himself and the other officers'. 

After this week of repose, the army resumed its 
march through the snow. The headman, whose 
house they had replenished as well as they could, 
accompanied Cheirisophus in the van as guide, but 
was not put in chains or under guard : his son re* 
mained as an hostage with Episthenes, but his other 
relations were left unmolested at home. As they 
marched for three days, without reaching a village, 
Cheirisophus began to suspect his fidelity, and even 
became so out of humour, though the man afiirraed 
that there were no villages in the track, as to beat 
him — yet without the precaution of putting him 
afterwards in fetters. The next night, accordingly, 
this headman made his escape ; much to the dis- 
pleasure of Xenophon, who severely reproached 
Cheirisophus first for his harshness, and next for 
his neglect. This was the only point of difference 
between the two (says Xenophon) during the whole 
march ; a fact very honourable to both, considering 
the numberless difiiculties against which they had 
to contend. Episthenes retained the headman’s 
youthful son, carried him home in safety, and be- 
came much attached to him^. 

Condemned thus to march without a guide, they 
could do no better than march up the course of a 
river ; and thus, from the villages which had proved 
so cheering and restorative, they proceeded seven 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 26—36. * Xeu. Aiiab. iv. 6, t~3' 
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days’ march all through snow, up the river Phasis ; 
a liver not verifiable, but certainly not the same as is 
commonly known under that name by Grecian geo- 
graphers : it was 100 feet in breadth*. Two more 
days’ march brought them from this river to the 
foot of a range of mountains ; near a pass occupied 
by an armed body of Cbalybes, Taochi, and Phasiani. 

Observing tbe enemy in possession of this lofty 
ground, Cheirisopbus baited until all the army came 
up ; in order that the generals might take counsel. 
Here Kleanor began by advising that they should 
storm the pass with no greater delay than was ne- 
cessary to refresh the soldiers. But Xenophon 
suggested that it was far better to avoid the loss of 
life which must thus be incurred, and to amuse the 
enemy by feigned attack, while a detachment should 
be sent by stealth at night to ascend the mountain 
at another point and turn the position. “ However 
(continued he, turning to Cheirisopbus), stealing a 
march upon the enemy is more your trade than 
mine. For I understand that you the full citizens 
and peers at Sparta, practise stealing from your 
boyhood upward^; and that it is held noway base, 
but even honourable, to steal such things as the 
law does not distinctly forbid. And to the end that 
you may steal with the greatest eflfect, and take pains 
to do it in secret, the custom is, to flog you if you 


' Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 4. 

^ Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 10-14. 

Kai ovK alaxpov cimi, dXXa icaXov Kkiirrciv, &c. The reading KaXbv 
is preferred by Schneider to avayKaiov, which had been the vulgar 
reading, and is still retained by Kriiger. Both are sanctioned by autho- 
rity of MSS., and either would be admissible : on the whole, I incline 
to side with Schneider. 
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are found out. Here then, you have an excellent 
opportunity of displaying your training. Take good 
care that we he not found out in stealing an occu- 
pation of the mountain now before us ; for if we are 
found out, we shall be well beaten.” 

“ Why, as for that (replied Cheirisophus), you 
Athenians also, as I learn, are capital hands at steal- 
ing the public money — and that too in spite of pro- 
digious peril to the thief ; nay, your most powerful 
men steal most of all — at least if it be the most 
powerful men among you who are raised to official 
command. So that this is a time for you to exhibit 
your training, as well as for me to exhibit mine 
We have here an interchange of raillery between 
the two Grecian officers, which is not an uninter- 
esting feature in the history of the expedition. The 
remark of Cheirisophus, especially, illustrates that 
which J noted in a former chapter as true both of 
Sparta and Athens^ — the readiness to take bribes, 
so general in individuals clothed with official power; 
and the readiness, in official Athenians, to commit 
such peculation, in spite of serious risk of punish- 
ment. Now this chance of punishment proceeded 
altogether from those accusing orators commonly 
called demagogues, and from the popular judicature 
whom they addressed. The joint working of both 
greatly abated the evil, yet was incompetent to sup- 
press it. But according to the pictures commonly 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 16. 

’AXXa fievToi, €<^7} 6 X€ipL(jo<po5, Kayw v/zas rovs *A$rjvaiov5 axovii 
ifivovs fivai ids,€iTT<eiv ra dr]pi6<Tia, #cat ^dXa otrros teivov rov Kivdvvov 
icXcfrrovTt, Kat tovs Kpario'Tovs ficvroi ^dXiora, 

d^iovyrai' wore &pa Kat <roi €7Tid€iKW<T0(u TrjV fltuBftoy. 

3 See Vol. VII. ch. Ixi. p. 552 seq. 
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drawn of Athens, we are instructed to believe that 
the crying public evil was, — too great a licence of 
accusation, and too much judicial trial. Assuredly 
such was not the conception of Cheirisophus ; nor 
shall we find it borne out by any fair appreciation of 
the general evidence. When the peculation of official 
persons was thus notorious in spite of serious risks, 
what would it have become if the door had been 
barred to accusing demagogues, and if the numerous 
popular Dikasts had been exchanged for a select 
few judges of the same stamp and class as the official 
men themselves ? 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophon now in* 
formed his colleagues that he had just captured a 
few guides, by laying an ambush for certain nattive 
plunderers who beset the rear ; and that these guides 
acquainted him that the mountain was not inac- 
cessible, but pastured by goats and oxen. He far- 
ther offered himself to take command of the march- 
ing detachment. But this being overruled by 
Cheirisophus, some of the best among the captains, 
Aristonymus, Aristeas, and Nikomachus, volun- 
teered their services and -were accepted. After 
refreshing the soldiers, the generals marched with 
the main army near to the foot of the pass, and there 
took up their night-station, making demonstrations 
of a purpose to storm it the next morning. But as 
soon as it was dark, Aristonymus and his detach- 
ment started, and ascending the mountain at another 
point, obtained without resistance a high position 
on the flank of the enemy, who soon however saw 
them and dispatched a force to keep guard on that 
side. At daybreak these two detachments came to 
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a conflict on the heights, in which the Greeks were 
completely victorious ; while Cheirisophiis was 
marching up the pass to attack the main body. His 
light troops, encouraged by seeing this victory of 
their comrades, hastened on to the charge faster 
than their hoplites could follow. But the enemy 
were so dispirited by seeing themselves turned, that r 

they fled with little or no resistance. Though only 
a few were slain, many threw away their light 
shields of wicker or wood-work, which became the 
prey of the conquerors k 

Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended March 

* * 1 1 1 through the 

to the level ground on the other Bide, where they country of 

found themselves in some villages well-stocked with -exham- 
provisions and comforts ; the first in the country of 
the Taocbi. Probably they halted here some days ; 
for they had seen no villages, either for rest or for 
refreshment, during the last nine days’ march, since 
leaving those Armenian villages in which they had 
passed a week so eminently restorative, and which 
apparently had furnished them with a stock of pro- 
visions for the onward journey. Such halt gave 
time to the Taochi to carry up their families and 
provisions into inaccessible strongholds, so that the 
Greeks found no supplies, during five days’ march 
through the territory. Their provisions were com- 
pletely exhausted, when they arrived before one of 
these strongholds, a rock on which were seen the 
families and the cattle of the Taochi ; without houses 
or fortification, but nearly surrounded by a river, 
so as to leave only one narrow ascent, rendered un- 
approachable by vast rocks which the defendera 
■ Xen. Anab. ir. 6, 20-27. 
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hurled or rolled from the summit. By an ingenious 
combination of bravery and stratagem, in which 
some of the captains much distinguished them- 
selves, the Greeks overcame this difficulty, and took 
the height. The scene which then ensued was awful. 
The Taochian women seized their children, flung 
» them over the precipice, and then cast themselves 

headlong also, followed by the men. Almost every 
soul thus perished, very few surviving to become 
prisoners. An Arcadian captain named .iEneas, 
seeing one of them in a fine dress about to precipi- 
tate himself with the rest, seized him with a view 
to prevent it. But the man in return grasped him 
firmly, dragged him to the edge of the rock, and 
leaped down to the destruction of both. Though 
scarcely any prisoners were taken, however, the 
Greeks obtained abundance of oxen, asses, and 
sheep, which fully supplied their wants'. 

^rough They now entered into the territory of the Cha- 
lybes, the lybes,which they were seven days in passing through. 
figWCTs These were the bravest warriors whom they had seen 
hid in Asia. Their equipment was a spear of fifteen 
cubits long, with only one end pointed — a helmet, 
greaves, stuffed corselet, with a kilt or dependent 
flaps — a short sword which they employed to cut 
off the head of a slain enemy, displaying the head 
in sight of their surviving enemies with triumphant 
dance and song. They carried no shield j perhaps 
because the excessive length of the spear required 
the constant employment of both hands — yet they 
did not shrink from meeting the Greeks occasionally 
in regular, stand-up fight. As they had carried off 
* Xen. Auab. iv. 7, 2-15. 
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all their provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks could 
obtain no supplies, but lived ail the time upon the 
cattle which they had acquired from the Taochi. 

After seven days of march and combat — ^the Cha- 
lybes perpetually attacking their rear — they reached 
the river Harpasus (400 feet broad), where they 
passed into the territory of the Skythini. It rather 
seems that the territory of the Chalybes was moun- 
tainous : that of the Skythini was level, and con- 
tained villages, wherein they remained three days, 
refreshing themselves, and stocking themselves with 
provisions \ 

Four days of additional march brought them to Theyreach 

^ the flourish* 

a sight, the like of which they had not seen since ingcityof 
Opis and Sittak^ on the Tigris in Babylonia — a 
large and flourishing city called Gymnias ; an 
earnest of the neighbourhood of the sea, of com- 
merce, and of civilization. The chief of this city 
received them in a friendly manner, and furnished 
them with a guide who engaged to conduct them, 
after five days’ march, to a hill from whence they 
would have a view of the sea. This was by no means 
their nearest way to the sea, for the chief of Gymnias 
wished to send them through the territory of some 
neighbours to whom he was hostile ; which territory, 
as soon as they reached it, the guide desired them 
to burn and destroy. Plowever, the promise was 
kept, and on the fifth day, marching still apparently 
through the territory of the Skythini, they reached 
the summit of a mountain called Th^ches, from 
whence the Euxine Sea was visible*. 

* Xen. Auab. iv. 7» 18- 

* Diodorus (xiv. 2 . 9 ) calls the mountain Xijviov — Chenium. He 
seems to have had Xenophon before him in his brief description of this 
interesting scene. 
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onhe SM* animated shout from the soldiers who formed 

from the the van-guard testified the impressive effect of this 
topTheches long-deferred spectacle, assuring as it seemed to do 
d^ght of their safety and their return home. To Xenophon 
the soldiers, rcar-guai'd — engaged in repelling the at- 

tack of natives who had come forward to revenge the 
? plunder of their territory — the shout was unintelli- 

gible. They at first imagined that the natives had 
commenced attack in front as well as in the rear, and 
that the van-guard was engaged in battle. But every 
moment the shout became louder, as fresh men came 
to the summit and gave vent to their feelings ; so 
that Xenophon grew anxious, and galloped up to 
the van with his handful of cavalry to see what had 
happened. As he approached, the voice of the 
overjoyed crowd was heard distinctly crying out, 
Thalatta, Thalatta (The sea, the sea), and congra- 
tulating each other in ecstasy. The main body, 
the rear-guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up their 
horses and cattle before them, became all excited 
by the sound, and hurried up breathless to the 
summit. The whole army, officers and soldiers, 
were thus assembled, manifesting their joyous emo- 
tions by tears, embraces, and outpourings of enthu- 
siastic sympathy. With spontaneous impulse they 
heaped up stones to decorate the spot by a monu- 
ment and commemorative trophy ; putting on the 
stones such homely offerings as their means af- 
forded — sticks, hides, and a few of the wicker 
shields just taken from the natives. To the guide, 
who had performed his engagement of bringing 
them in five days within sight of the sea, their 
gratitude was unbounded. They presented him 
with a horse, a silver bowl, a Persian costume, and 
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ten darics in money ; besides several of the soldiers’ 
rings, which he especially asked for. Thus loaded 
with presents, he left them, having first shown them 
a village wherein they could find quarters — as well 
as the road which they were to take through the 
territory of the Makrones'. 

When they reached the river which divided the Passage 
land of the Makrones from that of the Skythini, Makrones. 
they perceived the former assembled in arms on 
the opposite side to resist their passage. The river 
not being fordable, they cut down some neighbour- 
ing trees to provide the means of crossing. While 
these Makrdnes were shouting and encouraging 
each other aloud, a peltast in the Grecian army 
came to Xenophon, saying that he knew their lan- 
guage, and that he believed this to be his country. 

He had been a slave at Athens, exported from home 
during his boyhood — he had then made his escape 
(probably during the Peloponnesian war, to the garri- 
son of Dekeleia), and afterwards taken military ser- 
vice. By this fortunate accident, the generals were 
enabled to open negotiations with the Makrdnes, 
and to assure them that the army would do them 
no harm, desiring nothing more than a free passage 
and a market to buy provisions. The Makr6nes, 
on receiving such assurances in their own language 
from a countryman, exchanged pledges of friendship 
with the Greeks, assisted them to pass the river, 
and furnished the best market in their power during 
the three days’ march across their territory®. 

The army now reached the borders of the Kol- 
chians, who were found in hostile array, occupying 
’ Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 23-27. ’ Xen. Anab. ir. 8, 4-7. 
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the summit of a considerable mountain which formed 
their frontier. Here Xenophon, having marshalled 
the soldiers for attack, with each lochus (company 
of 100 men) in single file, instead of marching up 
the hill in phalanx, or continuous front with only 
a scanty depth — addressed to them the following 
pithy encouragement — “ Now, gentlemen, these 
enemies before us are the only impediment that 
keeps us away from reaching the point at which 
we have been so long aiming. We must even eat 
them raw, if in any way we can do so.” 

Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, 
each in single file, now began to ascend the hill ; 
the peltasts and bowmen being partly distributed 
among them, partly placed on the flanks. Cheiri- 
sophus and Xenophon, each commanding on one 
wing, spread their peltasts in such a way as to out- 
flank the Kolchians, who accordingly weakened 
their centre in order to strengthen their wings. 
Hence the Arcadian peltasts and hoplites in the 
Greek centre were enabled to attack and disperse 
the centre with little resistance ; and all the Kol- 
chians presently fled, leaving the Greeks in posses- 
sion of their camp, as well as of several well-stocked 
villages in their rear. Amidst these villages the 
army remained to refresh themselves for several 
days. It was here that they tasted the grateful, 
but unwholesome honey, which this region still con- 
tinues to produce — unaware of its peculiar proper- 
ties. Those soldiers who ate little of it were like 
men greatly intoxicated with wine ; those who ate 
much, were seized with the most violent vomiting 
and diarrhoea, lying down like madmen in a state of 
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delirium. From this terrible distemper some re- 
covered on the ensuing day, others two or three 
days*afterwards. It does not appear that any one 
actually died'. 

Two more days’ march brought them to the sea, 
at the Greek maritime city of Trapezus or Trebi- 
zond, founded by the inhabitants of Sinope on the 
coast of the Kolchian territory. Here the Trape- 
zuntines received them with kindness and hospi- 
tality, sending them presents of bullocks, barley- 
meal, and wine. Taking up their quarters in some 
Kolchian villages near the town, they now enjoyed, 
for the first time since leaving Tarsus, a safe and 
undisturbed repose during thirty days, and were 
enabled to recover in some degree from the severe 
hardships which they had undergone. While the 
Trapezuntines brought produce for sale into the 
camp, the Greeks provided the means of purchasing 
it by predatory incursions against the Kolchians on 
the hills. Those Kolchians who dwelt under the 
hills and on the plain were in a state of semi-de- 
pendence upon Trapezus ; so that the Trapezuntines 
mediated on their behalf and prevailed on the Greeks 
to leave them unmolested, on condition of a contri- 
bution of bullocks. 

These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge 

' Xcu. Anab. iv.i- '.5-22. >Iost uioilcrn travclln's attest tlie existence, 
in these regions, of lioney intoxicating and poisonous, such as Xeno- 
phon describes. They point out t\ie Azalea Pontica, as the flower from 
which the bees imbibe this peculiar quality. Professor Koch, however, 
calls in question the existence of any honey thus naturally unwhole- 
some near the Black Sea. lie states (Zug der Zehn Tansend, p, til) 
that after careful inquiries he could find no trace of any such. Kot 
contradicting Xenophon, he thinks that the honey whiifli the Greeks 
ate must have been stale, or tainted. 


Arrival at 
Trapezus on 
the Enxine 
(Trebi- 
zond). 
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the VOW which they had made, on the proposition 
of Xenophon, to Zeus the Preserver ; during that 
moment of dismay and despair which succeeded 
immediately on the massacre of their generals by 
Tissaphernes. To Zeus the Preserver, to Herakles 
the Conductor, and to various other gods, they 
offered an abundant sacrifice on their mountain 
camp overhanging the sea ; and after the festival 
ensuing, the skins of the victims were given as 
prizes to competitors in running, wrestling, boxing, 
and the pankration. The superintendence of such 
festival games, so fully accordant with Grecian 
usage and highly interesting to the army, was com- 
mitted to a Spartan named Drakontius ; a man 
whose destiny recalls that of Patroklus and other 
Homeric heroes — for he had been exiled as a boy, 
having unintentionally killed another boy with 
a short sword. Various departures from Grecian 
custom however were admitted. The matches took 
place on the steep and stony hill-side overhanging 
the sea, instead of on a smooth plain ; and the 
numerous hard falls of the competitors afforded in- 
creased interest to the by-standers. The captive 
non-Hellenic boys were admitted to run for the 
prize, since otherwise a boy-race could not have 
been obtained. Lastly, the animation of the scene, 
as well as the ardour of the competitors, was 
much enhanced by the number of their mistresses 
present'. 


* Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 23-27. 

A curious and interesting anecdote, in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, 
(c. 41) attests how much these Hetserse accompanying the soldiers 
(women for the most part free), were esteemed in the Macedonian army, 
and by Alexander himself among the rest. A Macedonian of iElgm named 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXX. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RETREAT OF THE TEN 
THOUSAND, AFTER THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS, AND 
ENTERED THE KARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

It would be injustice to this gallant and long-suffering body of 
men not to present the reader with a map exhibiting the full 
length of their stupendous march. Up to the moment when the 
Greeks enter Karduchia, the line of march may be indicated upon 
evidence which, though not identifpng special halting-places 
or localities, makes us certain that we cannot be far wrong on 
the whole. But after that moment, the evidence gradually dis- 
appears, and we are left with nothing more than a knowledge of 
the terminus, the general course, and a few negative conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given in his Book IV. (Travels in the Track 
of the Ten Thousand, p. 155 seq.) an interesting topographical 
comment on the march through Karduchia, and on the difficulties 
which the Greeks would have to surmount. He has farther 
shown what may have been their probable line of march through 
Karduchia : but the most important point which he has esta- 
blished here, seems to be the identity of the river Kentrites with 
the Buhtan-Chai, an eastern affluent of the Tigris — distinguishing 
it from the river of Betlis on the west and the river Khabur on 
the south-east, with both of which it had been previously con- 
founded (p. 167). The Buhtan-Chai falls into the Tigris at a 
village called Til, and “ constitutes at the present day, a natural 
barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia” (p. 166). In this 


Eurylochus, had got himself improperly put on a list of veterans and 
invalids, who w ere on the point of being sent back from Asia to Europe. 
The imposition was detected, and on being questioned he informed 
Alexander that he had practised it in order to be able to follow a free 
Heteera named Telesippa, who was about to accompany the departing 
division. “ I sympathise with your attachment, Eiuylochus (replied 
Alexander) : let us see whether we cannot prevail upon Telesippa either 
by persuasion or by presents, since she is of free condition, to be- 
hind ” (‘H/iOS /lev, & 'EipvKo)(e, avvfpatrras irti6»fuv 

f) Xdyot; 4 TeXemjnrov, ijretd^tp tXtvOfpas i«rt). 
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identification of the Kentritds with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor 
Koch agrees (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 78). 

If the Greeks crossed the Kentritfis near its confluence with 
the Tigris, they would march up its right hank in one day to a 
situation near the modern town of Sert (Mr. Ainsworth thinks), 
though Xenophon takes no notice of the river of Bitlis, which 
nevertheless they must have passed. Their two next days of 
march, assuming a direction nearly north, would carry them (as 
Xenophon states, iv. 4, 2) heyond the sources of the Tigris ; 
that is, “ beyond the headwaters of the eastern tributaries to the 
Tigris.” 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river Te- 
leboas — “of no great size, but beautiful ” (iv. 4, 4). There ap- 
pear sufficient reasons to identify this river with the Kara-Su or 
Black River, which flows through the valley or plain of Mush 
into the Murad or Eastern Euphrates (Ainsworth, p. 172 ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, part x. s. 37. p. 682). Though Kinneir (Journey 
through Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 1818, p. 484), Rennell 
(Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, p. 207) and Bell (Sy- 
stem of Geography, iv. p. 140) identify it with the Ak-8u or 
river of Mush — this, according to Ainsworth, “ is only a small 
tributary to the Kara-Su, which is the great river of the plain 
and district.” 

Professor Koch, whose personal researches in and round Ar- 
menia give to his opinion the highest authority, follows Mr. Ains- 
worth in identifying the Teleboas with the Kara-Su. He sup- 
poses however that the Greeks crossed the Kentrites, not near its 
confluence with the Tigris, but considerably higher up, near the 
town of Sert or Sort. From hence he supposes that they marched 
nearly north-east in the modern road from Sert to Bitlis. thus 
getting round the head or near the head of the river called Bitlis- 
Su, which is one of the eastern affluents to the Tigris (falling 
first into the Buhtan-Chai), and which Xenophon took for the 
Tigris itself. They then marched farther, in a line not far 
distant from the Lake of Van, over the saddle which separates 
that lake from the lofty mountain Ali-Dagh. This saddle is the 
watershed which separates the affluents to the Tigris from those 
to the Eastern Euphrates, of which latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su 
is one (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 82-84). 

After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the march 
which can be identified with anything approaching to certainty. 
Nor have we any means even of determining the general line 
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of route, apart from specific places, which they followed from the 
river Teleboas to Trebizond. 

Their first object was to reach and cross the Eastern Euphrates. 
They would of course cross at the nearest point where they could 
find a ford. But how low down its course does the river con- 
tinue to be fordable, in midwinter, with snow on the ground ? 
Here Professor Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel 
Chesney. He affirms that the river would be fordable a little 
above its confluence with the Tscharbahur, about latitude 39° 3'. 
According to Mr. Ainsworth, it would not be fordable below the 
confluence with the river of Khanus (Khinnis). Koch’s autho- 
rity, as the most recent and systematic investigator of these 
regions, seems preferable, especially as it puts the Greeks neariy 
in the road now travelled over from Mush to Erzerum, which is 
said to be the only pass over the mountains open throughout all 
the wdnter, passing by Khinnis and Koili : see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
X. p. 387. Xenophon mentions a warm spring, which the army 
passed by during the third or fourth day after crossing the 
Euphrates (Anab. iv. 5, 15). Professor Koch believes himself 
to have identified this warm spring — the only one, as he states 
(p. 90-93), south of the range of mountains called the Bingbl- 
dagh — in the district called Wardo, near the village of Bashkan. 

To lay down w'ith any certainty the line which the Greeks 
followed from the Euphrates to Trebizond, appears altogether 
impossible. I cannot admit the hypothesis of Mr. Ainsworth, 
who conducts the army across the Araxes to its northern 
bank, carries them up northward to the latitude of Teflis in 
Georgia, then brings them back again across the Harpa Chai (a 
northern affluent of the Araxes, which he identifies with the 
Harpasus mentioned by Xenophon) and the Araxes itself, to 
Gymnias, which he places near the site of Erzerum. Professor 
Koch (p. 101-108), who dissents with good reason from Mr. 
Ainsworth, proposes (though with hesitation and uncertainty) a 
line of his own, which appears to me open greatly to the same 
objection as that of Mr. Ainsworth. It carries the Greeks too 
much to the northward of Erzerum, more oiit of their line of 
march from the place where they crossed the Eastern Euphrates, 
than can be justified by any probability. The Greeks knew well 
that in order to get home they must take a westerly direction 
(see Anab. iii. 5, 15). 

Their great and constant purpose would be to make way to tim 
westward, as soon as they had crowed the Euphrates ; and the 
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road from that river, passing near the site of Erzerum, to Tre- 
bizond would thus coincide, in the main, with their spontaneous 
tendency. They had no motive to go northward of Erzerum, nor 
ought we suppose it without some proof. I trace upon my map 
a line of march, much less circuitous ; not meaning it to be un- 
derstood as the real road which the army can be proved to have 
taken, but simply because it seems a possible line, and because 
it serves as a sort of approximation to complete the reader’s idea 
of the entire ground travelled over by the Ten Thousand. 

Koch hardlymakes sufficient account of the overwhelming hard- 
ships with which the Greeks had to contend, when he states 
(p. 96) that if they had taken a line as straight or nearly as straight 
as was practicable, they might have marched from the Euphrates 
to Trebizond in sixteen or twenty days, even allowing for the bad 
time of the year. Considering that it was midwinter, in that very 
high and cold country, with deep snow throughout ; that they 
had absolutely no advantages or assistance of any kind ; that 
their sick and disabled men, together with their arms, were to be 
carried by the stronger ; that there were a great many women 
accompanying them ; that they had beasts to drive along, carry- 
ing baggage and plunder, — the prophet Silanus, for example, 
having preserved his 3000 darics in coin from the field of Kunaxa 
until bis return ; that there was much resistance from the Chaly- 
bes and Taochi ; that they had to take provisions where provi- 
j^sions were discoverable ; that even a small stream must have 
impeded them, and probably driven them out of their course to 
find a ford — considering the intolerable accumulation of these 
and other hardships, we need not w'onder at any degree of slow- 
ness in their progress. It rarely hapj)ens that modern travellers go 
over these regions in midwinter : but we may see what travelling 
is at that season, by the dreadful description which Mr. Baillie 
Fraser gives of his journey from Tauris to Erzerum in the month 
of March (Travels in Koordhistan, Letter XV.). Mr. Kinneir 
Ktys (Travels, p. 353) — “ The winters are so severe that all com- 
munication between Baiburt and the circumjacent villages is cut 
off for four months in the year, in consequence of the depth of 
the snow.” 

Now if we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilinear distance 
— the air-line — ^from Trebizond to the place where Koch repre- 
sents the Greeks to have crossed the Eastern Euphrates — we shall 
find it 1 70 English miles. The number of days’ journey-marches 
which Xenophon mentions are 54 : even if we include the five days 
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of march undertaken from Gymnias (Anab. iv. 7, 20), -which, pro- 
perly speaking, were directed against the enemies of the governor 
of Gymnias, more than for the promotion of their retreat. In 
each of those 54 days, therefore, they must have made 3" 14 miles 
of rectilinear progress. This surely is not an unreasonably slow 
progress to suppose, under all the disadvantages of their situa- 
tion ; nor does it imply any very great actual departure from the 
straightest line practicable. Indeed Koch himself (in his Intro- 
duction, p. 4) suggests various embarrassments which must have 
occurred on the march, but which Xenophon has not distinctly 
stated. 

The river which Xenophon calls the Harpasus seems to be pro- 
bably the Tchoruk-su, as Colonel Chesney and Professor Koch 
suppose. At least it is difficult to assign any other river with 
which the Harpasus can be identified. 

I cannot but think it probable that the city which Xenophon 
calls Gymnias (Diodorus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the 
same as that which is now called Gumisch-Khana (Hamilton), 
Gumush-Kaneh (Ainsworth), Gemisch-Khaneh (Kinneir). “Gu- 
misch-Khana (says Mr. Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. 
ch. xi. p. 168 : ch. xiv. p. 234) is celebrated as the site of the 
most ancient and considerable silver-mines in the Ottoman do- 
minions.” Both Mr. Kinneir and Mr. Hamilton passed through 
Gumisch-Kfiana on the road from Trebizond to Erzerum. 

Now here is not only great similarity of name, and likelihood^ 
of situation — but the existence of the silver mines furnishes a 
plausible explanation of that which would otherwise be very 
strange ; the existence of this “ great, flourishing, inhabited, 
city,” inland, in the midst of such barbarians — the Chalybes, the 


Skythini, the Makrones, &c. 

Mr. Kinneir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third 
day after quitting Trebizond ; the last two days having been very 
long and fatiguing. Mr. Hamilton, who also passed through 
Gumisch-Khana, reached it at the end of two long days. Both 
these travellers represent the road near Gumisch-Khana as ex- 
tremely difficult. Mr. Ainsworth, -w'ho did not himself pass 
through Gumisch-Khana, tells us (what is of some importance 
in this discussion) that it lies in the icinter-road from Erzerum 
to Trebizond (Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 394). “ The 

■winter-road, which is the longest, passes by Gumisch-Khana, 
and takes the longer portion of valley : all the others cross over 

VOL. IX. M 
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the mountain at various points, to the east of the road by the 
mines. But whether going by the mountains or the valley, the 
muleteers often go indifferently to the west as far as Ash Kaleh, 
and at other times turn off by the villages of Bey Mausour and 
Kodjah Bunar, where they take to the mountains." 

Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trebizond to Gumisch- 
Khana 18 hours, or 54 calculated post miles; that is, about 40 
English miles (Appendix to Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 389). 

Now we are not to suppose that the Greeks marched in any 
direct road from Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the 
five days’ march which they undertook immediately from Gymnias 
were conducted by a guide sent from that town, who led them 
over the territories of people hostile to Gymnias, in order that 
they might lay waste the lands (iv. 7, 20). What progress they 
made, during these marches, towards Trebizond, is altogether 
doubtful. The guide promised that on the fifth day he would 
bring them to a spot from whence they could view the sea, and 
he performed his promise by leading them to the top of the sacred 
mountain Theche. 

Thechfi was a summit {cucpov, iv. 7, 25), as might be expected. 
But unfortunately it seems impossible to verify the particular 
summit on which the interesting scene described by Xenophon 
took place. Mr. Ainsworth presumes it to be the mountain 
called Kop-Dagh ; from whence, however, according to Koch, 
the sea cannot be discerned. D’Anville and some other geo- 
graphers identify it with the ridge called Tekieh-Dagh to the east 
of Gumisch-Khana ; nearer to the sea than that place. This 
mountain, I think, would suit pretty well for the narrative in 
respect of position : but Koch and other modem travellers affirm 
that it is neither high enough, nor near enough to the sea, to 
permit any such view as that which Xenophon relates. It stands 
on Kiepert's map at a distance of full 35 English miles from the 
sea, the view of which moreover seems intercepted by the still 
higher mountain chain now called Kolath-Dagh, a portion of 
the ancient Paryadres, which runs along parallel to the coast. 
It is to be recollected that in the first half of Febmary, the time 
of Xenophon’s visit, the highest peaks would certainly be all 
covered with snow, and therefore very difficult to ascend. 

There is a striking view obtained of the sea from the mountain 
called Karakaban. This mountain, more than 4000 feet high, lies 
rather above twenty miles from the sea, to the south of Trebizond, 
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and immediately north of the still higher chain of Kolath-Dagh. 
From the Kolath-Dagh chain, 'which runs east and -west, there 
strike out three or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed 
of primitive slate, and cut down precipitously so as to leave deep 
and narrow VcJleys between. On leaving Trehizond, the traveller 
ascends the hill immediately above the town, and then descends 
into the valley on the other side. His road to Karakahan lies 
partly along the valley, partly along the crest of one of the four 
ridges just mentioned. But throughout all this road, the sea is 
never seen ; being hidden by the hills immediately above Trebi- 
zond. He does not again see the sea until he reaches Karakahan, 
which is sufficiently high to enable him to see over those hills. The 
guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went over 
the spot) point out with great animation this view of the sea, as 
particularly deserving of notice. It is enjoyed for a short space 
while the road winds round the mountain, and then again lost. 

Here is a view of the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive, 
and enjoyed from an eminence not too high to be accessible to 
the Cyreian army. In so far, it would be suitable to the descrip- 
tion of Xenophon. Yet again it appears that a person coming 
to this point from the land-side (as Xenophon of course did), 
would find it in his descending route, not in his ascending : and 
this can hardly be reconciled with the description which we read 
in the Greek historian. Moreover, the subsequent marches 
which Xenophon mentions after quitting the mountain summit 
Thech&, cau hardly be reconciled with the supposition that it 
was the same as what is now called Karakahan. It is indeed 
quite possible (as Mr. Hamilton suggests) that Thfechfe may 
have been a peak apart from any road, and that tiie guide may 
have conducted the soldiers thither for the express purpose 
of sbo'wing the sea, guiding them back again into the road after- 
wards. This increases the difficulty of identifying the spot. 
However, the whole region is as yet very imperfectly known, and 
perhaps it is not impossible that there may be some particular 
locality even on Tekieh-Dagh, whence, through an accidental gap 
in the intervening mountains, the sea might become visible. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, PROM 
THE TIME THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZES, TO 
THEIR JUNCTION WITH THE LACEDiEMONIAN ARMY 
IN ASIA MINOR. 

We now commence a third act in the history of 
this memorable body of men. After having followed 
them from Sardis to Kunaxa as mercenaries to 
procure the throne for Cyrus — then from Kunaxa 
to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape, and 
purchasing their safety by marvellous bravery, 
endurance, and organization — we shall now track 
their proceedings among the Greek colonies on the 
Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Thrace, succeeded 
by their struggles against the meanness of the Thra- 
cian prince Seuthes, as well as against the treachery 
and arbitrary harshness of the Lacedaemonian com- 
manders Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had 
recently found repose, was a colony from Sinope, 
as were also Kerasus and Kotyora farther westward ; 
each of them receiving an harmost or governor from 
the mother city, and paying to her an annual tri- 
bute. All these three cities were planted on the 
narrow strip of laud dividing the Euxine from the 
elevated mountain range which so closely borders 
on its southern coast. At Sin6p^ itself, the land 
stretches out into a defensible peninsula, with a se- 
cure harbour, and a large breadth of adjacent fertile 
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soil. So tempting a site invited the Milesians, even 
before the year 600 b.c., to plant a colony there, 
and enabled Sinop^ to attain much prosperity and 
power. Farther westward, not more than a long 
day’s journey for a rowing vessel from Byzantium, 
was situated the Megarian colony of Herakleia, in 
the territory of the Mariandyni. 

The native tenants of this line of coast, upon 
whom the Greek settlers intruded themselves (reck- 
oning from the westward), were the Bithynian 
Thracians, the Mariandyni, the Paphlagonians, the 
Tibar^ni, Chalybes, Mosynceki, Drilae, and Kol- 
chians. Here as elsewhere, these natives found the 
Greek seaports useful, in giving a new value to in- 
land produce, and in furnishing the great men with 
ornaments and luxuries to which they would other- 
wise have had no access. The citizens of Herakleia 
had reduced into dependence a considerable portion 
of the neighbouring Mariandyni, and held them in 
a relation resembling that of the natives of Esthonia 
and Livonia to the German colonies in the Baltic. 
Some of the Kolchian villages were also subject in 
the same manner to the Trapezuntines* ; and Si- 
n6p6 doubtless possessed a similar inland dominion 
of greater or less extent. But the principal wealth 
of this important city arose from her navy and ma- 
ritime commerce ; from the rich thunny fishery at- 
tached to her promontory ; from the olives in her 
immediate neighbourhood, which was a cultivation 
not indigenous, but only naturalized by the Greeks 
on the seaboard ; from the varied produce of the 
interior, comprising abundant herds of cattle, mines 
• Strabo, xii. p. 542 ; Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 24. 
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of silver, iron, and copper in the neighbouring 
mountains, wood for ship-building, as well as for 
house furniture, and native slaves \ The case was 
similarwith the three colonies of Sinope, more to the 
eastward — Kotyora, Kerasus, andTrapezus; except 
that the mountains which border on the Euxine, 
gradually approaching' nearer and nearer to the 
shore, left to each of them a more confined strip of 
cultivable land. For these cities the time had not yet 
arrived, to be conquered and absorbed by the inland 
monarchies around them, as Miletus and the cities 
on the eastern coast of Asia Minor had been. The 
Paphlagonians were at this time the only indigenous 
people in those regions who formed a considerable 
aggregated force, under a prince named Korylas ; 
a prince tributary to Persia, yet half independent — 
since he had disobeyed the summons of Artaxerxes 
to come up and help in repelling Cyrus® — and now 
on terms of established alliance with Sin6p^, though 
not without secret designs, which he wanted only 
force to execute, against that city^. The other 
native tribes to the eastward were mountaineers 
both ruder and more divided ; warlike on their own 
heights, but little capable ol any aggressive com- 
binations. 

Though we are told that Perikles had once dis- 
patched a detachment of Athenian colonists to Si- 
nop^'*, and had expelled from thence the despot 
Timesilaus, — yet neither that city nor any of her 
neighbours appear to have taken part in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, either for or against Athens ; nor 

» Strabo, xii. p. 545, 546. » Xen. Anab. v. 6, 8. 

^ Xen. Anab. v. 5, 23. * Plutarch, PeriUes, c. 20. 
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were they among the number of tributaries to Persia. 
They doubtless were acquainted with the upward 
march of Cyrus, which had disturbed all Asia ; 
and probably were not ignorant of the perils and 
critical state of his Grecian army. But it was with 
a feeling of mingled surprise, admiration, and alarm, 
that they saw that army descend from the moun- 
tainous region, hitherto only recognised as the abode 
of Kolchians, Makrones, and other analogous tribes, 
among whom was perched the mining city of 
Gymnias. 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufferings 
of the retreat, the Greeks still numbered, when 
mustered at Kerasus', 8600 hoplites, with peltasts 
or targeteers, bowmen, slingers, &c., making a total 
of above 10,000 military persons. Such a force 
had never before been seen in the Euxine. Consi- 
dering both the numbers and the now-acquired dis- 
cipline and self-confidence of the Cyreians, even 
Sin6p^ herself could have raised no force capable 
of meeting them in the field. Yet they did not be- 
long to any city, nor receive orders from any esta- 
blished government. They were like those mercenary 
armies which marched about in Italy during the 
fourteenth century, under the generals called Con- 
dottjeri, taking service sometimes with one city, 
sometimes with another. No one could predict 
what schemes they might conceive, or in what man- 
ner they might deal with the established communi- 

* Xen. Anab, v. 3, 3 ; v. 7, 9. The maximum of the Grecian force, 
when mustered at Issus after the junction of those 300 men who de- 
serted from Ahrokomas, was 13,900 men. At the review in Babylonia, 
three days before the battle of Kunaxa, there were mustered however 
only 12,900 (Anabas. i. 7, 10). 
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ties on the shores of the Euxine. If we imagine 
that such an army had suddenly appeared in Sicily, 
a little time before the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, it would have been probably enlisted by 
Leontini and Katana in their war against Syracuse. 
If the inhabitants of Trapezus had wished to throw 
off the dominion of Sinop^, — or if Korylas the Paph- 
lagonian were meditating war against that city — here 
were formidable auxiliaries to second their wishes. 
Moreover there were various tempting sites, open 
to the formation of a new colony, which, with so nu- 
merous a body of original Greek settlers, would 
probably have overtopped Sinope herself. There 
was no restraining cause to reckon upon, except the 
general Hellenic sympathies and education of the 
Cyreian army ; and what was of not less importance, 
the fact that they were not mercenary soldiers by 
permanent profession, such as became so formidably 
multiplied in Greece during the next generation — 
but established citizens who had come out on a spe- 
cial service under Cyrus, with the full intention, 
after a year of lucrative enterprise, to return to their 
homes and families*. We shall find such gravita- 

* Xeu. Anab. vi. 2, 8. 

T&u yap <rrpaTi(OTa>v oi TrXfloToi Tjfrav ov (nrdv€L ^iov eKireirXevKdTes 
fVt TavT7}V TTiv fii(r6o<f)opdif, oXXa Tri» Kvpov dpfT^v aKOVOvrcSf oi ph <cai 
av8pas ayovres, ot fie icai jrpo<raw;X(BXoVe9 ;(p^para, xal tovtcov erepot 
dffoSefipaJcores Trarepaj xai p^T€pa 9 , o« fie Kal TCKva xaraXtTropres', as 
)(^pj}para avtois Knjirdpfifoi ij^otrrfs waXiy, aKovovres Kat tovs aWovs tovs 
Trapa li.vp<p TroXXa xat dyaOd TrpdrrciP. Totovroi ovv dvT€s €7r66ovv ciS 
*EXXafia (ra^fo’^at. 

This statement respecting the position of most of the soldiers is more 
authentic, as well as less disparaging, than that of Isokrates (Orat. iv. 
PanegjT. s. 1/0). 

In another oration, composed about fifty years after the Cyreian ex- 
pedition, Isokrates notices the large premiums which it had been for- 
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tion towards home steadily operative throughout the 
future proceedings of the army. But at the moment 
when they first emerged from the mountains, no one 
could be sure that it would be so. There was ample 
ground for uneasiness among the Euxine Greeks, 
especially the Sinopians, whose supremacy had 
never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the 
Cyreians to recover from their fatigues, to talk over cheiriso- 
their past dangers, and to take pride in the antici* to Byzan- 
pated effect which their unparalleled achievement procure 
could not fail to produce in Greece. Having dis- 
charged their vows and celebrated their festival to 
the gods, they held an assembly to discuss their 
future proceedings ; when a Thurian soldier named 
Antileon exclaimed — “Comrades, 1 am already 
tired of packing up, marching, running, carrying 
arms, falling into line, keeping watch, and fighting. 

Now that we have the sea here before us, I desire 
to be relieved from all these toils, to sail the rest 
of the way, and to arrive in Greece outstretched 
and asleep, like Odysseus.” This pithy address 
being received with vehement acclanaations, and 
warmly responded to by all — Cheirisophus offered, 
if the array chose to empower him, to sail forthwith 
to Byzantium, where he thought he could obtain 
from his friend the Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxi- 
bius sufficient vessels for transport. His proposi- 
tion was gladly accepted ; and he departed to exe- 
cute the project. 

roerly necessary to give to those who brought together mercenary sol- 
diers, over and above the pay to the soldiers themselves (Isokrates, 

Orat. V. ad Philipp, s. 112); as contrasted with the over-multiplication 
of unemployed mercenaries during his own later time (Ibid. s. 142 seq.). 
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Xenophon then urged upon the army various 
army pro- rcsolutions and measures, proper for the regula- 
xen^hL, tion of affairs during the absence of Cheirisophus. 
aSc^^ The army would be forced to maintain itself by 
marauding expeditions among the hostile tribes 
in the mountains. Such expeditions accordingly 
must be put under regulation : neither individual 
soldiers, nor small companies, must be allowed to 
go out at pleasure, without giving notice to the 
generals ; moreover, the camp must be kept under 
constant guard and scouts, in the event of surprise 
from a retaliating enemy. It was prudent also to take 
the best measures in their power for procuring ves- 
sels; since, after all, Cheirisophus might possibly 
fail in bringing an adequate number. They ought 
to borrow a few ships of w'ar from the Trapezuntines, 
and detain all the merchant ships which they saw ; 
unshipping the rudders, placing the cargoes under 
guard, and maintaining the crew during all the time 
that the ships might be required for transport of the 
army. Many such merchant vessels were often 
sailing by‘; so that they would thus acquire the 
means of transport, even though Cheirisophus 
should bring few or none from Byzantium. Lastly, 
Xenophon proposed to require the Grecian cities to 
repair and put in order the road along the coast, for 
a land-march ; since, perhaps, with all their efforts, 
it would be found impossible to get together a suffi- 
cient stock of transports. 

■ Xen. Anab. v. 1 , 3 - 13 . 

'Ofta S’ (’ya 77X010 TroXXoKir Trapirnkfovra, &c. This is a forcible proof 
how extensive was the Grecian commerce with the town and region of 
Fhasis, at the eastern extremity of the Evuine. 
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All the propositions of Xenophon were readily 
adopted by the army, except the last. But the 
mere mention of a renewed land-march excited 
such universal murmurs of repugnance, that he did 
not venture to put that question to the vote. He 
took upon himself however to send messages to the 
Grecian cities, on his own responsibility ; urging 
them to repair the roads, in order that the departure 
of the army might be facilitated. And he found 
the cities ready enough to carry his wishes into 
effect, as far as Kotyora*. 

The wisdom of these precautionary suggestions 
of Xenophon soon appeared ; for Cheirisophus not 
only failed in his object, but was compelled to stay 
away for a considerable time. A pentekonter (or 
armed ship with fifty oars) was borrowed from the 
Trapezuntines, and committed to the charge of a La- 
cedaemonian Perioekus, named Dexippus, for the pur- 
pose of detaining the merchant vessels passing by. 
This man having violated his trust, and employed 
the ship to make his own escape out of the Euxine, 
a second was obtained and confided to an Athenian, 
Polykrates ; who brought in successively several 
merchant vessels. These the Greeks did not plun- 
der, but secured the cargoes under adequate guard, 
and only reserved the vessels for transports. It 
became however gradually more and more difficult 
to supply the camp with provisions. Though the 
army was distributed into suitable detachments for 
plundering the Kolchian villages on the hills, and 
seizing cattle and prisoners for sale, yet these ex- 
peditions did not always succeed ; indeed on one 

• Xen. Aiutb. v. 1, 15. 
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occasion, two Grecian lochi or companies got en- 
tangled in such difficult ground, that they were de- 
stroyed to a man. The Kolchians united on the 
hills in increased and menacing numbers, insomuch 
that a larger guard became necessary for the camp ; 
while theTrapezuntines — tired of the protracted stay 
of the army, as well as desirous of exempting from 
pillage the natives in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood — conducted the detachments only to vil- 
lages alike remote and difficult of access. It was 
in this manner that a large force under Xenophon 
himself, attacked the lofty and rugged stronghold 
of the Drilae — the most warlike nation of moun- 
taineers in the neighbourhood of the Buxine ; well- 
armed, and troublesome to Trapezus by their in- 
cursions. After a difficult march and attack, which 
Xenophon describes in interesting detail, and wherein 
the Greeks encountered no small hazard of ruinous 
defeat — they returned in the end completely suc- 
cessful, and .with a plentiful booty*. 

At length, after long awaiting in vain the re- 
appearance of Cheirisophus, increasing scarcity and 
weariness determined them to leave Trapezus. A 
sufficient number of vessels had been collected to 
serve for the transport of the women, of the sick 
and wounded, and of the baggage. All these were 
accordingly placed on board, under the command 
of Philesius and Sophsenetus, the two oldest gene- 
rals ; while the remaining army marched by land, 
along a road which had been just made good under 
the representations of Xenophon. In three days 
they reached Kerasus, another maritime colony of 
‘ Xen. Anab. v. 2. 
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the Sinopeans, still in the territory called Kolchian ; 
there they halted ten days, mustered and numbered 
the army, and divided the money acquired by the 
sale of their prisoners. Eight thousand six hundred 
hoplites, out of a total probably greater than eleven 
thousand, were found still remaining ; besides tar- 
geteers and various light troops'. 

During the halt at Kerasus, the declining disci- AotsofcUs. 
pline of the army became manifest as they ap- 
proached home. Various acts of outrage occurred, 
originating now, as afterwards, in the intrigues of 
treacherous officers. A captain named Klearetus 
persuaded his company to attempt the plunder of a 
Kolchian village near Kerasus, which had furnished 
a friendly market to the Greeks, and which rested 
secure on the faith of peaceful relations. He in- 
tended to make off separately with the booty in one 
of the vessels ; but his attack was repelled, and he 
himself slain. The injured villagers dispatched three 
elders as heralds, to remonstrate with the Grecian 
authorities ; but these heralds, being seen in Kerasus 
by some of the repulsed plunderers, were slain. A 
partial tumult then ensued, in which even the magi- 

* Xen. Anab. v. 3, 3. Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, p. .327) 
and many other authors, have naturally incMiincd from the analogy of 
name that the modern town Kerasoun (about long. coiTcsponds 

to the Kerasus of Xenophon ; whieh .Vrri.an in his Periplus conceives 
to be identical with what was afterwards called Pharnakia. 

But it is remarked both by Dr. Cramer (.Asia almor, vol. i. p. 281) 
and by Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, ch. xv. p. 250), that Ke- 
rasoun is too far from Trebizond to admit of Xenophon having marched 
with the army from the one place to the other in three days ; or even 
in less than ten days, in the judgement of Mr. Hamilton. Accordingly 
Hr. Hamilton places the site of the Kerasus of Xenophon much nearer 
to Trebizond (about long. 39° 20', as it stands in Kieperf a map of Asia 
Minor), near a river now railed the Kerasoun Dere Sd. 
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strates of Kerasus were in great danger, and only 
escaped the pursuing soldiers by running into the 
sea. This enormity, though it occurred under the 
eyes of the generals, immediately before their de- 
parture from Kerasus, remained without inquiry or 
punishment, from the numbers concerned in it. 

Between Kerasus and Kotyora, there was not 
then (nor is there now) any regular road'. This 
march cost the Cyreian army not less than ten days, 
by an inland track departing from the sea-shore, 
and through the mountains inhabited by the indige- 
nous tribes Mosynoeki and Chalybes. The latter, 
celebrated for their iron works, were under depend- 
ence to the former. As the Mosynceki refused to 
grant a friendly passage across their territory, the 
army were compelled to fight their way through it 
as enemies, with the aid of one section of these 
people themselves ; which alliance was procured for 
them by the Trapezuntine Timesitheus, who was 
proxenus of the Mosynoeki and understood their 

* It was not without great difficulty that Mr. Kinneir obtained horses 
to travel from Kotyora to Kerasoun by land. The aga of the place told 
him that it was madness to think of travelling by land, and ordered a 
felucca for him ; but was at last prev.ailed on to furnish horses. There 
seems indeed to have been no rcgidar or trodden road at all : the hills 
approach close to the sea, and Mr. Kinneir “ travelled the whole of the 
way along the shore alternately over a sandy beach and a high wooded 
bank. The hills at intervals jutting out into the sea, form capes and 
numerous little bays along the coast ; but the nature of the country was 
still the same, that is to say, studded with fine timber, flowers, and 
groves of cherry-trees ” (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 324). 

Kerasus is the indigenous country of the cherry-tree, and the origin 
of its name. 

Professor Koch thinks, that the number of days’ march given by Xe- 
nophon (ten days) between Kerasus and Kotydra, is more than consists 
with the real distance, even if Kerasus be placed where Mr. Hamilt<xi 
supposes. If the number be correctly stated, he supposes that the 
Greeks must have halted somewhere (Zug der Zehn Tausend,p, 1 15, 116.) 
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language. The Greeks took the mountain fast- 
nesses of this people, and plundered the wooden 
turrets which formed their abodes. Of their pecu- 
liar fashions Xenophon gives an interesting de- 
scription, which I have not space to copy*. The 
territory of the Tibar^ni was more easy and access- 
ible. This people met the Greeks with presents 
and tendered a friendly passage. But the generals 
at first declined the presents, preferring to treat 
them as enemies and plunder them ; which in fact 
they would have done, had they not been deterred 
by inauspicious sacrifices®. 

Near Kotyora, which was situated on the coast 
of the Tibar^ni, vet on the borders of Paphlagonia, — remon- 
they remained forty-five days, still awaiting the from the 
appearance of Cheirisophus with the transports to 
carry them away by sea. The Sinopian Harmost 
or governor did not permit them to be welcomed in 
so friendly a manner as at Trapezus. No market 
was provided for them, nor were their sick admitted 
within the walls. But the fortifications of the town 
were not so constructed as to resist a Greek force, 
the like of which had never before been seen in those 
regions. The Greek generals found a weak point, 
made their way in, and took possession of a few 
houses for the accommodation of their sick ; keep- 
ing a guard at the gate to secure free egress, but 
doing no farther violence to the citizens. They 
obtained their victuals partly from the Kotyorite 
villages, partly from the neighbouring territory of 
Paphlagonia, until at length envoys arrived from 
Sin6p6 to remonstrate against their proceedings. 

* Xen. Aiiab. t. 6, 3. * Xen. Anab. v. 7, 19-25. 
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These envoys presented themselves before the 
assembled soldiers in the camp, when Hekatonymus, 
the chief and the most eloquent among them, began 
by complimenting the army upon their gallant ex- 
ploits and retreat. He then complained of the in- 
jury which Kotyora, and Sin6p^ as the mother-city 
of Kotyora, had suffered at their hands, in violation 
of common Hellenic kinship. If such proceedings 
were continued, he intimated that Sin6p^ would be 
compelled in her own defence to seek alliance with 
the Paphlagonian prince Korylas, or any other bar- 
baric auxiliary who would lend them aid against the 
Greeks’. Xenophon replied that if the Kotyorites 
had sustained any damage, it was owing to their 
own ill-will and to the Sin&pian Harmost in the 
place ; that the generals were under the necessity of 
procuring subsistence for the soldiers, with house- 
room for the sick, and that they had taken nothing 
more ; that the sick men were lying within the town, 
but at their own cost, while the other soldiers were 
all encamped without ; that they had maintained 
cordial friendship with th.e Trapezuntines, and re- 
quited all their good offices ; that they sought no 
enemies except through necessity, being anxious 
only again to reach Greece ; and that as for the 
threat respecting Korylas, they knew well enough 
that that prince was eager tc become master of the 
wealthy city of Sinbpe, and would speedily attempt 
some such enterprise if he could obtain the Cyreian 
army as his auxiliaries®. 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of 
Hekatonymus so much, that they went the length 

• Xen. Anab, v. 5, 7-12. ’ Xen. Anab. T. 5, 13-22. 
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of protesting against what he had said, andof affirm- 
ing that they had come with propositions of sym- 
pathy and friendship to the army, as well as with 
promises to give them an hospitable reception at 
Sin6p6, if they should visit that town on their way 
home. Presents were at once sent to the army by 
the inhabitants of Kotyora, and a good understand- 
ing established. 

Such an interchange of goodwill with the powerful 
city of Sin6p4 was an unspeakable advantage to the 
army — indeed an essential condition to their power 
of reaching home. If they continued their march 
by land, it was only through Sinopian guidance and 
mediation that they could obtain or force a passage 
through Paphlagonia ; while for a voyage by sea, 
there was no chance of procuring a sufficient num- 
ber of vessels except from Sindp^, since no news 
had been received of Cheirisophus. On the other 
hand, that city had also a stronginterest infacilitating 
their transit homeward, and thus removing for- 
midable neighbours, for whose ulterior purposes there 
could be no guarantee. After some preliminary 
conversation with the Sinopian envoys, the generals 
convoked the army in assembly, and entreated 
Hekatonymus and his companions to advise them 
as to the best mode of proceeding westward to the 
Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, after apologising for 
the menacing insinuations of his former speech, and 
protesting that he had no other object in view ex- 
cept to point out the safest and easiest plan of route 
for the army, began to unfold the insuperable diffi- 
culties of a march through Paphlagonia. The very 
entrance into the country must be achieved through 
a narrow aperture in the mountains, which it was 
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impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even 
assuming this difficulty to be surmounted, there were 
spacious plains to be passed over, wherein the 
Paphlagonian horse, the most numerous and bravest 
in Asia, would be found almost irresistible. There 
were also three or four great rivers, which the army 
would be unable to pass — the Therm6d6n and the 
Iris, each 300 feet in breadth — the Halys, two stadia 
or nearly a quarter of a mite in breadth — the Par- 
thenius, also very considerable. Such an array of 
obstacles (he affirmed) rendered the project of 
marchingthroughPaphlagoniaimpracticable; w'here- 
as the voyage by sea from Koty6ra to Sinopfi, and 
from Sinope to Herakleia, was easy ; and the transit 
from the latter place either by sea to Byzantium, or 
by land across Thrace, yet easier’. 

Envoys Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were 
more than sufficient to determine the vote of the 
army, already sick of marching and fighting, in 
favour of the sea voyage ; though there were not 
wanting suspicions of the sincerity of Hekatonymus. 
But Xenophon, in communicating to the latter the 
decision of the army, distinctly apprised him that 
they would on no account permit themselves to be 
divided ; that they would either depart or remain 
all in a body ; and that vessels must be provided 
sufficient for the transport of all. Hekatonymus 
desired them to send envoys of their own to Sinopd 
to make the necessary arrangements. Three envoys 
were accordingly sent—Ariston, an Athenian, Kal- 
limacbus, an Arcadian, and Samolas, an Achaean ; 
the Athenian, probably, as possessing the talent of 
speaking in the Sinopian senate or assembly®. 

‘ Xen. Anab. v. 6, 4-11. • Xen. Anab. v. 6, 14. 
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During the absence of these envoys, the army still Poverty and 
continued near Kotyora, with a market provided Sso^Ssa- 
by the town, and with traders from Sin6pe and He- 
rakleia in the camp. Such soldiers as had no money 
wherewith to purchase, subsisted by pillaging the 
neighbouring frontier of Paphlagonia*. But they 
were receiving no pay ; every man was living on 
his own resources ; and instead of carrying back a 
handsome purse to Greece, as each soldier had hoped 
when he first took service under Cyrus, there seemed 
every prospect of their returning poorer than when 
they left home*. Moreover, the army was now 
naoving onward without any definite purpose, with 
increasing dissatisfaction and decreasing discipline; 
insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the difficulties 
which would beset the responsible commanders 
when they should come within the stricter restraints 
and obligations of the Grecian world. 

It was these considerations which helped to sug- ideas of 
gest to him the idea of employing the army on some ^oS^***”* 
enterprise of conquest and colonisation in the Buxine new in 
itself ; an idea highly flattering to his personal am- Se”*’ 
bition, especially as the army was of unrivalled effi- "“y- 
ciency against an enemy, and no such second force 
could ever be got together in those distant regions. 

His patriotism as a Greek was inflamed with the 
thoughts of procuring for Hellas a new autonomous 
city, occupied by a considerable Hellenic popula- 
tion, possessing a spacious territory, and exercising 
dominion over many indigenous neighbours. He 
seems to have thought first of attacking and con- 
quering some established non-Hellenic city ; an act 
* Xen. Anab. v. 6, 19 ; vi. 1, 2. ’ Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 8 ; vi. 2, 4. 
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which his ideas of international morality did not 
forbid, in a case where he had contracted no spe- 
cial convention with the inhabitants — though he (as 
well as Cheirisophus) strenuously protested against 
doing wrong to any innocent Hellenic community*. 
He contemplated the employment of the entire force 
in capturing Phasis or some other native city ; after 
which, when the establishment was once safely 
effected, those soldiers who preferred going home to 
remaining as settlers, might do so without emperil- 
ing those who stayed, and probably with their own 
purses filled by plunder and conquest in the neigh- 
bourhood. To settle as one of the richest proprietors 
and chiefs, — perhaps even the recognised CEkist, 
like Agnon at Amphipolis, — of a new Hellenic city 
such as could hardly fail to become rich, powerful, 
and important — was a tempting prospect for one 
who had now acquired the habits of command. 
Moreover the sequel will prove, how correctly 
Xenophon appreciated the discomfort of leading the 
army back to Greece without pay and without cer- 
tain employment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice 
of his master Sokrates', in grave and doubtful cases 

* Xen. Anab. v. 6 , 15-30; vi. 2, 6 ; vii. 1 , 25, 29. 

Haken and other commentators do injustice to Xenophon when they 
ascribe to him the design of seizing the Greek city of Kotyora. 

= Xen. Memorab. i. 1, 8 , 9. '£<^17 Se (Sokrates) Sclu, d fjt.€p fjLaBopras 

TToiciv ot Seoif fiavOapctv' a Se fj-rf di/Xa tois dpdpaTTois etTri, Tret- 

pao'Sat 8uz fiovTiKijs iropa T<t>v TTVpBctveo'BcLi' tovs Bsovs 
Z)(TIV l\€<0, (T1]paip€lP. 

Compare passages in his Cyropadia, i. 6 , 3; De Officio Magistr. 
£quit. ix. 9. 

“ The gods (says Bonpides, in the Sokratic vein) have given us wis- 
dom to understand and appropriate to ourselves the ordinary comfwts 
of life : in obscure or unintelligible cases, we are enabled to infonn 
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where the most careful reflection was at fault, to 
recur to the inspired authority of an oracle or a 
prophet, and to offer sacrifice, in full confidence that 
the gods would vouchsafe to communicate a special 
revelation to ani'^ person w'hom they favoured. Ac- 
cordingly Xenophon, previous to any communica- 
tion with the soldiers respecting his new project, 
was anxious to ascertain the will of the gods by a 
special sacrifice ; for which he invoked the presence 
of the Ambrakiot Silanus, the chief prophet in the 
army. This prophet (as I have already mentioned), 
before the battle of Kunaxa, had assured Cyrus that 
Artaxerxes would not fight for ten days — and the 
prophecy came to pass ; which made such an im- 
pression on Cyrus that he rewarded him with the 
prodigious present of 3000 darics or ten Attic 
talents. While others were returning poor, Silanus, 
having contrived to preserve this sum throughout 

ourselves by looking at the blaze of the fire, or by consulting prophets 
who understand the livers of sacrificial victims and the flight of birds. 
When they have thus furnished so excellent a provision for life, who 
but spoilt children can he discontented, and ask for more ? Yet still 
human prudence, full of self-conceit, will struggle to be more powerful, 
and will presume itself to be wiser, than the gods.” 

‘A 8’ Surr Sarnut, Koi caxprj, ytyvairKofuv 
Els wvp /SXfjrorres, sol Kara ankayxyav jrrvxas 
Mdvrcts npooTjfmivoviTtv olavav r ano, 

’A/>* ov Tpv<l>a>fxfv, 0eov KaratTKevjjt/ fiiov 
Advros ToiavTTjv, olaiv ovk apKcl rdSf ; 

’AXX’ fj (fipomjins Tov deov /lelfov aStveiv 

Zijrc? TO yavpov 8’ (V ^epoiv KtKTrjptmi 

AoKovpfV (ivai haipovav iTO<f>mTepoi (Supplices, 211). 

It will he observed that this constant outpouring of special revela- 
tions, through prophets, omens, &c., was (in the view of these Sokratic 
thinkers) an essential part of the divine government ; indispensable to 
satisfy their ideas of the benevolence of the gods ; since rational and 
scientific prediction was so habitually at fault and unable to fathom the 
phaenomena of the future. 
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all the hardships of the retreat, was extremely rich, 
and anxious only to hasten home with his trea- 
sure in safety. He heard with strong repugnance 
the project' of remaining in the Euxine, and deter- 
mined to traverse it by intrigue. As far as concerned 
the sacrifices, indeed, which he offered apart with 
Xenophon, he was obliged to admit that the indi- 
cations of the victims were favourable * ; Xenophon 
himself being too familiar with the process to be 
imposed upon. But he at the same time tried to 
create alarm hy declaring that a nice inspection dis- 
closed evidence of treacherous snares laid for Xe- 
nophon ; which latter indications he himself began 
to realise, by spreading reports among the army 
that the Athenian general was laying clandestine 
plans for keeping them away from Greece without 
their own concurrence®. 

Thus prematurely and insidiously divulged, the 
scheme found some supporters, but a far larger num- 
ber of opponents ; especially among those oflicers 
who were jealous of the ascendency of Xenophon. 
Timasion and Thorax employed it as a means of 
alarming the Herakleotic and Sinopian traders in 
the camp ; telling them that unless they provided 
not merely transports, but also pay for the soldiers, 
Xenophon would find means to detain the army in 
the Euxine, and would employ the transports when 
they arrived, not for the homeward voyage, but for 

* Xen. Anab. v. 6, 29. 

* Though Xenophon accounted sacrifice to he an essential preliminary 
to any action of dubious result, and placed great faith in the indications 
which the victims offered, as signs of the future purposes of the gods — 
he nevertheless had very little confidence in the professional prophets. 
He thought them quite capable of gross deceit (see Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 2, 3 : 
compare Sophokles, Antigone, 1035, 1060 ; and (Edip. Tyrann. 387). 
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his own projects of acquisition. This news spread 
so much terror both at Sin6p6 and Herakleia, that 
large offers of money were made from both cities to 
Timasion, on condition that he would ensure the 
departure of the army, as soon as the vessels should 
be assembled at Koty6ra. Accordingly these offi- 
cers, convening an assembly of the soldiers, pro- 
tested against the duplicity of Xenophon in thus 
preparing momentous schemes without any public 
debate or decision. And Timasion, seconded by 
Thorax, not only strenuously urged the army to 
return, but went so far as to promise to them, on 
the faith of the assurances from Herakleia and Si- 
n6p6, future pay on a liberal scale, to commence 
from the first new moon after their departure ; to- 
gether with a hospitable reception in his native city 
of Dardanus on the Hellespont, from whence they 
could make incursions on the rich neighbouring 
satrapy of Pharnabazus*. 

It was not, however, until these attacks were AccutatioM 
repeated from more than one quarter — until the 
Achseans Phillsius and Lykon had loudly accused 
Xenophon of underhand manoeuvring to cheat the 
army into remaining against their will — that the 
latter rose to repel the imputation ; saying, that all 
that he had done was, to consult tlic gods whe- 
ther it would be better to lay his project before the 
army or to keep it in his own bosom. The encou- 
raging answer of the gods, as conveyed through the 
victims and testified even by Silanus himself, proved 
that the scheme was not ill-conceived ; nevertheless 
(he remarked) Silanus had begun to lay snares for 
* Xen. Anab. v. 6, 19-26. 
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him, realizing by his own proceedings a collateral 
indication which he had announced to be visible in 
the victims, “ If (added Xenophon) you had con- 
tinued as destitute and unprovided, as you were 
just now — I should still have looked out for a re- 
source in the capture of some city which would have 
enabled such of you as chose, to return at once ; 
while the rest stay behind to enrich themselves. 
But now there is no longer any necessity ; since 
Herakleia and Sinop^ are sending transports, and 
Timasion promises pay to you from the next new 
moon. Nothing can be better : you will go back 
safely to Greece, and will receive pay for going 
thither. I desist at once from my scheme, and call 
upon all who were favourable to it to desist also. 
Only let us all keep together until we are on safe 
ground ; and let the man, who lags behind or runs 
off, be condemned as a wrong-doerh” 

Xenophon immediately put this question to the 
vote, and every hand was held up in its favour. 
There was no man more disconcerted with the vote 
than the propliet Siianus, who loudly exclaimed 
against the injustice of detaining any one desirous 
to depart. But the soldiers put him down with 
vehement disapprobation, threatening that they 
would assuredly punish him if they caught him 
running off. His intrigue against Xenophon thus 
recoiled upon himself, for the moment. But shortly 
afterwards, when the array reached Herakleia, he 
took his opportunity for clandestine flight, and 
found his way back to Greece with the 3000 darics*. 

If Siianus gained little by his manoeuvre, Tima- 

^ Xen. Anab. v, 6, 30-33. * Xen. Anab. v. 6, 34; vi. 4> 13. 
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sion and his partners gained still less. For so soon 
as it became known that the army had taken a 
formal resolution to go back to Greece, and that c^amnies 
Xenophon himself had made the proposition, the 
Sinopians and the Herakleots felt at their ease. They ^renew^ 
sent the transport vessels, but withheld the money 
which they had promised to Timasion and Thorax. 

Hence these officers were exposed to dishonour and 
peril ; for having positively engaged to find pay for 
the army, they were now unable to keep their word. 

So keen were their apprehensions, that they came to 
Xenophon and told him that they had altered their 
views, and that they now thought it best to employ 
the newly-arrived transports in conveying the army, 
not to Greece, but against the town and territory 
of Phasis at the eastern extremity of the Euxine*. 
Xenophon replied, that they might convene the 
soldiers and make the proposition, if they chose ; 
but that he would have nothing to say to it. To 
make the very proposition themselves, for which 
they had so much inveighed against Xenophon, was 
impossible without some preparation ; so that each 
of them began individually to sound his captains, 
and get the scheme suggested by them. During 
this interval, the soldiery obtained information of 
the manoeuvre, much to their discontent and indig- 
nation ; of which Neon (the lieutenant of the absent 
Cheirisophus) took advantage, to throw the whole 
blame upon Xenophon ; alleging that it was he who 
had converted the other officers to his original pro- 

' Xen. Anab. v. 6, 36. 

I may here note that this Phasis in the Euxine means the town of 
that name, not the river. 
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ject, and that he intended, as soon as the soldiers 
were on shipboard, to convey them fraudulently to 
Phasis instead of to Greece. There was something 
so plausible in this glaring falsehood, which repre- 
sented Xenophon as the author of the renewed pro- 
ject, once his own — and something so improbable 
in the fact that the other officers should sponta- 
neously have renounced their own strong opinions 
to take up his — that we can hardly be surprised at 
the ready credence which Neon’s calumny found 
among the army. Their exasperation against Xe- 
nophon became so intense, that they collected in 
fierce groups ; and there was even a fear that they 
wmuld break out into mutinous violence, as they 
had before done against the magistrates of Kerasus. 

Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous 
and informal assemblages, and the importance of the 
habitual solemnities of convocation and arrange- 
ment, to ensure either discussion or legitimate de- 
fence* — Xenophon immediately sent round the 

* Xen. Auab. v. 7, 1-3. 

’EttcI ^a6dv€TO 6 ^€vo<fjwi^y aura d>s Tdj(^itTTa trvvayayttv 

avrSiV ayopav, (cal pij idtrai (nXKiy^vai airofiaTOVS' Kul eKeXfVt TOV 
Kr/pvKa (ruAXe^ai dyopdv. 

The prudence of Xenophon in convoking the assembly at once is in- 
contestable. He could not otherwise have hindered the soldiers from 
getting together, and exciting one another to action, without any formal 
summons. 

The reader should contrast with this the scene at Athens (described 
in Thucydides, ii. 22 ; and in Vol. VI. Ch. xlviii. p. 178 of this History) 
during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, and the first invasion of 
Attica by the Peloponnesians; when the invaders were at Achamae, 
within sight of the walls of Athens, burning and desti’oying the country. 
In spite of the most violent excitement among the Athenian people, 
and the strongest impatience to go out and fight, Perikles steadily re- 
fused to call an assembly, for fear that the people should take the re- 
solution of going out. And what was much more remarkable — ^the 
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herald to summon the army into the regular agora, 
with customary method and ceremony. The sum- 
mons was obeyed with unusual alacrity, and Xe- 
nophon then addressed them — refraining, with equal 
generosity and prudence, from saying anything 
about the last proposition whichTimasion and others 
had made to him. Had he mentioned it, the ques- 
tion would have become one of life and death be- 
tween him and those other officers. 

“ Soldiers (said he), I understand that there are His address 

, , . . . . T .in defence 

some men here calumniating me, as it 1 were in- of himself, 
tending to cheat you and carry you to Phasis. Hear 
me then, in the name of the gods. If I am shown 
to be doing wrong, let me not go from hence un- 
punished ; but if, on the contrary, my calumniators 
are proved to be the wrong-doers, deal with them 
as they deserve. You surely well know where the 
sun rises and where he sets ; you know that if a 
man wishes to reach Greece, he must go westward — 
if to the barbaric territories, he must go eastward. 

Can any one hope to deceive you on this point, and 
persuade you that the sun rises on this side, and 
sets on tliat ? Can any one cheat you into going 
on shipboard with a wind which blows you away 
from Greece ? Suppose even that I put you aboard 
when there is no wind at all. How am I to force 
you to sail with me against your own consent — I 
being only in one ship, you in a hundred and more? 

people, even in that state of excitement, though all united within the 
walls, did not meet in any informal assembly, nor come to any resolu- 
tion, or to any active proceeding ; which the Cyreians would certainly 
have done, had they not been convened in a regular assembly. 

The contrast with the Cyreiau army here illustrates the extraordinary 
empire exercised by constitutional forms over the minds of the Athe- 
nian citizens. 
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Imagine however that I could even succeed in de- 
luding you to Phasis. When we land there, you 
will know at once that we are not in Greece ; and 
what fate can I then expect — a detected impostor 
in the midst of ten thousand men with arms in their 
hands ? No — these stories all proceed from foolish 
men, who are jealous of my influence with yon ; 
jealous, too, without reason — for I neither hinder 
them from outstripping me in your favour, if they 
can render you greater service — nov you from elect- 
ing them commanders, if you think fit. Enough of 
this now : I challenge any one to come forward and 
say how it is possible either, to cheat, or to be 
cheated, in the manner laid to my charge'.” 

Having thus grappled directly with the calumnies 
of his enemies, and dissipated them in such manner 
as doubtless to create a reaction in his own favour, 
Xenophon made use of the opportunity to denounce 
the growing disorders in the army ; which he de- 
picted as such, that if no corrective were applied, 
disgrace and contempt must fall upon all. As he 
paused after this general remonstrance, the soldiers 
loudly called upon him to go into particulars j upon 
which he proceeded to recall, with lucid and im- 
pressive simplicity, the outrages which had been 
committed at and near Kerasus — the unauthorized 
and unprovoked attack made by Klearetus and his 
company on a neighbouring village which was in 
friendly commerce with the army — the tuurder of 
the three elders of the village, who had come as 
heralds to complain to the generals about such 
wrong — the mutinous attack made by disorderly 
' Xen. Anab. v. 7, 7-11. 
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soldiers even upon the magistrates of Kerasus, at 
the very moment when they were remonstrating 
with the generals on what had occurred ; exposing 
these magistrates to the utmost peril, and putting 
the generals themselve.s to ignominyh “ If such 
are to be our proceedings (continued Xenophon), 
look you well into what condition the army will fall. 
You, the aggregate body®, will no longer be the 
sovereign authority to make war or peace with 
whom you please ; each individual among you will 
conduct the army against any point which he may 
choose. And even if men should come to you as 
envoys, either for peace or for other purposes, they 
may be slain by any single enemy ; so that you will 
be debarred from all public communications what- 
ever. Next, those whom your universal suffrage 
shall have chosen commanders, will have no autho- 
rity ; while any self-elected general who chooses to 
give the word, Cast, Cast (i.e. darts or stones), may 
put to death without trial either officer or soldier 
as it suits him ; that is, if he finds you ready to 
obey him, as it happened near Kerasus. look now 
what these self-elected leadem have done for you. 
The magistrate of Kerasus, if be was really guilty 

* Xen. Anab. v. 7, 13-26. 

“ Xen. Anab. v. 7, 26, 27. 

El ovv ravra ToiaCra torai, dfiaatrOt ota tj KaTatrrao-is ^/ilp larcu. 
■njs o-rpaTias. 'Yfifls ptv ol Trams ovk (<r«r&e Kvpmi, ovr dvtXMat 
noKe/iov a hv ovre KaraKivaf lila 6 ^ov\6fitvot 

urparevpa &,ti &v ^deXj,. K* rmi irpbs i/im W. trpiir^K, 

{i ei’pnwjs biBiuvoi V SK\ov Tims, icara*o.Vomi rovrovr oi 
sroiwavTiu ipas tS>p ph «oC<ra. r&y rrpis Ifvripp. 

U, ots piv ipeU SnoPTSs FXi/ir* Spxopras, tp mStpi^ ^ 

&rrir S’ &p iavr&p tkrrrca arparnyip, X<y«w, aaV, 

oSros fimu Uapis pal Spxopra *ar««.W ««1 ^ ip vp.PP iOiXn 

StepiTop—ip &(rtP ol irturBptvoi ainp. Sxnttp au pvp tytpm. 
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of. wrong towards you, has been enabled to escape 
with impunity ; if he was innocent, he has been 
obliged to run away from you, as the only means 
of avoiding death without pretence or trial. Those 
who stoned the heralds to death have brought mat- 
ters to such a pass, that you alone, among all 
Greeks, cannot enter the town of Kerasus in safety, 
unless in commanding force ; and that we cannot 
even send in a herald to take up our dead (Kleare- 
tus and those who were slain in the attack on the 
Kerasuntine village) for burial; though at first 
those who had slain them in self-defence were 
anxious to give up the bodies to us. For who will 
take the risk of going in as herald, from those who 
have set the example of putting heralds to death ? 
We generals were obliged to entreat the Kerasun- 
tines to bury the bodies for us*.” 

Continuing in this emphatic protest against the 
recent disorders and outrages, Xenophon at length 
succeeded in impressing his own sentiment, heartily 
and unanimously, upon the soldiers. They passed 
a vote that the ringleaders of the mutiny at Kerasus 
should be punished ; that if any one was guilty of 
similar outrages in future, he should be put upon 
his trial by the generals, before the lochages or 
captains as judges, and if condemned by them, put 
to death ; and that trial should be had before the 
same persons, for any other wrong committed since 
the death of Cyrus. A suitable religious ceremony 
was also directed to be performed, at the instance 
of Xenophon and the prophets, to purify the 
arm y. 

* Xen. Auab. y. 7, 27-30. 


® Xen. Anab. v. 7, 34, 36. 
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This speech affords an interesting specimen of Xeii(qpboa'« 
the political morality universal throughout the unirertal 
Grecian world, though deeper and more predomi- 
nant among its better sections. In the miscella- 
neous aggregate, and temporary society, now mus- 
ter^^ at Kotyora, Xenophon insists on the universal appeau 
suffrage of the whole body, as the legitimate sove- 
reign authority for the guidance of every individual 
will ; the decision of the majority, fairly and for- 
mally collected, as carrying a title to prevail over 
every dissentient minority ; the generals chosen by 
the majority of votes, as the only persons entitled 
to obedience. This is the cardinal principle to 
which he appeals, as the anchorage of political obli- 
gation in the mind of each separate man or frac- 
tion ; as the condition of all success, all safety, and 
all conjoint action ; as the only condition either for 
punishing wrong or protecting right ; as indispen- 
sable to keep up their sympathies with the Hellenic 
communities, and their dignity either as soldiers or 
as citizens. The complete success of his speech 
proves that he knew how to touch the right chord 
of Grecian feeling. No serious acts of individual 
insubordination occurred afterwards, though the 
army collectively went wrong on more than one 
occasion. And what is not less important to no- 
tice — the influence of Xenophon himself, after his 
unreserved and courageous remonstrance, seems to 
have been sensibly augmented — certainly no way 
diminished. 

The circumstances which immediately followed 
were indeed well calculated to augment it. For it 
was resolved, on the proposition of Xenophon him- 
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self*, that the generals themselves should be tried 
before the newly-constituted tribunal of the lochages 
or captains, in case any one had complaint to make 
against them for past matters ; agreeably to the 
Athenian habit of subjecting every magistrate to a 
trial of accountability on laying down his office. In 
the course of this investigation, Philesius and Xan- 
thikl^s were fined twenty minse, to make good an 
assignable deficiency of that amount, in the cargoes 
of those merchantmen which had been detained at 
Trapezus for the transport of the army : Sophsene- 
tus, who had the general superintendence of this 
property, but had been negligent in that duty, was 
fined ten minse. Next, the name of Xenophon was 
put up, when various persons stood forward to accuse 
him of having beaten and ill-used them. As com- 
mander of the rear-guard, his duty was by far the 
severest and most difficult, especially during the 
intense cold and deep snow ; since the sick and 
wounded, as well as the laggards and plunderers, 
all fell under his inspection. One man especially 
was loud in complaints against him, and Xenophon 
questioned him, as to the details of his case, before 
the assembled array. It turned out that he had 


» Xen. Anab. v. 7, 35. 

OapaimvvTos di Sfvo^Sivrog, leal tS>v /idpTewp avii^ovKcvdvrav, eSo^e 
Ka\ KaSdpai r6 OTpartviia’ Kai tyiyfro xaffap/tos' tSo^e Se Kai rovs 
trrparrjyoiis SiKriv {moaxtiv tov TrapfXriXvSoros f^povmi. 

In the distribution of chapters as made by the editors, chapter the 
eighth is made to begin at the second cdofe, which seems to me not 
convenient for comprehending the full sense. I think that the second 
c8o|f, as well as the first, is connected with the words irapcuvoivTos 
Sevo<f)u)vrns, and ought to be included not only in the same chapter 
with them, but also in the same sentence, without an intervening 
fall stop. 
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given him blows, because the man, havang' been 
entrusted with the task of carrying a sick soldier, 
was about to evade the duty by burying” the' dying 
man alive*. This interesting debate (given in the 
Anabasis at length) ended by full approbation on 
the part of the army of Xenophon’s conduct, accom- 
panied with regret that he had not handled the man 
yet more severely. 

The statements of Xenophon himself give us a Manner in 
vivid idea of the internal discipline of the army, even cipUne waa 
as managed by a discreet and well-tempered officer. thi’offireL 
“ I acknowledge (said he to the soldiers) to have 
struck many men for disorderly conduct ; men who 
were content to owe their preservation to your 
orderly march and constant fighting, while they 
themselves ran about to plunder and enrich them- 
selves at your cost. Had we all acted as they did, 
we should have perished to a man. Sometimes 
too I struck men who were lagging behind with 
cold and fatigue, or were stopping the way so as to 
hinder others from getting forward : I struck them 
with my fist®, in order to save them from the spear 
of the enemy. You yourselves stood by, and saw 
me ; you had arms in your hands, yet none of you 
interfered to prevent me. I did it for their good as 
well as for yours, not from any insolence of dispo- 
sition ; for it was a time when we were all alike suf- 
fering from cold, hunger and fatigue ; whereas I now 
live comparatively well, drink more wine, and pass 
easy days — and yet I strike no one. You will find 

* Xen. Anab. v. S, 

* Xen. Anab. v. 8, Ifi. (Tiaia-a irt'f. ottwi l-rrii toiv rrc/Xf. 

fiiav naiotTO. 


VOL. IX. 
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that the men who failed most in those times of hard- 
ship, are now the most outrageous offenders in the 
army. There is Boiskus*, the Thessalian pugilist, 
who pretended sickness during the march, in order 
to evade the burthen of carrying his shield — and 
now, as I am informed, he has stripped several citi- 
zens of Koty6ra of their clothes. If (he concluded) 
the blows which I have occasionally given, in cases 
of necessity, are now brought in evidence — I call 
upon those among you also, to whom I have ren- 
dered aid and protection, to stand up and testify in 
my favour^.” 

Many individuals responded to this appeal, inso- 
much that Xenophon was not merdy acquitted, but 
stood higher than before in the opinion of the army. 
We learn from his defence that for a commanding 
officer to strike a soldier with his fist, if wanting in 
duty, was not considered improper ; at least under 
such circumstances as those of the retreat. But 
what deserves notice still more, is, the extraordinary 
influence which Xenophon’s powers of speaking gave 
him over the minds of the army. He stood distin- 
guished from the other generals, Lacedaemonian, 
Arcadian, Achtean, &c., by having the power of 
working on the minds of the soldiers collectively ; 

^ The idea that great pugilists were not good soldiers in battle, is as 
old among the Greeks as the Iliad. The unrivalled pugilist of the 
Homeric Grecian army, Epeius, confesses his own inferiority as a soldier 
(Iliad, xxiii. 66/). 

^A(T<rov iTfi), ooTtff Sfirav oia-frai dutpLKVTreWov' 

Hfiiopov 5’ ov Tiv aWov 

Ilvy/iJ viKT}(ravr' eVel ev^oficu flvai dpLorTOs. 

H ovK dXtv, o,TTi entbevopat; ovb* upa 7r<os 

Elf 7rdifT€(T(r tpyoiat ba^pova (ji^ra ycpfcrOai. 

’ Xen, Anab. v. 8, 13-25. 
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and we see that be bad the good sense, as well as 
the spirit, not to shrink from telling them unplea- 
sant truths. In spite of such frankness — or rather, 
partly by means of such frankness — his ascendency 
as commander not only remained unabated, as com- 
pared with that of the others, but went on increasing. 
For w'hatever may be said about the flattery of 
orators as a means of influence over the people, — 
it will be found that though particular points may be 
gained in this way, yet wherever the influence of an 
orator has been steady and long-continued (like that 
of Perikles* or Demosthenes) it is owing in part to 
the fact that he has an opinion of his own, and is 
not willing to accommodate himself constantly to 
the prepossessions of his hearers. Without the 
oratory of Xenophon, there would have existed no 
engine for kindling or sustaining the sensus communis 
of the ten thousand Cyreians assembled at Koty&ra, 
or for keeping up tbe moral authority of the aggre- 
gate over the individual members and fractions. 
The other officers could doubtless speak well 
enough to address short encouragements, or give 
simple explanations, to the soldiers : without this 
faculty, no man was fit for military command over 
Greeks. But the oratory of Xenophon was some- 
thing of a higher order. W hoever will study the 
discourse pronounced by him at Kotyora, will per- 
ceive a dexterity in dealing with assembled multi- 
tudes — a discriminating use sometimes of the 
plainest and most direct appeal, sometimes of indi- 
rect insinuation or circuitous transitions to work 
round the minds of the hearers — a command of 

' See the striking remarks of Thuevdides (ii. 60) uiwn Perikles. 

O 2 
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those fundamental political convictions which lay 
deep in the Grecian mind, but were often so overlaid 
by the fresh impulses arising out of each successive 
situation, as to require some positive friction to draw 
them out from their latent state- — lastly, a power of 
expansion and varied repetition — such as would be 
naturally imparted both by the education and the 
practice of an intelligent Athenian, but would rarely 
be found in any other Grecian city. The energy 
and judgment displayed by Xenophon in the retreat 
were doubtless not less essential to his influence 
than his power of speaking ; but in these points we 
may be sure that other officers were more nearly 
his equals. 

The important public proceedings above described 
not only restored the influence of Xenophon, but 
also cleared off a great amount of bad feeling, and 
sensibly abated the bad habits, which had grown up 
in the army. A scene which speedily followed was 
not without effect in promoting cheerful and amica- 
ble sympathies. The Paphlagonian prince Korylas, 
weary of the desultory warfare carried on between 
the Greeks and the border inhabitants, sent envoys 
to the Greek camp with presents of horses and fine 
robes*, and with expressions of a wish to conclude 

’ Xen. Anab. .vi. 1, 2. Uffitrtt napa rovs ''EXKrjvas npitr^ns, Z^ovras 
Zwirovs KOi (TToKas Kakas, &c. 

The horses sent were doubtless native Paphlagonian : the robes sent 
were probably the produce of the looms of Sinopfi and Koty ora ; just 
as the Thracian princes used to receive fine woven and metaUic 
fabrics from Abdera and the other Grecian colonies on their coast — ■ 
v(j)avTa Kal Xeia, Kai rj aWTj KaraiTKfvfj, &c. (Thucyd. ii. 96). From 
the like industry probably proceeded the splendid “ regia textiha ” and 
abundance of gold and silver vessels, captured by the Roman general 
Paulus Eiuilius along with Perseus the last king of Macedonia (Livy, 
xlv. 33-35). 
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peace. The Greek generals accepted the presents, 
and promised to submit the proposition to the army. 

But first, they entertained the envoys at a banquet, 
providing at the same time games and dances, with 
other recreations amusing not only to them but also 
to the soldiers generally. The various dances, war- 
like and pantomimic, of Thracians, Mysians, .^ni- 
anes, Magnetes, &c., are described by Xenophon in 
a lively and interesting manner. They were fol- 
lowed on the next day by an amicable convention 
concluded between the army and the Paphlago- 
nians*. 

Not long afterwards — a number of transports. The army 
sufficient for the whole army, having been assembled to Sinope, 
from Herakleia and Sinope — all the soldiers were 
conveyed by sea to the latter place, passing by the 
mouth of the rivers, Thermodon, Iris, and Halys, 
which they would have found impracticable to cross 
in a land march through Paphlagonia. Having 
reached Sin6p^ after a day and a night of sailing 
with a fair wind, they were hospitably received, and 
lodged in the neighbouring seaport of Armene, 
where the Sinopians sent to them a large present 
of barley-meal and wine, and where they remained 


for five days. Return of 

It was here that they were joined by Cheirisophus, 
whose absence had been so unexpectedly prolonged. i»'ion of 

. . the array tc 

But he came with only a single trireme, bringing electa 
nothing except a message from Anaxibius, the Lace- general — 
deemonian admiral in the Bosphorus ; who compli- 
mented the army, and promised that they should 
be taken into pay as soon as they were out of the 


* Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 


phus is 
chostn. 
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Euxine. The soldiers, severely disappointed on 
seeing him arrive thus empty-handed, became the 
more strongly bent on striking some blow to fill their 
own purses before they reached Greece. Feeling that 
it was necessary to the success of any such project 
that it should be prepared not only skilfully, but 
secretly, they resolved to elect a single general in 
place of that board of six (or perhaps more) who were 
still in function. Such was now the ascendency of 
Xenophon, that the general sentiment of the army 
at once turned towards him ; and the lochages or 
captains, communicating to him what was in con- 
templation, intimated to him their own anxious 
hopes that he would not decline the offer. Tempted 
by so flattering a proposition, he hesitated at first 
what answer he should give. But at length the 
uncertainty of being able to satisfy the exigencies 
of the army, and the fear of thus compromising the 
reputation which he had already realized, out- 
weighed the opposite inducements. As in other 
cases of doubt, so in this — be offered sacrifice to 
Zeus Basileus ; and the answer returned by the 
victims was such as to determine him to refusal. 
Accordingly, when the army assembled, with pre- 
determination to choose a single chief, and proceeded 
to nominate him — he respectfully and thankfully 
declined, on the ground that Cheirisophus was a 
Lacedaemonian, and that he himself was not ; 
adding that he should cheerfully serve under any 
one w'hom they might name. His excuse how’- 
ever was repudiated by the army ; and especially 
by the lochages. Several of these latter were 
Arcadians ; and one of them, Agasias, cried out. 
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with full sympathy of the soldiers, that, if that prin- 
ciple were admitted, he as an Arcadian ought to 
resign his command. Finding that his former 
reason was not approved, Xenophon acquainted the 
army that he had sacrificed to know whether he 
ought to accept the command, and that the Gods 
had peremptorily forbidden him to do so*. 

Cheirisophus was then elected sole commander, 
and undertook the duty ; saying that he would have 
willingly served under Xenophon, if the latter had 
accepted the office, but that it was a good thing 
for Xenophon himself to have declined — since 
Dexippus had already poisoned the mind of Anaxi- 
bius against him, though he (Cheirisophus) had 
emphatically contradicted the calumnies®. 

On the next day, the army sailed forward, under Theamy 
the command of Cheirisophus, to Herakleia ; near tTnera*** 
which town they were hospitably entertained, and ^fsh to****^ 
gratified with a present of meal, wine, and bullocks, 
even greater than they had received at Sinopd. It 

^ ^ ncr&Kicots 

now appeared that Xenophon had acted wisely in de- -^-opposu 
dining the sole command ; and also that Cheiriso- Cheiriso- 
phus, though elected commander, yet having been xenopUon. 
very long absent, was not really of so much im- 
portance in the eyes of the soldiers as Xenophon. 

In the camp near Herakleia, the soldiers became 
impatient that their generals (for the habit of looking 
upon Xenophon as one of them still continued) took 
no measures to procure money for them. The 
Achaean Lykon proposed that they should extort a 
contribution of no less than 3000 staters of Kyzikus 
(about 60,000 Attic drachmae, or 10 talents =£’2300) 

* Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 22-31. ’ Xen. Anab. n. 1, 32. 
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from the inhabitants of Herakleia : another man 
immediately outbid this proposition, and proposed 
that they should require 10,000 staters — a full 
month’s pay for the army. It was moved that 
Cheirisophus and Xenophon should go to the He- 
rakleots as envoys with this demand. But both 
of them indignantly refused to be concerned in so 
unjust an extortion from a Grecian city which had 
just received the army kindly, and sent handsome 
presents. Accordingly Lykon with two Arcadian 
officers undertook the mission, and intimated the 
demand, not without threats in case of non-com- 
pliance, to the Herakleots. The latter replied that 
they would take it into consideration. But they 
waited only for the departure of the envoys, and 
then immediately closed their gates, manned their 
walls, and brought in their outlying property. 

The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the 
rest turned their displeasure upon Cheirisophus and 
Xenophon, whom they accused of having occasioned 
its miscarriage. And they now began to exclaim 
that it was disgraceful to the Arcadians and Achseans, 
who formed more than one numerical half of the 
army and endured all the toil — to obey as well as to 
enrich generals Irom other Hellenic cities ; espe- 
cially a single Athenian who furnished no contin- 
gent to the army. Here again it is remarkable 
that the personal importance of Xenophon caused 
him to be still regarded as a general, though the 
sole command had been vested by formal vote in 
Cheirisophus. So vehement was the dissatisfac- 
tion, that all the Arcadian and Ach8ean soldiers in 
the army, more than 4500 hoplites in number. 
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renounced the authority of Cheirisophus, formed 
themselves into a distinct division, and chose ten 
commanders from out of their own numbers. The 
whole army thus became divided into three por- 
tions — first the Arcadians and Achseans : secondly, 

1400 hoplites and 700 Thracian peltasts, who ad- 
hered to Cheirisophus: lastly, 1700 hoplites, 300 
peltasts, and 40 horsemen, (all the horsemen in the 
army) attaching themselves to Xenophon ; who 
however was taking^ measures to sail away indi- 
vidually from Herakleia and quit the army al- 
together, which he would have done had he not 
been restrained by unfavourable sacrifices'. 

The Arcadian division, departing first, in vessels Arcadian 
from Herakleia, landed at the harbour of Kalp6 ; an start first 
untenanted promontory of the Bithynian or Asiatic thfm*rcives 
Thrace, midway between Herakleia and Byzantium. 

From thence they marched at once into the interior danger, and 

J ^ are rescued 

of Bithynia, with the view of surprising the villages, by xeno- 

, phon — the 

and acquiring plunder. But through rashness and army re- 
bad management, they first sustained several partial 
losses, and ultimately became surrounded upon an re- 
eminence, by a large muster of the indigenous Bi- 
thvnians from all the territory around. They were place of 

^ - , . , , 1 Cheiri- 

only rescued from destruction by the unexpected sophus. 
appearance of Xenophon with his division ; who had 
leftHerakleia somewhat later, but heard by accident, 
during their march, of the danger of their comrades. 

The whole army thus became re-assembled at Kalp6, 
where the Arcadians and Achseans, disgusted at the 
ill-success of their separate expedition, again esta- 
blished the old union and the old generals. They 

‘ Xcn. Anab. vi. 2, 11-16. 
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chose Neon in place of Cheirisophus, who — afflicted 
by the humiliation put upon him, in having been first 
named sole commander and next deposed within a 
week — had fallen sick of a fever and died. The elder 
Arcadian captains farther moved a resolution, that 
if any one henceforward should propose to separate 
the army into fractions, he should be put to death*. 
Distress for The locality of Kalpe was well-suited for the 
foundation of a colony, which Xenophon evidently 
n^Tto”® would have been glad to bring about, though he 
fece of took no direct measures tending towards it ; while 
favourable the soldiers were so bent on returning to Greece, 

SiicriliccS““" ' 

ultimate and SO jcalous lest Xenophon should entrap them 
the troops into remaining, that they almost shunned the en- 
Mun^. campment. It so happened that they were detained 
there for some days without being able to march 
forth even in quest of provisions, because the sacri- 
fices were not favourable. Xenophon refused to 
lead them out, against the warning of the sacrifices 
— although the army suspected him of a deliberate 
manoeuvre for the purpose ,of detention. Neon 
however, less scrupulous, led out a body of 2000 
men who chose to follow him, under severe dis- 
tress for want of provisions. But being surprised by 
the native Bithynians, with the aid of some troops 
of the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, he was defeated 
with the loss of no less than 500 men ; a misfortune 
which Xenophon regards as the natural retribution 
for contempt of the sacrificial warning. The dan- 
gerous position of Neon with the remainder of the 
detachment was rapidly made known at the camp ; 
upon which Xenophon, unharnessing a waggon- 

' Xet>. Auiib. VI. .1. 10-2.1; vi. 4. 11. 
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bullock as the only animal near at hand, imme- 
diately offered sacrifice. On this occasion, thevictim 
was at once favourable ; so that he led out without 
delay the greater part of the force, to the rescue of 
the exposed detachment, which was brought back 
in safety to the camp. So bold had the enemy be- 
come, that in the night the camp was attacked. 

The Greeks were obliged on the next day to retreat 
into stronger ground, surrounding themselves with 
a ditch and palisade. Fortunately a vessel arrived 
from Herakleia, bringing to the camp at Kalp4 a 
supply of barley-meal, cattle, and wine ; which re- 
stored the spirits of the army, enabling them to go 
forth on the ensuing morning, and assume the ag- 
gressive against the Bithynians and the troops of 
Pharnabazus. The.se troops were completely de- 
feated and dispersed, so that the Greeks returned 
to their camp at Kalpl in the evening, both safe 
and masters of the country*. 

At Kalp^ they remained some time, awaiting the Halt 
arrival of Kleander from Byzantium, who was said comfortable 
to be about to bring vessels for their transport. idea that 
They were now abundantly provided with supplies, " 

not merely from the undisturbed plunder of the 
neighbouring villages, but also from the visits of 
traders who came with cargoes. Indeed the impres- 
gion — that they were preparing, at the instance of 
Xenophon, to found a new city at Kalpe became 
so strong, that several of the neighbouring native 
villages sent envoys to ask on what terms alliance 
would be granted to them. At length Kleander 
came, but with two triremes only**. 

“ Xcii .\nab. vi. fl, 1-5. 


• Xen. Anab. vi. 5. 
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Kleander was the Lacedsemoriian harmost or 
governor of Byzantium. His appearance opens 
to U8 a new phase in the eventful history ot this 
gallant army, as well as an insight into the state of 
the Grecian world under the Lacedaemonian em- 
pire. He came attended by the Lacedaemonian 
Dexippus, who had served in the Cyreian army 
until their arrival at Trapezus, and who had there 
been entrusted with an armed vessel for the pur- 
pose of detaining transports to convey the troops 
home, but had abused the confidence reposed in 
him, by running away with the ship to Byzantium. 

It so happened that at the moment when Klean- 
der arrived, the whole army was out on a maraud- 
ing excursion. Orders had been already promul- 
gated, that whatever was captured by every one 
when the whole army was out, should be brought 
in and dealt with as public property ; though on 
days when the array was collectively at rest, any 
soldier might go out individually and take to him- 
self whatever he could pillage. On the day when 
Kleander arrived, and found the whole army out, 
some soldiers were just coming back with a lot 
of sheep which they had seized. By right, the 
sheep ought to have been handed into the public 
store. But these soldiers, desirous to appropriate 
them wrongfully, addressed themselves to Dexippus, 
and promised him a portion if he would enable them 
to retain the rest. Accordingly the latter inter- 
fered, drove away those who claimed the sheep as 
public property, and denounced them as thieves to 
Kleander ; who desired him to bring them before 
him. Dexippus arrested one of them, a soldier be- 
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longing to the lochus or company of one of the best 
friends of Xenophon — the Arcadian Agasias. The 
latter took the man under his protection ; while the 
soldiers around, incensed not less at the past than 
at the present conduct of Dexippus, broke out into 
violent manifestations, called him a traitor, and 
pelted him with stones. Such was their wrath that 
not Dexippus alone, but the crew of the triremes 
also, and even Kleander himself, fled in alarm ; in 
spite of the intervention of Xenophon and the other 
generals, who on the one hand explained to Kle- 
ander, that it was an established army-order which 
these soldiers were seeking to enforce — and on the 
other hand controlled the mutineers. But the La- 
cedsemonian harmost was so incensed as well by 
his own fright as by the calumnies of Dexippus, 
that he threatened to sail away at once, and pro- 
claim the Cyreian army enemies to Sparta, so that 
every Hellenic city should be interdicted from 
giving them reception*. It was in vain that the 
generals, well knowing the formidable consequences 
of such an interdict, entreated him to relent. He 
would consent only on condition that the soldier 
who had begun to throw stones, as well as Agasias 
the interfering officer, should be delivered up to 
him. This latter demand was especially insisted 
upon by Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had 
already tried to prejudice Anaxibius against him, 
and believed that Agasias had acted by his 
order®. 

The situation became now extremely critical ; 
since the soldiers would not easily be brought to 
' Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 5-9. » Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 32; yi. 4, 11-16. 
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surrender their comrades — who had a perfectly 
righteous cause, though they had supported it by 
undue violence — to the vengeance of a traitor like 
Dexippus. When the army was convened in as- 
sembly, several of them went so far as to treat the 
menace of Kleander with contempt. But Xeno- 
phon took pains to set them right upon this point. 
“ Soldiers (said he), it will he no slight misfortune 
if Kleander shall depart as he threatens to do, 
in his present temper towards us. We are here 
close upon the cities of Greece : now the Lacedae- 
monians are the imperial power in Greece, and not 
merely their authorised officers, but even each one 
of their individual citizens, can accomplish what he 
pleases in the various cities. If then Kleander 
begins by shutting us out from Byzantium, and 
next enjoins the Lacedaemonian harmosts in the 
other cities to do the same, proclaiming us lawless 
and disobedient to Sparta — if, besides, the same 
representation should be conveyed to the Lacedae- 
monian admiral of the fleet, Anaxibius — we shall 
be hard pressed either to remain or to sail away ; 
for the Lacedaemonians are at present masters 
both on land and at sea'. We must not, for the 
sake of any one or two men, suffer the whole army 

* Xen. Auab. vi. 6, 12. 

Ettrl fi€V yap ^5?; cyyvs at *'EXkTjvib(s ttoXcis' ttjs *EXXa8os Aaxf- 
^aipMPtoi irpOftmjKaa'tv' ttcai^oi dc €t<r* teat ets cucaoroy AaKfdai- 
p.ovL<av iv Tats TToXecri*' o,rt fiovXovTat BiaTTparreaBai. Et ovu 
ovTos Trparov p€v rjpas Bu^cwfrtou aTTOteXfiVet, tirura be rois oXKols 
dppooTals TrapayyeXei eif ray iroXeis «s dmiTTovvTas AaK€- 

haipoviois Kai dvopovs opras — ert be Trpos *Apa(l^iop top vavap^op ovros 
6 Xoyos irepi rjp^p fj^ei — ;(aXe7roj' etrrat Kat peveip teat aTroTrXett'* Ka\ 
yap €V Trj dp)(^ov<ri AaKebaipop toi #cat iu Tfj daXdrrj; top 
pvp 
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to be excluded from Greece. We must obey what- 
ever the Lacedaemonians command, especially as 
our cities, to which we respectively belong, now 
obey them. As to what concerns myself, I under- 
stand that Dexippus has told Kleander that Agasias 
would never have taken such a step except by my 
orders. Now, if Agasias himself states this, I am 
ready to exonerate both him and all of you, and to 
give myself up to any extremity of punishment. I 
maintain too, that any other man whom Kleander 
arraigns ought in like manner to give himself up 
for trial, in order that you collectively may be dis- 
charged from the imputation. It will be hard in- 
deed, if just as we are reaching Greece, we should 
not only be debarred from the praise and honour 
which we anticipated, but should be degraded even 
below the level of others, and shut out from the 
Grecian cities 

After this speech from the philo-Laconian Xeno- Satisfaction 
phon — so significant a testimony of the unmeasured ikander, 
ascendency and interference of the Lacedaemonians voiulJtary 
throughout Greece — Agasias rose, and proclaimed, o^^^sfas 
that what he had done was neither under the orders, 

. • r -V 111 , “"iinix's 

nor with the privity, of Xenophon ; that he had souuer. 
acted on a personal impulse of wrath, at seeing his 
own honest and innocent soldier dragged away by 
the traitor Dexippus; but that he now willingly gave 
himself up as a victim, to avert from the army the 
displeasure of the Lacedsemonians. This generous 
self-sacrifice, which at the moment promised no- 
thing less than a fatal result to Agasias, was ac- 
cepted by the army ; and the generals conducted 

' Xcn. Anal), vi. 6, li-16. 
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both him and the soldier whom he had rescued, as 
prisoners to Kleander. Presenting himself as the 
responsible party, Agasias at the same time ex- 
plsdned t(^ j^leander the infamous behaviour of 
Dexippus to the army, and said that towards no 
one else would he have acted in the same manner ; 
while the soldier whom he had rescued, and who 
was given up at the same time, also affirmed that 
he had interfered merely to prevent Dexippus and 
some others from overruling, for their own indivi- 
dual benefit, a proclaimed order of the entire army. 
Kleander, having observed that if Dexippus had 
done what was affirmed, he would be the last to 
defend him, but that no one ought to have been 
stoned without trial — desired that the persons sur- 
rendered might be left for his consideration, and at 
the same time retracted his expressions of dis- 
pleasure as regarded all the others'. 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in pos- 
session of the prisoners, and on the point of taking 
his dinner. But they retired with mournful feelings, 
and Xenophon presently convened the army to pro- 
pose that a general deputation should be sent to 
Kleander to implore his lenity towards their two 
comrades. This being cordially adopted, Xenophon, 
at the head of a deputation comprising Drakontius 
the Spartan as well as the chief officers, addressed 
an earnest appeal to Kleander, representing that 
his honour had been satisfied with the unconditional 
surrender of the two persons required ; that the 
army, deeply concerned for two meritorious com- 
rades, entreated him now to show mercy and spare 

' Xen. Aiiab. vi. 6, 22 - 28 . 
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-their lives ; that they promised him in return the 
most implicit obedience, and entreated him to take 
the command of them, in order that he might have 
personal cognizance of their exact discipline, and 
compare their worth with that of Dexippus. Kle- 
ander was not merely soothed, but completely won 
over, by this address ; and said in reply that the 
conduct of the generals belied altogether the repre- 
sentations made to him, (doubtless by Dexippus) 
that they were seeking to alienate the army from 
the Lacedsemonians. He not only restored the two 
men in his power, but also accepted the command 
of the army, and promised to conduct them back 
into Greece'. 

The prospects of the army appeared thus greatly xieander 
improved; themore so, as Kleander, on entering upon command, 
his new functions as commander, found the soldiers the nto'wt 
so cheerful and orderly, that he was highly gratified, [oth 
and exchanged personal tokens of friendship and wardsthe 

_ . ^ . army ana 

hospitality with Xenophon. But when sacrifices towards 
came to be oflcred, for beginning the march home- 
ward, the signs were so unpropitious, for three suc- 
cessive days, that Kleander could not bring himself 
to brave such auguries at the outset of his career. 
Accordingly, he told the generals, that the Gods 
plainly forbade him, and reserved it for them, to 
conduct the army into Greece ; that he should 
therefore sail back to Byzantium, and would re- 
ceive the army in the best Avay he could, when they 
reached the Bosphorus. After an interchange of 
presents with the soldiers, he then departed with 
bis two triremes®. 

* Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 31-36. ’ Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 36, 37. 
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The favourable sentiment now established in the 
bosom of Kleander will be found very serviceable 
hereafter to the Cyreians at Byzantium ; but they 
had cause for deeply regretting the unpropitious 
sacrifices which had deterred him from assuming 
the actual command at Kalp^. In the request pre- 
ferred to him by them that he. would march as their 
commander to the Bosphorus, we may recognise a 
scheme, and a very well-contrived scheme, of Xe- 
nophon j who had before desired to leave the army 
at Herakleia, and who saw plainly that the diffi- 
culties of a commander, unless he were a Lacedae- 
monian of station and influence, would increase 
with every step of their approach to Greece. Had 
Kleander accepted the command, the soldiers would 
have been better treated, while Xenophon himself 
might either have remained as his adviser, or 
might have gone home. He probably would have 
chosen the latter course. 

Under the command of their own officers, the 
Cyreians now marched from Kaipe across Bithynia 
to Chrysopolis ' (in the territory of CbalkSdon on 
the Asiatic edge of the Bosphorus, immediately 
opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is to Con- 
stantinople), where they remained seven days, turn- 
ing into money the slaves and plunder which they 
had collected. Unhappily for them, the Lacedaemo- 
nian admiral Anaxibius was now at Byzantium, so 
that their friend Kleander was under his superior 
command. And Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of 


* Nearly the same cross march was made by the Athenian general 
Lamaohus, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, after he had 
lost his triremes by a sudden rise of the waters at the mouth of the 
river Kalex, in the territory of Herakleia (Thucyd. iv. 75). 
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the north-western regions of Asia Minor, becoming 
much alarmed lest they should invade his satrapy, 
dispatched a private message to Anaxibius ; whom 
he prevailed upon, by promise of large presents, to 
transport the army forthwith across to the European 
side of the Bosphorus*. Accordingly, Anaxibius, 
sending for the generals and the lochages across to 
Byzantium, invited the army to cross, and gave them 
his assurance that as soon as the soldiers should 
be in Europe, he would provide pay for them. The 
other officers told him that they would return with 
this message and take the sense of the army ; but 
Xenophon on his own account said that he should 
not return ; that he should now retire from the 
army, and sail away from Byzantium. It was only 
on the pressing instance of Anaxibius that he was 
induced to go back to Chrysopolis and conduct the 
array across ; on the understanding that he should 
depart immediately afterwards. 

Here at Byzantium, he received his first commu- 
nication from the Thracian prince Seuthes ; who 
sent Medosades to offer him a reward if he would 
bring the army across. Xenophon replied that the 
army would cross ; that no reward from Seuthes 
was needful to bring about that movement ; but 
that he himself was about to depart, leaving the 
command in other hands. In point of fact, the 
whole army crossed with little delay, landed in 
Europe, and found themselves within the w'alls of 

* Xen. Anab. yii. 1, 2. Ue/i^as wpos ’Am^l^iov tov vavapxov, idfiTO 
hta^t^a<rai to ffTparcvpa €k Ttjs ^Aalas, Kai VTtto'xvf'iTO TTHPra HO«j<r«P 
avr^ 00-0 £cot. 

Compare Tii. 2, 7, when Anaxibius demanded in vain the fiilfllmrast 
of this promise. 
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Byzantium*. Xenophon, who had come along with 
them, paid a visit shortly afterwards to his friend 
the harmost Kleander, and took leave of him as 
about to depart immediately. But Kleander told 
him that he must not think of departing until the 
army was out of the city, and that he would be held 
responsible if they stayed. In truth Kleander was 
very uneasy so long as the soldiers were within the 
walls, and was well aware that it might be no easy 
matter to induce them togo away. ForAnaxibius had 
practised a gross fraud in promising them pay, which 
he had neither the ability nor the inclination to 
provide. Without handing to them either pay or 
even means of purchasing supplies, he issued orders 
that they must go forth with arms and baggage, and 
muster outside of the gates, there to be numbered 
for an immediate inarch ; any one who stayed behind 
being held as punishable. This proclamation was 
alike unexpected and offensive to the soldiers, w'ho 
felt that they had been deluded, and were very back- 
ward in obeying. Hence Kleander, while urgent 
with Xenophon to defer his departure until he had 
conducted the army outside of the walls, added — 
“ Go forth as if you w'ere about to march along 
with them ; when you are once outside, you may 
depart as soon as you please®.” Xenophon replied 
that this matter must be settled with Anaxibius, to 
w'hom accordingly both of them went, and who re- 
peated the same directions, in a manner yet more 


‘ Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 5 -/. 

Xen. Anab. vii. I, /— 10, AXX* d/ias aot ovfi^ovXevti 

as TTOfxva-oiuvov' rirfiday d’ f^o ysniTat rd OTpartVfxa, r&n 
a-naKKaTrsaOm. 
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peremptory. Though it was plain to Xenophon 
that he was here making himself a sort of instru- 
ment to the fraud which Anaxibius had practised 
upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. 
Accordingly, he as well as the other generals put 
themselves at the head of the troops, W'ho followed, 
however reluctantly, and arrived most of them out- 
side of the gates. Eteonikus (a Lacedaemonian 
officer of consideration, noticed more than once in 
my last preceding volume) commanding at the gate, 
stood close to it in person ; in order that when all 
the Cyreians had gone forth, he might immediately 
shut it and fasten it with the bar'. 

Anaxibius knew well what he W'as doing. He orders 

° of Anaxi' 

fully anticipated that the communication of the bins as the 
final orders wmuld occasion an outbreak among the were going 
Cyreians, and was anxious to defer it until they gatraf**** 
were outside. But when there remained only the 
rearmost companies still in the inside and on their 
march, all the rest having got out — he thought the 
danger was over, and summoned to him the gene- 
rals and captains, all of whom were probably near 
the gates superintending the march through. It 
seems that Xenophon, having given notice that he 
intended to depart, did not answer to this summons 
as one of the generals, but remained outside among 
the soldiers. “ Take what supplies you want (said 
Anaxibius) from the neighbouring Thracian villages, 
which are well furnished with wheat, barley, and 
other necessaries. After thus providing yourselves, 
march forward to the Chersonesus, and there Ky- 
niskns will give you pay 
' Xen, Anab. vii. 1, 12. 


’ Xen. Aad>. ni. 1, 13. 
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This was the first distinct intimation given by 
Anaxibius that he did not intend to perform his 
promise of finding pay for the soldiers. Who Ky- 
niskus was, we do not know, nor was he probably 
known to the Cyreians ; but the march here en- 
joined was at least 150 English miles, and might be 
much longer. The route was not indicated, and 
the generals had to inquire from Anaxibius whether 
they were to go by what was called the Holy Moun- 
tain (that is, by the shorter line, skirting the north- 
ern coast of the Propontis), or by a more inland and 
circuitous road through Thrace ; — also whether they 
were to regard the Thracian prince, Seuthes, as a 
friend or an enemy'. 

Instead of the pay which had been formally pro- 
mised to them by Anaxibius if they would cross 
over from Asia to Byzantium, the Cyreians thus 
found themselves sent away empty-handed, to a 
long march — through another barbarous country, 
with chance supplies to be ravished only by their 
own efforts, — and at the end of it a lot unknown 
and uncertain ; while, had they remained in Asia, 
they would have had at any rate the rich satrapy 
of Pharnabazus within their reach. To perfidy of 
dealing, was now added a brutal ejectment from 
Byzantium, without even the commonest manifes- 
tations of hospitality ; contrasting pointedly with 
the treatment which the army had recently expe- 
rienced at Trapezus, Sinope, and Herakleia ; where 
they bad been welcomed not only by compliments 
on their past achievements, but also by an ample 
present of flour, meat, and wine. Such behaviour 
, “ Xen, Anab. vii. 1, 14. 
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could not fail to provoke the most violent indigna- 
tion in the bosoms of the soldiery ; and Anaxibius 
had therefore delayed giving the order until the last 
soldiers were marching out, thinking that the army 
would hear nothing of it until the generals came 
out of the gates to inform them ; s& that the gates 
would be closed, and the walls manned to resist any 
assault from without. But his calculations were 
not realised. Either one of the soldiers passing 
by heard him give the order, or one of the captains 
forming his audience stole away from the rest, and 
hastened forward to acquaint his comrades on the 
outside. The bulk of the army, already irritated 
by the inhospitable way in which they had been 
thrust out, needed nothing farther to inflame them 
into spontaneous mutiny and aggression. While 
the generals within (who either took the commu- 
nication more patiently, or at least, looking farther 
forward, felt that any attempt to resent or resist 
the ill-usage of the Spartan admiral would only 
make their position worse) were discussing with 
Anaxibius the details of the march just enjoined, 
— the soldiers without, bursting into spontaneous 
movement, with a simultaneous and fiery impulse, 
made a rush back to get possession of the gate. 
But Eteonikus, seeing their movement, closed it 
without a moment’s delay, and fastened the bar. 
The soldiers on reaching the gate and finding it 
barred, clamoured loudly to get it opened, threat- 
ened to break it down, and even began to knock 
violently against it. Some ran down to the sea- 
coast, and made their way into the city round the 
line of stones at the base of the city wall, which 
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protected it against the sea ; while the I’earmost 
soldiers who had not yet marched out, seeing what 
was passing, and fearful of being cut off from their 
comrades, assaulted the gate from the inside, severed 
the fastenings with axes, and threw it wide open to 
the army’. All the soldiers then rushed up, and 
were soon again in Byzantium. 

Nothing could exceed the terror of the Lacedae- 
monians as well as of the native Byzantines, when 
they saw the excited Cyreians again within the walls. 
The town seemed already taken and on the point 
of being plundered. Neither Anaxibius nor Eteo- 
nikus took the smallest means of resistance, nor 
stayed to brave the approach of the soldiers, whose 
wrath they were fully conscious of having deserved. 
Both fled to the citadel — the former first running 
to the sea-shore, and jumping into a fishing-boat 
to go thither by sea. He even thought the citadel 
not tenable with its existing garrison, and sent over 
to Chalk^don for a reinforcement. Still more terri- 
fied were the citizens of the town. Every man in 
the market-place instantly fled ; some to their 
houses, others to the merchant vessels in the har- 
bour, others to the triremes or ships of war, which 
they hauled down to the water, and thus put to 
sea^ 

To the deception and harshness of the Spartan 
admiral, there was thus added a want of precaution 
in the manner of execution, which threatened to 
prove the utter ruin of Byzantium. For it was but 
too probable that the Cyreian soldiers, under the 
keen sense of recent injury, would satiate their 

' Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 15-1/. » Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 18, 19. 
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revenge, and reimburse themselves for the want of 
hospitality towards them, without distinguishing 
the Lacedaemonian garrison from the Byzantine 
citizens ; and that too from mere impulse, not 
merely without orders, but in spite of prohibitions, 
from their generals. Such was the aspect of the 
case, when they became again assembled in a mass 
within the gates ; and such would probably have 
been the reality, had Xenophon executed his de- 
sign of retiring earlier, so as to leave the other 
generals acting without him. Being on the outside 
along with the soldiers, Xenophon felt at once, as 
soon as he saw the gates forced open and the army 
again within the town, the terrific emergency which 
was impending ; first, the sack of Byzantium — • 
next, horror and antipathy, throughout all Greece, 
towards the Cyreian officers and soldiers indiscri- 
minately — lastly, unsparing retribution inflicted 
upon all by the power of Sparta. Overwhelmed 
with these anxieties, he rushed into the town along 
with the multitude, using every effort to pacify 
them and bring them into order. They on their 
parts, delighted to see him along with them, and 
conscious of their own force, were eager to excite 
him to the same pitch as themselves, and to prevail 
on him to second and methodise their present tri- 
umph. “ Now is your time, Xenophon (they ex- 
claimed), to make yourself a man. You have here 
a city — you have triremes — you have money — you 
have plenty of soldiers. Now then, if you choose, 
you can enrich us ; and we in return can make you 
powerful.”—" You speak well (replied he) ; I shall 
do as you propose ; Wt if you want to accomplish 
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anything, you must fall into military array forth- 
with,” He knew that this was the first condition 
of returning to anything like tranquillity ; and by 
great good fortune, the space called the Thrakion, 
immediately adjoining the gate inside, was level, 
open, and clear of houses ; presenting an excellent 
place of arms or locality for a review. The whole 
army, — partly from their long military practice, 
partly under the impression that Xenophon was 
really about to second their wishes and direct some 
aggressive operation — threw themselves almost of 
their own accord into regular array on the Thra- 
kion ; the hoplites eight deep, the peltasts on each 
fiank. It was in this position that Xenophon ad- 
dressed them as follows. 

Xenophon “ Soldiers, I am not surprised that you are in- 

soldiers in ccnsed, and that you think yourselves scandalously 
cheated and ill-used. But if we give way to our 
wrath — if we punish these Lacedaemonians now 
before us for their treachery, and plunder this inno- 
cent city — reflect what will be the consequence. 
We shall stand proclaimed forthwith as enemies to 
the Lacediemonians and their allies ; and what sort 
of a war that will be, those who have witnessed and 
who still recollect recent matters of history, may 
easily fancy. We Athenians entered into the war 
against Sparta with a powerful army and fleet, an 
abundant revenue, and numerous tributary cities in 
Asia as well as Europe — among them this very 
Byzantium in which we now stand. We have been 
vanquished in the way that all of you know. And 
what then will be the fate of us soldiers, when we 
shall have as united enemies, Sparta with all her 
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old allies and Athens besides, — ^Tissaphernes and 
the barbaric forces on the coast — and most of 
all, the Great King whom we marched up to de- 
throne and slay, if we were able ? Is any man fool 
enough to think that we have a chance of making 
head against so many combined enemies ? Let us 
not plunge madly into dishonour and ruin, nor incur 
the enmity of our own fathers and friends ; who 
are in the cities which will take arms against us— 
and will take arms justly, if we, who abstained from 
seizing any barbaric city, even when we were in 
force sufficient, shall nevertheless now plunder 
the first Grecian city into which we have been ad- 
mitted. As far as I am concerned, may I be buried 
ten thousand fathoms deep in the earth rather than 
see you do such things : and I exhort you too, as 
Greeks, to obey the leaders of Greece. Endeavour, 
while thus obedient, to obtain your just rights ; but 
if you should fail in this, rather submit to injustice 
than cut yourselves off from the Grecian world. 

Send to inform Anaxibius, that we have entered 
the city, not with a view to commit any violence, 
but in the hope, if possible, of obtaining from him 
the advantages which he promised us. If we fail, 
we shall at least prove to him that we quit the city, 
not under his fraudulent manoeuvres, but under our 
own sense of the duty of obedience*.” 

This speech completely arrested the impetuous Xenophon 
impulse of the army, brought them to a true sense army, and 
of their situation, and induced them to adopt the them to 
proposition of Xenophon. They remained unmoved 
in their position on the Thr^ion, while three of 
’ Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 30, 31. 
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message the captains were sent to communicate with Anaxi- 
them to bius. While they were thus waiting, a Theban 
— ttey go named Koeratadas approached, who had once com- 
Motinm,^" inanded in Byzantium under the Lacedaemonians 
to a«^t* dm'ing the previous war. He had now become a 
sort of professional Condottiero or general, looking 
com- out for an army to command wherever he could 
find one, and offering his services to any city which 
w’ould engage him. He addressed the assembled 
Cyreians, and offered, if they would accept him for 
their general, to conduct them against the Delta of 
Thrace (the space included between the north-west 
corner of the Propontis and the south-west corner 
of the Euxine) , which he asserted to be a rich terri- 
tory presenting great opportunity of plunder: he 
farther promised to furnish them with ample subsist- 
ence during the march. Presently the envoys re- 
turned, bearing thereply of Anaxibius; who received 
the message favourably, promising that not only 
the army should have no cause to regret their obe- 
dience, but that he would both report their good 
conduct to the authorities at home, and do every- 
thing in his own power to promote their comfort*. 
He said nothing farther about taking them into pay ; 
that delusion having now answered its purpose. The 
soldiers, on hearing his communication, adopted a 
resolution to accept Koeratadas as their future com- 
mander, and then marched out of the town. As soon 
as they were on the outside, Anaxibius, not content 
with closing the gates against them, made public 
proclamation that if any one of them were found in 
the town, he should be sold forthwith into slavery. 

* Xen. Anab. viii. 1, 32-35. 
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There are few cases throughout Grecian history in 
which an able discourse has been the means of avert- 
ing so much evil, as was averted by this speech of 
Xenophon to the army in Byzantium. Nor did he 
ever, throughout the whole period of his command, 
render to them a more signal service. The mise- 
rable consequences, which would have ensued, had 
the army persisted in their aggressive impulse — -first, 
to the citizens of the town, ultimately to themselves, 
while Anaxibius, the only guilty person, had the 
means of escaping by sea, even under the worst cir- 
cumstances — are stated by Xenophon rather under 
than above the reality. At the same time no orator 
ever undertook a more difficult case, or achieved a 
fuller triumph over unpromising conditions. If we 
consider the feelings and position of the army at the 
instant of their breaking into the town, we shall be 
astonished that any commander could have arrested 
their movements. Though fresh from all the glory 
of their retreat, they had been first treacherously 
entrapped over from Asia, next roughly ejected, 
by Anaxibius ; and although it may be said tr&Iy 
that the citizens of Byzantium had no concern 
either in the one or the other, yet little heed is com- 
monly taken, in military operations, to the distinc- 
tion between garrison and citizens in an assailed 
town. Having arms in their hands, with conscious- 
ness of force arising out of their exploits in Asia, 
the Cyreians were at the same time inflamed by the 
opportunity both of avenging a gross recent injury, 
and enriching themselves in the process of execu- 
tion ; to which we may add, the excitement of that 
rush whereby they had obtained re-entry, and the 
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farther fact, that without the gates they had no- 
thing to expect except poor, hard, uninviting, ser- 
vice in Thrace. With soldiers already possessed 
by an overpowering impulse of this nature, what 
chance was there that a retiring general, on the 
point of quitting the army, could so work upon 
their minds as to induce them to renounce the prey 
before them ? Xenophon had nothing to invoke 
except distant considerations, partly of Hellenic re- 
putation, chiefly of prudence ; considerations in- 
deed of unquestionable reality and prodigious mag- 
nitude. yet belonging all to a distant future, and 
therefore of little comparative force, except when 
set forth in magnified characters by the orator. 
How powerfully he worked upon the minds of his 
hearers, so as to draw forth these far-removed 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by 
which they were overlaid — how skilfully he em- 
ployed in illustration the example of his own native 
city — will be seen by all who study his speech 
Never did his Athenian accomplishments — his ta- 
lent for giving words to important thoughts — his 
promptitude in seizing a present situation and ma- 
naging the sentiments of an impetuous multitude — 
appear to greater advantage than when he was thus 
suddenly called forth to meet a terrible emergency. 
His pre-established reputation and the habit of obey- 
ing his orders, were doubtless essential conditions 
of success. But none of his colleagues in command 
would have been able to accomplish the like me- 
morable change on the minds of the soldiers, or to 
procure obedience for any simple authoritative re- 
straint ; nay, it is probable, that if Xenophon had 
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not been at hand, the other generals would have 
followed the passionate movement, even though 
they had been reluctant — from simple inability to 
repress it‘. Again — whatever might have been the 
accomplishments of Xenophon, it is certain that 
even he would not have been able to work upon the 
minds of these excited soldiers, had they not been 
Greeks and citizens as well as soldiers, — bred in 
Hellenic sympathies and accustomed to Hellenic 
order, with authority operating in part through 
voice and persuasion, and not through the Persian 
whip and instruments of torture. The memorahle 
discourse on the Thrakion at Byzantium illustrates 
the working of that persuasive agency which formed 
one of the permanent forces and conspicuous charms 
of Hellenism. It teaches us that if the orator could 
sometimes accuse innocent defendants and pervert 
well-disposed assemblies — a part of the case which 
historians of Greece often present as if it were the 
whole — he could also, and that in the most trying 
emergences, combat the strongest force of present 
passion, and bring into vivid presence the half- 
ohscured lineaments of long-sighted reason and 
duty. 

After conducting the army out of the city, Xeno- 
phon sent, through Kleander, a message to Anaxi- 
bius, requesting that he himself might be allowed 
to come in again singly, in order to take his de- 


’ So Tacitus says about the Roman general Spurinna (governor of 
Placentia for Otho against Vitellius), and his mutinous army who 
marched out to fight the Yitellian generals against his strenuous rmiKm- 
stnoee — “ Fit temeritatis alieniB comes Spurinna, primo coactoii, nwJt 
velk simulans, quo plus auctoritatis inesset consiliis, si se^o mitesce- 
ret” (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 18). 
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parture by sea. His request was granted, though not 
without much difficulty ; upon which he took leave 
of the array, under the strongest expressions of 
affection and gratitude on their part', and went into 
Byzantium along with Kleander ; while on the next 
day Koeratadas came to assume the command ac- 
cording to agreement, bringing with him a prophet, 
and beasts to be offered in sacrifice. There fol- 
lowed in his train twenty men carrying sacks of 
barley-meal, twenty more with jars of wine, three 
hearing olives, and one man with a bundle of gar- 
lick and onions. All these provisions being laid 
down, Koeratadas proceeded to offer sacrifice, as a 
preliminary to the distribution of them among the 
soldiers. On the first day, the sacrifices being 
unfavourable, no distribution took place ; on the 
second day, Koeratadas was standing with the 
wreath on his head at the altar, and with the vic- 
tims beside him, about to renew his sacrifice — when 
Timasion and the other officers interfered, desired 
him to abstain, and dismissed him from the com- 
mand. Perhaps the first unfavourable sacrifices 
may have partly impelled them to this proceeding. 
But the main reason was, the scanty store, inade- 
quate even to one day’s subsistence for the army, 
brought by Kceratadas — and the obvious insuffi- 
meDcy of his means®. 

On the departure of Kceratadas, the army marched 
to take up its quarters in some Thracian villages 
not far from Byzantium, under its former officers ; 
who however could not agree as to their future order 
of march. Kle&nor and Phryniskus, who had re- 

* Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 33. * Xen. Aimb. vii. 1, 34-40. 
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ceived presents from Seuthes, urged the expediency 
of accepting the service of that Thracian prince : 

Neon insisted on going to the Chersonese under the 
Lacedaemonian officers in that peninsula (as Anaxi- 
bius had projected) ; in the idea that he, as a La- 
cedaemonian, would there obtain the command of the 
whole army ; while Timasion, with the view of re- 
establishing himself in his native city of Dardanus, 
proposed returning to the Asiatic side of the strait. 

Though this last plan met with decided favour Distress of 
among the army, it could not be executed without Arist^Ls 
vessels. These Timasion had little or no means of ^ms^arta 
procuring ; so that considerable delay took place, 
during which the soldiers, receiving no pay, fell 
into much distress. Many of them were even com- Wswayto • 
pelled to sell their arms in order to get subsistence ; AnaxibUis. 
white others got permission to settle in some of the 
neighbouring towns, on condition of being disarmed. 

The whole army was thus gradually melting away, 
much to the satisfaction of Anaxibius, who was 
anxious to see the purposes of Pharnabazus accom- 
plished. By degrees, it would probably have been 
dissolved altogether, had not a change of interest 
on the part of Anaxibius induced him to promote 
its reorganization. He sailed from Byzantium to 
the Asiatic coast, to acquaint Pharnabazus that 
the Cyreians could no longer cause uneasiness, 
and to require his own promised reward. It seems 
moreover that Xenophon himself departed from 
Byzantium by the same opportunity. When they 
reached Kyzikus, they met the Lacedaemonian Ari- 
starchus ; who was coming out as newly-appcfiffted 
harraost of Byzantium, to supersede Kleander, and 

VOL. IX. ** 
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who acquainted Anaxibius that Polus was on the 
point of arriving to supersede him as admiral. 
Anxious to meet Pharnabazus and make sure of his 
bribe, Anaxibius impressed his parting injunction 
upon Aristarchus to sell for slaves all the Cyreians 
whom he might find at Byzantium on his arrival, 
and then pursued his voyage along the southern 
coast of the Propontis to Parium. But Pharnabazus, 
having already received intimation of the change of 
admirals, knew that the friendship of Anaxibius was 
no longer of any value, and took no farther heed of 
him ; while he at the same time sent to Byzantium 
to make the like compact with Aristarchus against 
the Cyreian army 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combi- 
nation of disappointment and insult on the part of 
the satrap. To avenge it, he resolved to employ 
those very soldiers whom he had first corruptly and 
fraudulently brought across to Europe, next cast out 
from Byzantium, and lastly, ordered to be sold into 
slavery, so far as any might yet be found in that 
town ; bringing them back into Asia for the purpose 
of acting against Pharnabazus. Accordingly he ad- 
dressed himself to Xenophon, and ordered him with- 
out a moment’s delay to rejoin the army, for the 
purpose of keeping it together, of recalling the 
soldiers who had departed, and transporting the 
whole body across into Asia. He provided him with 
an armed vessel of thirty oars to cross over from 
Parium to Perinthus, sending over a peremptory 

> Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 7. *apmfia{os Si, tVei ^aSrro ’AptarapxiSv 
re ijKovTa eh Bv{dvnov ipfuxrrfiv ital 'Ava^l^iov oveeri vavapxovvra, 
'Avait&iov per ^pe"\ri<re, vpis ’Aplerrapxor Si Sievparrero rh avrh 
wepl rov Kvpeiov arparevparot irrep Kai wpAv ’A»a(tffu>v. 
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order to the Perinthians to furnish him with horses 
in order that he might reach the army with the 
greatest speeds Perhaps it would not have been 
safe for Xenophon to disobey this order, under any 
circumstances. But the idea of acting with the 
army in Asia against Pharnabazus, under Lacedae- 
monian sanction, was probably very acceptable to 
him. He hastened across to the army, who wel- 
comed his return with joy, and gladly embraced the 
proposal of crossing to Asia, which was a great im- 
provement upon their forlorn and destitute condi- 
tion. He accordingly conducted them to Perinthus, 
and encamped under the walls of the town ; refusing, 
in his way through Selymbria, a second proposition 
from Seuthes to engage the services of the army. 

While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure 
transports for the passage of the army at Perinthus, 
Aristarchus the new harmost arrived there with two 
triremes from Byzantium. It seems that not only 
Byzantium, but also both Perinthus and Selymbria, 
were comprised in his government as harmost. On 
first reaching Byzantium to supersede Kleander, he 
found there no less than 400 of the C3n:eians, chiefly 
sick and wounded ; whom Kleander, in spite of the 
ill-will of Anaxibius, had not only refused to sell 

* Xen. Anab, vii. 2, 8-25. 

’Ek tovtov hi] ’ Ava^i/iws, KaXecras SfVO(j)S)i>Ta, KfXfvei iraarj T€\vji 
Kai nXciiaai fVt to o-rpaTtofia as ra;^(crra. Kai avosxfiy 

T€ TO tTraTevpa Kai avvaOpol^stv rav dictnrappivav as av TrXeio’rovs 
Svyifrai, Kai napayayovra tls HiptvOov 8ia^i^d(fiv tts Tfjv ’Aaiav Srt 
Taxia-Ta' Kai diSaarv air^ rpuxKovropov, »cai imtrroXi]V *ai Svfya 
avpirtpsTei KkXtitTovra rovs IlfpivSiovs i>s rdxxTTa Sfroiparra 
trfpaftai rots imrois etrl t 6 (rrpaTevpa, 

The yehement interest which Anaxibius took in tins 
marked by the strength <rf Xenophim’s langur : <*®®**J * 

enjoined three sevml times. ' ■ 
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into slavery, but had billeted upon the citizens, and 
tended with solicitude ; so much did his good feeling 
towards Xenophon and towards the army now come 
into play. We read with indignation that Aristar- 
chus, immediately on reaching Byzantium to super- 
sede him, was not even contented with sending 
these 400 men out of the town ; but seized them, 
— Greeks, citizens, and soldiers as they were — and 
sold them all into slavery*. Apprised of the move- 
ments of Xenophon with the army, he now came to 
Perinthus to prevent their transit into Asia ; laying 
an embargo on the transports in the harbour, and 
presenting himself personally before the assembled 
army to prohibit the soldiers from crossing. When 
Xenophon informed him that Anaxibius had given 
them orders to cross, and had sent him expressly 
to conduct them — Aristarchus replied, “Anaxibius 
is no longer in functions as admiral, and I am har- 
raost in this town. If I catch any of you at sea, I 
will sink you.” On the next day, he sent to invite 
the generals and the captains (lochages) to a con- 
ference within the walls. They were just about to 
enter the gates, when Xenophon, who was among 
them, received a private warning, that if he went 
in, Aristarchus would seize him, and either put him 
to death or send him prisoner to Pharnabazus. 
Accordingly Xenophon sent forward the others, and 
remained himself with the array, alleging the obli- 
gation of sacrificing. The behaviour of Aristarchus 

* Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 6. Koi 6 'Ava^l^ios ra fi€v 'A-pKn-ap-j^a eirurrek- 
X« motrovs evpoi ht BvCavrl^ rur Kipov m-panarav mo^iXcippemvs 
amUoBaC 'O ti BXcmSpos ovitva iwtjrpaKn, dXXa rat tovs Kdpmvras 
iSfpdimev olicnipav ral diwyrafw oUda dt^fo-Au. 'Apivrapxps nrrt 
Toxitrra, oitc tXatrow rerpaKotriav ajrtSoro. 
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— ^who, when he saw the others without Xenophon, 
sent them away, and desired that they would all 
come again in the afternoon — confirmed the justice 
of his suspicions, as to the imminent danger from 
which he had been preserved by this accidental 
warning*. It need hardly be added that Xenophon 
disregarded the second invitation no less than the 
first ; moreover a third invitation, which Aristarchus 
afterwards sent, was disregarded by all. 

We have here a Lacedaemonian harmost, not 
scrupling to lay a snare of treachery as flagrant as 
that which Tissaphernes had practised on the banks 
of the Zab to entrap Klearchus and his colleagues 
— and that too against a Greek, and an officer of 
the highest station and merit, who had just saved 
Byzantium from pillage, and was now actually in 
execution of orders received from the Lacedsemonian 
admiral Anaxibius. Had the accidental warning 
been withheld, Xenophon would assuredly have 
fallen into this snare, nor could we reasonably have 
charged him with imprudence — so fully was he en- 
titled to count upon straightforward conduct under 
the circumstances. But the same cannot be said of 
Klearchus, who undoubtedly manifested lamentable 
credulity, nefarious as was the fraud to which he 
fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers. 


‘ Xen. Aiiab. vii. 2, 14-16. 

"HSt) Se ovrav rrpbs ra r«x«. ’"9 Saxxjmyn an, ft 

(Uttffi, <rv)0^r)(f>ef|a■CTa^• Kal t) airniv n jrttVcrai, rj nap^th- 

OriatTcu. 'O bk, oKoitras rmra, Tovs pif wpontpirtrai, avris IC dmat, 
an «!<rm r* ^\mTO....Oi di aTpanjyo'i tal oi Xoxayo'i tjaurra 
'Apurrdpxov, dv^€>Xm> an nv ptv dmtnu <n^ KfXtva, «» 

Ipfti HO* 8^9 paXXoy iddm tuMU 9 iwifioMi. COBpie m. 3, 2. 
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Aristarchus, while he forbade the army to cross the 
water, directed them to force their way by land 
through the Thracians who occupied the Holy 
mountain, and thus to arrive at the Chersonese ; 
where (he said) they should receive pay. Neon the 
Lacedaemonian, with about 800 hoplites who adhered 
to his separate command, advocated this plan as 
the best. To be set against it, however, there was 
the proposition of Seuthes to take the army into 
pay ; which Xenophon was inclined to prefer, un- 
easy at the thoughts of being cooped up in the narrow 
peninsula of the Chersonese, under the absolute 
command of the Lacedaemonian harmost, with great 
uncertainty both as to pay and as to provisions h 
Moreover it was imperiously necessary for these 
disappointed troops to make some immediate move- 
ment : for they had been brought to the gates of 
Perinthus in hopes of passing immediately on ship- 
board ; it was midwinter — they were encamped in 
the open field, under the severe cold of Thrace — 
they had neither assured supplies, nor even money 
to purchase, if a market had been near*. Xenophon, 
who had brought them to the neighbourhood of Pe- 
rinthus, was now again responsible for extricating 
them from this untenable situation ; and began to 
offer sacrifices, according to his wont, to ascertain 
whether the gods would encourage him to recom- 
mend a covenant with Seuthes. The sacrifices 
were so favourable, that he himself, together with 
a confidential officer from each of the generals, went 

* Xen. Anab. yii. 2, 15 ; vii. % 3 ; viL 6, 13. 

= Xen. Anab. yii. 6, 24. p«W « &e. Probably the month 

of December. 
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by night and paid a visit to Seuthes, for the pur- 
pose of understanding distinctly his offers and 
purposes, 

MsesadSs, the father of Seuthes, had been appa- 
rently a dependent prince under the great monarchy 
of the Odrysian Thracians ; so formidable in the 
early years of the Peloponnesian war. But intestine 
commotions had robbed him of his principality over 
three Thracian tribes ; which it was now the ambi- 
tion of Seuthls to recover, by the aid of the Cyreian 
army. He offered to each soldier one stater of 
Kyzikus (about 20 Attic drachmae, or nearly the 
same as that which they originally received from 
Cyrus) as pay per month ; twice as much to each 
lochage or captain — four times as much to each of 
the generals. In case they should incur the enmity 
of the Lacedaemonians by joining him, he guaranteed 
to them all the right of settlement and fraternal 
protection in his territory. To each of the generals, 
over and above pay, he engaged to assign a fort on 
the sea-coast, with a lot of land around it, and oxen 
for cultivation. And to Xenophon in particular, 
he offered the possession of Bisanthd, his best point 
on the coast. “ I will also (he added, addressing 
Xenophon) give you my daughter in marriage ; and 
if you have any daughter, I will buy her from you 
in marriage according to the custom of Thrace*.” 
Seuthes farther engaged never on any occasion to 
lead them more than seven days’ Journey from the 
sea, at farthest. 

These offers were as liberal as the army 
possibly expect ; and Xenophon hims^, 

‘ Xen. Anri*, vfi. SI, 13^“^ 
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ing the Lacedaemonians as well as mistrusted by 
them, seems to have looked forward to the acquisi- 
tion of a Thracian coast-fortress and territory (such 
as Miltiades, Alkibiades, and other Athenian leaders 
had obtained before him) as a valuable refuge in case 
of need’. But even if the promise had been less 
favourable, the Cyreians had no alternative ; for 
they had not even present supplies — still less any 
means of subsistence throughout the winter ; while 
departure by sea was rendered impossible by the 
Lacedsemonians. On the next day, Seuthes was 
introduced by Xenophon and the other generals to 
the army, who accepted his offers and concluded the 
bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, 
engaged in warfare against various Thracian tribes, 
whom they enabled him to conquer and despoil ; so 
that at the end of that period, he was in possession 
of an extensive dominion, a large native force, and 
a considerable tribute. Though the sufferings of 
the army from cold were extreme, during these two 
months of full winter and amidst the snowy moun- 
tains of Thrace, they were nevertheless enabled by 
their expeditions along with Seuthes to procure 
plentiful subsistence ; which they could hardly have 
done in any other manner. But the pay which he 
had offered was never liquidated ; at least, in re- 
quital of their two months of service, they received 
pay only for twenty days and a little more. And 
Xenophon himself, far from obtaining fulfilment of 
those splendid promises which Seuthes had made 
to him personally, seems not even to have received 

.* Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 34, 
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his pay as one of the generals. For him, the result 
was singularly unhappy ; since he forfeited the good- 
will of Seuthes by importunate demand and com- 
plaint for the purpose of obtaining the pay due to 
the soldiers ; while they on their side, imputing to 
his connivance the non-fulfilment of the promise, 
became thus in part alienated from him. Much of 
this mischief was brought about by the treacherous 
intrigues and calumny of a corrupt Greek from 
Maroneia, named Herakleides ; who acted as mi- 
nister and treasurer to Seuthes, 

Want of space compels me to omit the narrative 
given by Xenophon, both of the relations of the 
army with Seuthes, and of the warfare carried on 
against the hostile Thracian tribes — interesting as 
it is from the juxtaposition of Greek and Thracian 
manners. It seems to have been composed by 
Xenophon under feelings of acute personal disap- 
pointment, and probably in refutation of calumnies 
against himself as if he had wronged the army. 
Hence we may trace in it a tone of exaggerated 
querulousness, and complaint that the soldiers were 
ungrateful to him. It is true that a portion of the 
army, under the belief that he had been richly re- 
warded by Seuthes while they had not obtained 
their stipulated pay, expressed virulent sentiments 
and falsehoods against him ‘. Until such suspicions 
were refuted, it is no wonder that the army were 
alienated ; but they were perfectly willing to hear 
both sides — and Xenophon triumphantly disproved 
the accusation. That in the end, their feelings to- 
wards him were those of esteem and favour, Stands 
> Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 9, 10. 
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confessed in his own words', proving that the in- 
gratitude of which he complains was the feeling of 
some indeed, but not of all. 

It is hard to say however what would have been 
the fate of this gallant army, when Seuthes, having 
obtained from their arms in two months ail that he 
desired, had become only anxious to send them oflF 
without pay — had they not been extricated by a 
change of interest and policy on the part of all- 
powerful Sparta. The Lacedaemonians had just 
declared war against Tissaphernes and Pharnaba- 
zus ; sending Thimbron into Asia to commence 
military operations. They then became extremely 
anxious to transport the Cyreians across to Asia, 
which their harmost Aristarchus had hitherto pro- 
hibited — and to take them into permanent pay ; for 
which purpose two Lacedaemonians, Charminus and 
Polynikus, were commissioned by Thimbron to offer 
to the army the same pay as had been promised, 
though not paid, by Seuthes ; and as had been ori- 
ginally paid by Cyrus. Seuthes and Herakleides, 
eager to hasten the departure of the soldiers, en- 
deavoured to take credit with the Lacedaemonians 
for assisting their views^ Joyfully did the army 
accept this offer, though complaining loudly of the 
fraud practised upon them by Seuthes ; which Char- 
minus, at the instance of Xenophon, vainly pr^ed 
the Thracian prince to redress®. He even sent 
Xenophon to demand the arrear of pay in the name 
of the Lacedaemonians, which afforded to the Athe- 
nian an opportunity of administering a severe lec- 

• Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 55-67. * Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 1-7, 

® Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 16, 
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ture to Seuthes*. But the latter was found less 
accessible to the workings of eloquence than the 
Cyreian assembled soldiers ; nor did Xenophon 
obtain anything beyond a miserable dividend upon 
the sum due : — together with civil expressions to- 
wards himself personally — an invitation to remain 
in his service with 1000 hoplites instead of going 
to Asia with the army — and renewed promises, not 
likely now to find much credit, of a fort and a grant 
of lands. 

When the army, now reduced by losses and di- 
spersions to 6000 men®, was prepared to cross into 
Asia, Xenophon was desirous of going back to 
Athens, but was persuaded to remain with them 
until the junction with Thimbron. He was at this 
time so poor, having scarcely enough to pay for 
his journey home, that he was obliged to sell his 
horse at Lampsakus, the Asiatic town where the 
army landed. Here he found Eukleides, a Phlia- 
sian prophet with whom he had been wont to hold 
intercourse and offer sacrifice at Athens. This 
man, having asked Xenophon how much he had 
acquired in the expedition, could not believe him 
when he affirmed his poverty. But when they pro- 
ceeded to offer sacrifice together, from some animals 
sent by the Lampsakenes as a present to Xenophon, 
Eukleides had no sooner inspected the entrails of 
the victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully 
credited the statement. “ I see (he said) that even 

* Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 21-47. 

The lecture is of unsuitable prolixity, when we 
whom, uid the circumstances under which, it puiiNsu *B iMnta lfin 
spoken. ' ‘ ’ 

* Xen. Anab. rii. 7, 23. • . ~ ' 
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if money shall be ever on its way to come to you, 
you yourself will be a hindrance to it, even if there 
be no other (here Xenophon acquiesced) : Zeus 
Meilichios (the Gracious*) is the real bar. Have 
you ever sacrificed to him, with entire burnt-offer- 
ings, as we used to do together at Athens?” 
“Never (replied Xenophon), throughout the whole 
march.” “ Do so now, then (said Eukleides), and 
it will be for your advantage.” The next day, on 
reaching Ophrynium, Xenophon obeyed the injunc- 
tion ; sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meilichios, 
as was the custom at Athens during the public fes- 
tival called Diasia. And on the very same day he 
felt the beneficial eflfects of the proceeding ; for 
Biton and another envoy came from the Lacedae- 
monians with an advance of pay to the array, and 
with dispositions so favourable to himself, that they 
bought back for him his horse, which he had just 
sold at Lampsakus for fifty darics. This was equi- 
valent to giving him more than one year’s pay in 
hand (the pay which he would have received as 
general being four darics per month, or four times 
that of the soldier), at a time when he was known 
to be on the point of departure, and therefore would 

* It appears that the epithet Meilichios (the Gracious) is here appUed 
to Zeus in the same euphemistic sense as the denomination Eumenides 
to the avenging goddesses. Zeus is conceived as having actually inflicted, 
or being in a disposition to inflict, evil ; the sacriflce to him under this 
surname represents a sentiment of fear, and b one of atonement, expia- 
tion or purification, destined to avert his displeasure; but the surname 
itself is to be interpreted proleptice, to use the word of the critics — it 
designates, not the actual disposition of Zeus (or of other gods), but 
that disposition which the sacrifice is intended to bring about in him. 

See Pausan. i. 37, 3 ; ii. 20, 3. K. F. Herrmann, Gottesdienstl. Alter- 
thiimer der Griechen, s. 58 ; Van Stegeren, De Greecorum Diebus Festis, 
p. 6 (Utrecht, 184.9). 
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not stay to earn it. The short-comings of Seuthes 
were now made np with immense interest, so that 
Xenophon became better off than any man in the 
army ; though he himself slurs over the magnitude 
of the present, by representing it as a delicate com- 
pliment to restore to him a favourite horse. 

Thus gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the 
Gracious respond to the sacrihce which Xenophon, 
after a long omission, had been admonished by 
Eukleides to offer. And doubtless Xenophon was 
more than ever confirmed in the belief, which ma- 
nifests itself throughout all his writings, that sacri- 
fice not only indicates, by the interior aspect of the 
immolated victims, the tenor of coming events — 
but also, according as it is rendered to the right 
god and at the right season, determines his will, and 
therefore the course of events, for dispensations 
favourable or unfavourable. 

But the favours of Zeus the Gracious, though 
begun, were not yet ended. Xenophon conducted 
the army through the Troad, and across Mount 
Ida, to Antandrus ; from thence along the coast of 
Lydia, through the plain of Th6b6 and the town 
of Adramyttium, leaving Atarneus on the right 
hand, to Pergamus in Mysia; a hill town over- 
hanging the river and plain of Kaikus. This di- 
strict was occupied by the descendants of the Ere- 
trian Gongylus, who, having been banished for 
embracing the cause of the Persians when Xerxes 
invaded Greece, had been rewarded (like the Spartan 
king Demaratus) with this sort of principality tinder 
the Persian empire. His descendant, another 
Gongylus, now occupied Pergamus, with his wife 
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Hellas and his sons Gorgion and Gongylus. Xeno- 
phon was here received with great hospitality. 
Hellas acquainted him, that a powerful Persian, 
named Asidates, was now dwelling, with his wife, 
family, and property, in a tower not far off on the 
plain ; and that a sudden night march, with 300 men, 
would suffice for the capture of this valuable booty, 
to which her own cousin should guide him. Accord- 
ingly, having sacrificed and ascertained that the vic- 
tims were favourable, Xenophon communicated his 
plan after the evening meal to those captains who 
had been most attached to him throughout the 
expedition, wishing to make them partners in the 
profit. As soon as it became known, many volun- 
teers, to the number of 600, pressed to be allowed to 
join. But the captains repelled them, declining 
to take more than 300, in order that the booty might 
afford an ampler dividend to each partner. 

Beginning their march in the evening, Xenophon 
and his detachment of 300 reached about midnight 
the tower of Asidates ; it was large, lofty, thickly 
built, and contained a considerable garrison. It 
served for protection to his cattle and cultivating 
slaves around, like a baronial castle in the middle 
ages; but the assailants neglected this outlying 
plunder, in order to be more sure of taking the castle 
itself. Its walls however were found much stronger 
than was expected ; and although a breach was 
made by force about daybreak, yet so vigorous was 
the defence of the garrison, that no entrance could 
be effected. Signals and shouts of every kind were 
made by Asidates to procure aid from the Persian 
forces in the neighbourhood ; numbers of whom soon 
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began to arrive, so that Xenophon and his company 
were obliged to retreat. And their retreat was at last 
only accomplished, after severe suffering and wounds 
to pearly half of them, through the aid of Gongylus 
with his forces from Pergamus, and of Prokles (the 
descendant of Demaratus) from Halisarna, a little 
farther off seaward*. 

Though his first enterprise thus miscarried, Xeno- 
phon soon laid plans for a second, employing the 
whole army ; and succeeded in bringing Asidates 
prisoner to Pergamus, with his wife, children, horses, 
and all his personal property. Thus (says he, anxious 
above all things for the credit of sacrificial pro- 
phecy) the “ previous sacrifices (those which had 
promised favourably before the first unsuccessful 
attempt) now came true^” The persons of this 
family were doubtless redeemed by their Persian 
friends for a large ransom®; which, together with 
the booty brought in, made up a prodigious total 
to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sym- 
pathy and admiration was paid to Xenophon, in 
which all the army — generals, captains, and aol- 
<Jiers — and the Lacedaemonians besides — unani- 
mously concurred. Like Agamemnon at Troy, he 
was allowed to select for himself the picked lots of 
horses, mules, oxen, and other items of booty ; in- 
somuch that he became possessor of a share valuable 
enough to enrich him at once, in addition to the 

• Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 10-19- 

• Xen. Anab. vii. 8. ’EvravBa tU tnpl SfVfxjMvra avianptrvfj^mm^ 
avT^ Kal Xap^avova-tv ovrfy (’A<n6aTrit>) «al yuwuto col ssiiaM 
Wwr «« ir<ipra ra W Koi o{r« ri np6Ttpa UpA 

• Compaie Phitareb, Kimon, c. 9 ; and Xen. Hdten. tr. 8, 21. 
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fifty darics which he had before received. “ Here 
then Xenophon (to use his own language*) had 
no reason to complain of the god ” (Zeus Meili- 
chios). We may add — what he ought to have 
added, considering the accusations which he had 
before put forth — that neither had he any reason to 
complain of the ingratitude of the army. 

As soon as Thimbron arrived with his own forces, 
and the Cyreians became a part of his army, Xe- 
nophon took his leave of them. Having deposited 
in the temple at Ephesus that portion which had 
been confided to him as general, of the tithe set 
apart by the army at Kerasus for the Ephesian Ar- 
temis®, he seems to have executed his intention of 
returning to Athens®. He must have arrived there, 
after an absence of about two years and a half, 
within a few weeks, at farthest, after the death of 
his friend and preceptor Sokrates, whose trial and 
condemnation have been recorded in my last volume. 
That melancholy event certainly occurred during 
his absence from Athens'* ; but whether it had come 
to his knowledge before he reached the city, we do 
not know. How much grief and indignation it ex- 
cited in his mind, we may see by his collection of 
memoranda respecting the life and conversations of 

> X«R. AnRb. vii. 8, 2S. 

EvrovAi rip fftdv oil* ^ta<raro 6 Stvofpav' awirtpamn/ yip kcu o'l 
A^cdivv ical oi Xo;(dyo( mi ol Sk\oi orpanpfoi ml ol arpari&rat, tSare 
i^aipera Xa^cTi> ml tmrovs ml (dyt) ml 3K\a, &<rre Uamv uvai koI 
SXXoy ed irtwiv. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 6. It seems plain that this deposit must have 
been first made on the present occasion. 

3 Compare Anabasis, vii. 7, 57 5 vii. 8, 2. 

Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 8, 4 — as well as the opening sentence of the 
work. 
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Sokrates, known by the name of Memorabilia, and 
probably put together shortly after his arrival. 

That he was again in Asia, three years after- 
wards, on military service under the Lacedaemonian 
king Agesilaus, is a fact attested by himself; but 
at what precise moment he quitted Athens for his 
second visit to Asia, we are left to conjecture. I 
incline to believe that he did not remain many 
months at home, but that he went out again in the 
next spring to rejoin the Cyreians in Asia — became 
again their commander — and served for two years 
under the Spartan general Derkyllidas before the 
arrival of Agesilaus. Such military service would 
doubtless be very much to his taste ; while a resi- 
dence at Athens, then subject and quiescent, would 
probably be distasteful to him ; both from the habits 
of command which he had contracted during the 
previous two years, and from feelings arising out of 
the death of Sokrates. After a certain interval of 
repose, he would be disposed to enter again upon 
the war against his old enemy Tissaphernes ; and 
his service went on when Agesilaus arrived to take 
the command*. 

But during the two years after this latter event, 
Athens became a party to the war against Sparta, 
and entered into conjunction with the king of 
Persia as well as with the Thebans and others ; 
while Xenophon, continuing his service as com- 

' See Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 7 — a passage which Moms refers, I think 
with much probability, to Xenophon himself. 

The very circumstantial details, which Xenophon gives (iiL 1, 11-S8J 
about the proceedings of Derkyllidas against Meidias in 
seem also to indicate that he was seiving there in person. 
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mander of the Cyreians, and accompanying Agesi- 
laus from Asia back into Greece, became engaged 
against the Athenian troops and their Boeotian allies 
at the bloody battle of Koroneia. Under these 
circumstances, we cannot wonder that the Athenians 
passed sentence of banishment against him ; not 
because he had originally taken part in aid of Cyrus 
against Artaxerxes — nor because his political senti- 
ments were unfriendly to democracy, as has been 
sometimes erroneously affirmed — but because he was 
now openly in arms, and in conspicuous command, 
against his own country*. Having thus become 

> That the sentence of banishment on Xenophon was not passed by 
the Athenians imtil after the battle of Koroneia, appears plainly from 
Anabasis, v. 3, 7. This battle took place in August 394 b.c. 

Pausanias also will be found in harmony with this statement, as to 
the time of the banishment. 'ESie>)(6ti fif o Stvocfiav imo ’AdijraiW, las 
c’jrl ^aciXfa t&v IIep(ro>v, <r<j>i(rtv (Svovi/ oVro, aTparetas peraa-x^v 
Kvp<^ iroXfpiaraTa rov S^pov (iv. 6, 4). Now it was not until 396 or 
396 B.C., that the Persian king began to manifest the least symptoms 
of goodwill towards Athens ; and not rmtil the battle of Knidus (a little 
before the battle of Koroneia in the same year), that he testified his 
goodwill by conspicuous and effectiTe service. If therefore the motive 
of the Athenians to banish Xenophon arose out of the good feeling on 
the part of the king of Persia towards them, the banishment could not 
hare taken place before 395 d.c., and is not likely to have taken place 
imtil after 394 b.c.; which is the intimation of Xenophon himself as 
above. 

Lastly, Diogenes Laertius (ii. 52) states, what I believe to be the 
main truth, that the sentence of banishment was passed against Xeno- 
phon by the Athenians on the ground of his attachment to the Lacedae- 
monians — fVi AaKayicpa. 

Kruger and others seem to think that Xenophon was banished be- 
cause he took service under Cyrus, who had been the bitter enemy of 
Athens. It is true that Sokrates, when first consulted, was apprehen- 
sive beforehand that this might bring upon him the displeasure of Athens 
(Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 5). But it is to be remembered that at this time, 
the king of Persia was just as much the enemy of Athens as Cyrus 
was ; and th.at Cyrus in fact had made war upon her with the fOTces and 
treasures of the king. Artaxerxes and Cyrus being thus, at that time, ^ 
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an exile, Xenophon was allowed by the Lacedaemo- 
nians to settle at SkilMs, one of the villages of Tri- 
phylia, near Olympia in Peloponnesus, which they 
had recently enfancipated from the Eleians. At 
one of the ensuing Olympic festivals, Megabyzus, 
the superintendent of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, came over as a spectator ; bringing with 
him the money which Xenophon had dedicated near oiym- 
therein to the Ephesian Artemis. This money Xe- Ste'cM. 
nophon invested in the purchase of lands at SkilluSj 
to be consecrated in permanence to the goddess ; 
having previously consulted her by sacrifice to ascer- 
tain her approval of the site contemplated, which 
site was recommended to him by its resemblance 
in certain points to that of the Ephesian temple. 

Thus, there was near each of them a river called 
by the same name Selinus, having in it fish and 
a shelly bottom. Xenophon constructed a cha- 
pel, an altar, and a statue of the goddess made of 
cypress-wood ; all exact copies, on a reduced scale, 
of the temple and golden statue at Ephesus. A 
column placed near them was inscribed with the 
following words — “ This spot is sacred to Artemis. 
Whoever possesses the property and gathers its 
fruits, must sacrifice to her the tithe every year, 
and keep the chapel in repair out of the remainder. 

both enemies of Athens, it was of little consequence to the Athenians 
whether Cyrus succeeded or failed in his enterprise. But when Arta- 
xerxes, six years afterwards, became their friend, their feelings towards 
his enemies were altered. 

The passage of Pausanias .as above cited, if understood as asterting 
the mam causc of Xenophon’s banishment, is in my judgement maceo- 
rate. Xenophon was banished for Laconism, or attachn^nt to Sparta 
against his country ; the fact of his having served under Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes counted at best only as a secondary motive. 

R 2 
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Should any one omit this duty, the goddess herself 
will take the omission in hand‘.” 

Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of 
every description of fruit-trees, while the estate 
around comprised an extensive range of meadow, 
woodland and mountain — with the still loftier moun- 
tain called Pholo^ adjoining. There was thus abun- 
dant pasture for horses, oxen, sheep, &c,, and ex- 
cellent hunting-ground near, for deer and other 
game ; advantages not to be found near the Arte- 
mision at Ephesus. Residing hard by on his own 
property, allotted to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
Xenophon superintended this estate as stew'ard for 
the goddess ; looking perhaps to the sanctity of her 
name for protection from disturbance by the Elei- 
ans, who viewed with a jealous eye the Lacedaemo- 
nian® settlers at Skillus, and protested against the 
peace and convention promoted by Athens after the 
battle of Leuktra, because it recognised that place, 
along with the townships of Triphjdia, as autono- 
mous. Every year he made a splendid sacrifice, from 
the tithe of all the fruits of the property ; to which 
solemnity not only all the Skiiluntines, but also 
all the neighbouring villages, were invited. Booths 
were erected for the visitors, to whom the goddess 
famished (this is the language of Xenophon) an 
ample dinner of barley-meal, wheaten loaves, meat, 
game, and sweetmeats® ; the game being provided 

* Xen. Anab. v. 3, 13. Kal oriiKrj t(TTTiK€ napa top vahv, ypdppara 
t^mxra — 'Uphs 6 Xapos T^t 'ApTf/uSog' top 3e f^owra Ka'i KapirovpfPop 
TijP ph SeKoTT/y xaradveip cicaoTov erour, « 8c roC jrcp/rrou top poop iirt- 
trKCva^fip' iap 8e tk pr/ iroifl rauTa, ry Oem pf^f/aei. 

’ Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 2. 

’ Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. napcZ^c S’ ^ Sds roh (ncrjvovoiv oX^iro, aprovs, 
oJpop, Tpayfipara, &c. 
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by a general hunt, which the sons of Xenophon 
conducted, and in which all the neighbours took 
part if they chose. The produce of the estate, 
saving this tithe and subject to the obligation of 
keeping the holy building in repair, was enjoyed by 
Xenophon himself. He had a keen relish for both 
hunting and horsemanship, and was among the 
first authors, so far as we know, who ever made 
these pursuits, with the management of horses and 
dogs, the subject of rational study and description. 

Such was the use to which Xenophon applied the Later life of 
tithe voted by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian — ex'jMn'S 
Artemis ; the other tithe, voted at the same time to 
Apollo, he dedicated at Delphi in the treasure- Leuk^— 
chamber of the Athenians, inscribing upon the 
offering his own name and that of Proxenus. His Athens, 
residence being only at a distance of twenty stadia 
from the great temple of Olympia, he was enabled 
to enjoy society with every variety of Greeks — and 
to obtain copious information about Grecian politics, 
chiefly from philo-Laconian informants, and with 
the Lacedaemonian point of view predominant in 
his own mind ; while he had also leisure for the 
composition of his various works. The interesting 
description which he himself gives of his residence 
at Skillus implies a state of things not present and 
continuing’, but past and gone ; other testimonies 
too, though confused and contradictory, seem to 
show that the Lacedaemonian settlement at Skillus 
lasted no longer than the power of Lacedaemon was 
adequate to maintain it. During the misfortnni^ 
which befel that city after the battle of Leuktra 
' Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. 
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(371 B.C.), Xenophon, with his family and his fel- 
low-settlers, was expelled by the Eleians, and is 
then said to have found shelter at Corinth. But 
as Athens soon came to he not only at peace, but 
in intimate alliance, with Sparta — the sentence of 
banishment against Xenophon was revoked ; so 
that the latter part of his life was again passed in 
the enjoyment of his birthright as an Athenian 
citizen and Knight’. Two of his sons, Gryllus 
and Diodorus, fought among the Athenian horsemen 
at the cavalry combat which preceded the battle of 
Mantineia, where the former was slain, after mani- 
festing distinguished bravery ; while his grandson 
Xenophon became in the next generation the sub- 
ject of a pleading before the Athenian Dikastery, 
composed by the orator Deinarchus®. 

‘ Diogen. Laert. ii. 63, 54, 59. Pausanias (v. 6, 4) attests the recon- 
quest of Skillus by the Eleians, but adds (on the authority of the Eleian 
(irjyrjToX Or shovf-guidcs) that they permitted Xenophon, after a judicial 
examination before the OKinpic Senate, to go on living there in peace. 
The latter point I apprehend to be incorrect. 

The latter works of Xenophon (De Vectigalibus, De Officio Magistri 
Equitum, &e.) seem plainly to imply that he had been restored to citi- 
zenship, and had come again to take cognizance of politics at Athens. 

2 Diogen. Laert. ut sup. Dionys. Dalic. De Dinarcho, p. 664, ed. 
Reiske. Dionysius mentions this oration under the title of 'Anoa-raa-iov 
ajToXoyla AcVyvXoo irpor Stvo<f>avTa, And Diogenes also alludes to it 
Aeivap\os eV irpos Scvo^cSvra dTroaratriov. 

Schneider in his Epimetrum (ad calcem Anabaseos, p. 573), respecting 
the exile of Xenophon, argues as if the person against whom the oration 
of Deinarchna was directed, was Xenophon himself, the Cyreian com- 
mander and author. But this, I think, is chronologically aU but im- 
possible ; for Deinarchus was not bom till 361 B.C., and composed his 
first oration in 336 b.c. 

Yet Deinarchus, in his speech against Xenophon, undoubtedly men- 
tioned several facts respecting the CyTeian Xenophon, which implies 
that the latter was a relative of the person against whom the oration 
was directed. I vmiture to set him down as grandson ; on that evidence, 
combined with the identity of name and the suitableness in point of 
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On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader Great im- 

^ ^ * prcssioQ 

to the close of that arduous retreat which he had prodaced 
conducted with so much honour, I have thought it of 
necessary to anticipate a little on the future in order Tho^md 
to take a glance at his subsequent destiny. To his 
exile (in this point of view not less useful than that 
of Thucydides) we probably owe many of those 
compositions from which so much of our knowledge 
of Grecian affairs is derived. But to the contem- 
porary world, the retreat, which Xenophon so suc- 
cessfully conducted, afforded a far more impressive 
lesson than any of his literary compositions. It 
taught in the most striking manner the impotence 
of the Persian land-force, manifested not less in the 
generals than in the soldiers. It proved that the 
Persian leaders were unfit for any systematic ope- 
rations, even under the greatest possible advantages, 
against a small number of disciplined warriors reso- 
lutely bent on resistance ; that they were too stupid 
and reckless even to obstruct the passage of rivers, 
or destroy roads, or cut off supplies. It more than 
confirmed the contemptuous language applied to 
them by Cyrus himself, before the battle of Kunaxa ; 
when he proclaimed that he envied the Greeks their 
freedom, and that he was ashamed of the worthless- 
ness of his owm countrymen*. Against such perfect 


time. He might well be the son of Gr}llus, who was slain fighting at 
the battle of Mantineia in .362 b.c. 

Nothing is more likely than that an orator, composing an oration 
against Xenophon the grandson, should touch upon the acts and cha- 
racter of Xenophon the grandfather : see for an analog}', the oration of 

Isokrates, de Bigis, among others. „ ' 

‘ Xen. Anah. i. 7, 4. Compare Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 20} ana ao- 

krates, Panegjtr. Or. iv. s. 168, 169 sey. , - a <3rt sn 96} 

The last chapter of the Cyropaedia of Xem^hon 8, 
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weakness and disorganization, nothing prevented 
the success of the Greeks along with Cyrus, except 
his own paroxysm of fraternal antipathy*. And we 
shall perceive hereafter the military and political 
leaders of Greece — Agesilaus, Jason of Pherse®, and 
others down to Philip and Alexander^ — firmly per- 
suaded that with a tolerably numerous and well- 
appointed Grecian force, combined with exemption 
from Grecian enemies, they could succeed in over- 
throwing or dismembering the Persian empire. This 
conviction, so important in the subsequent history of 
Greece, takes its date from the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. We shall indeed find Persia exercising 
an important infiuence, for two generations to come 
— and at the peace of Antalkidas an influence 
stronger than ever — over the destinies of Greece. 
But this will be seen to arise from the treason of 
Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic world, who aban- 
dons the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself with 
the name and the force of Persia, for purposes of 
aggrandisement and dominion to herself. Persia is 
strong by being enabled to employ Hellenic strength 
against the Hellenic cause ; by lending money or a 
fleet to one side of the Grecian intestine parties, 
and thus becoming artificially strengthened against 


expresses strenuously the like conviction, of the military feebleness and 
disorganization of the Persian empire, not defensible without Grecian 
aid. 

' Isokrates, Orat, v. (Philipp.) s. 104-106. S’ cyKpaTeU doKovvras 
(Ifm (i. e. the Greeks under Klearchus) did Tijv Kvpov TTpoirerttav 

ari’xwai, &c. 

- Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 141; Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 12. 

^ See th.e stress laid by .iVle.xander the Great upon the adventures of 
the Ten Thousand, in his speech to encourage his soldiers before the 
battle of Issus f.Vrrian. E. A. ii. 7, 8). 
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both. But the Xenophontic Anabasis betrays her 
real weakness against any vigorous attack ; while 
it at the same time exemplifies the discipline, the 
endurance, the power of self-action and adaptation, 
the susceptibility of influence from speech and dis- 
cussion, the combination of the reflecting obedience 
of citizens with the mechanical regularity of soldiers 
— which confer such immortal distinction on the 
Hellenic character. The importance of this expe- 
dition and retreat, as an illustration of the Hellenic 
qualities and excellence, will justify the large space 
which has been devoted to it in this History. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

GREECE UNDER THE LACEDEMONIAN EMPIRE. 

The three preceding Chapters have been devoted 
exclusively to the narrative of the Expedition and 
Retreat immortalized by Xenophon, occupying the 
two years intervening between about April 401 b.c. 
and June 399 b.c. That event, replete as it is with 
interest and pregnant with important consequences, 
stands apart from the general sequence of Grecian 
aflairs — which sequence I now resume. 

SequHof It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon 
affairs gene- with his Ten Thousand warriors descended from the 
rugged mountains between Armenia and the Euxine 
to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, and began to 
lay their plans for returning to Central Greece — 
they found themselves within the Lacedaemonian 
empire, unable to advance a step without consulting 
Lacedaemonian dictation, and obliged, when they 
reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress 
the harsh and treacherous usage of the Spartan 
officers, Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Spartan Of that empire the first origin has been set forth 
how and m my last preceding volume. It began with the 
decisive victory of .^gospotami in the Hellespont 
nenced. (September or October 405 b.c.), where the Lace- 
daemonian Lysander, without the loss of a man, got 
possession of the entire Athenian fleet and a large 
portion of their crews — with the exception of eight 
or nine triremes with which the Athenian admiral 
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Konon effected his escape to Euagoras at Cyprus. 

The whole power of Athens was thus annihilated, 
and nothing remained for the Lacedaemonians to 
master except the city itself and Peiraeus ; a con- 
summation certain to happen, and actually brought 
to pass in April 404 b.c., when Lysander entered 
Athens in triumph, dismantled Peiraeus, and demo- 
lished a large portion of the Long Walls. With 
the exception of Athens herself — whose citizens 
deferred the moment of subjection by an heroic, 
though unavailing, struggle against the horrors of 
famine — and of Samos — no other Grecian city 
offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle 
of .(Egospotami ; which in fact not only took away 
from Athens her whole naval force, but transferred 
it all over to him, and rendered him admiral of a 
larger Grecian fleet than had ever been seen toge- 
ther since the battle of Salamis. 

I have recounted, in rav sixty-fifth chapter, the Oppression 

. * and suffia:- 

sixteen months of bitter suffering undergone by ingof 
Athens immediately after her surrender. The loss nnd» the 
of her fleet and power was aggravated by an ex- 
tremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical 
party and her exiles, returning after having served 
with the enemy against her, extorted from the public 
assembly, under the dictation of Lysander who at- 
tended it in person, the appointment of an omnipo- 
tent Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose 
of framing a new constitution. These Thirty rulers 
— among whom Kritias was the most violent, and 
Theramenes (seemingly) the most moderate, or at 
least the soonest satiated — perpetrated cruelty and 
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spoliation on the largest scale, being protected 
against all resistance by a Lacedaemonian harmost 
and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides 
numbers of citizens put to death, so many others 
were driven into exile with the loss of their pro- 
perty, that Thebes and the neighbouring cities be- 
came crowded with them. After about eight months 
of unopposed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves 
for the first time attacked by Thrasybulus at the 
head of a small party of these exiles coming out of 
Bceotia. His bravery and good conduct — combined 
with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which even nu- 
merous oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenes 
himself, successively became victims — enabled him 
soon to strengthen himself, to seize the Peiraeus, 
and to carry on a civil war which ultimately put 
down the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a 
new Lacedaemonian force. And had that force still 
continued at the disposal of Lysander, all resistance 
on the part of Athens would have been unavailing. 
But fortunately for the Athenians, the last few 
months had wrought material change in the dispo- 
sitions both of the allies of Sparta and of many 
among her leading men. The allies, especially 
Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their 
hatred and fear of Athens, now that she had lost 
her power — but even sympathised with her suffer- 
ing exiles, and became disgusted with the self- 
willed encroachments of Sparta ; while the Spartan 
king PausaniM, together with some of the Ephors, 
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were also jealous of the arbitrary and oppressive 
conduct of jLysander, Instead of conducting the 
Lacedaemonian force to uphold at all price the Ly- 
sandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as 
an equitable mediator to terminate the civil war. 

He refused to concur in any measure for obstruct- 
ing the natural tendency towards a revival of the 
democracy. It was in this manner that Athens, 
rescued from that sanguinary and rapacious re'gime 
which has passed into history under the name of the 
Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-appear as a hum- 
ble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance 
— with nothing but the recollection of her former 
power, yet with her democracy again in vigorous 
and tutelary action for internal government. The 
just and gentle bearing of her democratical citizens, 
and the absence of reactionary antipathies, after 
such cruel ill-treatment — are among the most ho- 
nourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in my last volume, what I The 
can only rapidly glance at here, the details of that Horeemen, 
system of bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of free propri^^ 
speech and even of intellectual teaching, efforts to th^’ 
implicate innocent citizens as agents in judicial as- 
sassination, &c. — which stained the year of Anarchy the Thirty 
(as it was termed in Athenian annals') immediately tyranny, 
following the surrender of the city. These details 
depend on evidence perfectly satisfactory ; for they 
are conveyed to us chiefly by Xenophon, whose 
sympathies are decidedly oligarchical. Prom him 
too we learn another fact, not less pregnant with 
instruction ; that the Knights or Horsemen, the 

> Xen. HeUen. ii. 3. 1. 
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body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to last, notwith- 
standing all the enormities of their career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested 
details, to appreciate the auspices under which that 
period of history called the Lacedaemonian Empire 
was inaugurated. Such phaenomena were by no 
means confined within the walls of Athens. On 
the contrary, the year of Anarchy (using that term 
in the sense in which it was employed by the 
Athenians) arising out of the same combination of 
causes and agents, was common to a very large 
proportion of the cities throughout Greece. The 
Lacedaemonian admiral Lysander, during his first 
year of naval command, had organised in most of 
the allied cities factious combinations of some of the 
principal citizens, corresponding with himself per- 
sonalty ; by whose eflforts in their respective cities 
he was enabled to prosecute the war vigorously, and 
whom he repaid, partly by seconding as much as he 
could their injustices in their respective cities — 
partly by promising to strengthen their hands still 
farther as soon as victory should be made sure*. 
This policy, while it served as a stimulus against the 
common enemy, contributed still more directly to 
aggrandise Lysander himself ; creating for him an 
ascendency of his own, and imposing upon him 
personal obligations towards adherents, apart from 
what was required by the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of .^gospotami, complete and de- 
cisive beyond all expectations either of friend or foe, 
enabled him to discharge these obligations with in- 
' Plutucb, Lftand. c. 5 , 
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terest. All Greece at ance made submission to the 
Lacedaemonians*, except Athens and Samos — and 
these two only held out a few months. It was now 
tlm first business of the victorious commander to 
remunerate his adherents, and to take permanent 
security for Spartan dominion as well as for his own. 
In the greater number of cities, he established an 
oligarchy of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy®, com- 
posed of his own partisans ; while he at the same 
time planted in each a Lacedaemonian harmost or 
governor, with a garrison, to uphold the new 
oligarchy. The Dekarchy of Ten Lysandrian par- 
tisans, w'ith the Lacedaemonian harmost to sustain 
them, became the general scheme of Hellenic go- 
vernment throughout the iEgean, from Euboea to 
the Thracian coast towns, and from Miletus to By- 
zantium. Lysander sailed round in person with his 
victorious fleet to Byzantium and Chalk^don, to 
the cities of Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places — 
while he sent Eteonikus to Thrace, for the purpose 
of thus recasting the governments everywhere. Not 
merely those cities which had hitherto been on the 
Athenian side, but also those which had acted as 
allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine 
revolution and the same foreign constraint®. Every- 
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1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 6. 

’ These Councils of Ten, organized by Lysander, are sometimes 
called Dekarchies — sometimes Dekadarchies. I use the former word 
by preference ; since the word Dekadarch is also employed by Xeno- 
phon in another and very different sense — as meaning an officer who 
emnniandi a Dekad, 

* Plntarcb, L 3 rsand. c. 13. 

KaroXvsH' di nvt Hifiam xa'i rdr dAXos ndkmlat, tva fur 
fKdarg luaabmftdnm KoriXint, bixa H dp\ovTas ix rSa iid (Artv trvyut- 
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where the new Lysandrian Dekarchy superseded 
the previous governments, whether oligarchical or 
democratical. 

At Thasus, as well as in other places, this revo- 
- lution was not. accomplished without much hlood- 
1 shed as well as treacherous stratagem, nor did 
Lysander himself scruple to enforce, personally and 
hy his own presence, the execution and expulsion 
of suspected citizens*. In many places, however, 
simple terrorism probably sufficed. The new Lysan- 
drian Ten overawed resistance and procured recog- 
nition of their usurpation by the menace of inviting 
the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and 
hy the simple arrival of the Lacedaemonian harmost. 
Not only was each town obliged to provide a for- 
tified citadel and maintenance for this governor 
with his garrison, but a scheme of tribute, amount- 
ing to 1000 talents annually, was imposed for the 
future, and assessed rateably upon each city hy 
Lysander**. 

In what spirit these new Dekarchies would go- 

KpOTi]fi€V(ov Kara ttoXiv cratpetSi'. Kai ravra TTpdrrttiV opolois cp re 
rats noXepiais koI rats a-pppiaxois y€ycpr)p€Pais Tr^Xctri, 7ra/>€- 
frXci rponov riva KaTa<TK€va(6p€Pos eavrw t^p rijs *EXXa5os 

fiy€poviap» Compare Xen, Hellen. ii. 2, 2-5; Biodor. xiii. 10, 13. 

^ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. TroXXalf irapayivopepos avros o-^ayatr Kal 
trvP€K^aXk»9 Tovs tS>v (piKaiv oIk cVictKcr cStdov rots ''EXXtytrt 

Aaic«dai/iov(<»v apx^s, 

Ib. e. 14. Kal tS>p pip dXXoav 'nSK€av SpaKSts dTraar&p KartXvt rds 
•ffo\tT€ias Kal KaBlcmj dcjcadap;(ias' froXXoir pip ip ipaor^ (r^aTropamp, 
flroXXoi' dc <l>€vy6pTap, &c. 

About the massacre at Thasus, see Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2 ; 
Polysen. i. 45, 4. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19 ; and see Vol. VIII. 
Ch. Ixv. p. 302 of this History. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 10. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 151 ; 
Xen. HeUen. iv, 8, I. 
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vern, consisting as they did of picked oligarchical 
partisans distinguished for audacity and ambition' 
— ^who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power which 
characterised Lysander himself, added a thirst for 
personal gain, from which he was exempt, and were 
now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him — the general analogy of 
Grecian history would sufficiently teach us, though 
we are without special details. But in reference to 
this point, we have not merely general analogy to 
guide us ; we have farther the parallel case of the 
Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are 
well known and have already been alluded to. These 
Thirty, with the exception of the difference of num- 
ber, were to all intents and purposes a Lysandrian 
Dekarchy ; created by the same originating force, 
placed under the like circumstances, and animated 
by the like spirit and interests. Every subject town 
would produce its Kritias and Theramenes, and its 
body of wealthy citizens like the Knights or Horse- 
men at Athens to abet their oppressions, under 
Lacedasmonian patronage and the covering guard of 
the Lacedaemonian harmost. Moreover, Kritias, 
with all his vices, was likely to be better rather than 
worse, as compared with his oligarchical parallel in 
any other less cultivated city. He was a man of 
letters and philosophy, accustomed to the conver- 
sation of Sokrates, and to the discussion of ethical 
and social questions. We may say the same of the 
Knights or Horsemen at Athens. Undoubtedly 
they had been better educated, and had been ex- 

* Plntaich, Lysand. c. 13. rov AiktovS/jov ray SKlyw nSs tpamra- 

TOW Kai 0iXoKucoraro(f rdt n'dXfit 

VOL. JX. S 
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posed to more liberalising and improving influences, 
than the corresponding^ class elsewhere. If then 
these Knights at Athens had no shame in serving 
as accomplices to the Thirty throughout all their 
enormities, we need not fear to presume that other 
cities would furnish a body of wealthy men yet 
more unscrupulous, and a leader at least as sai^ 
guinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, ai^Sp' 
tias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dek^bl 
would begin by putting to death notorious politteah 
opponents, under the name of “the wicked men* 
they would next proceed to deal in the same manner 
with men gf known probity and courage, likely to 
take a lead in resisting oppression Their career 
of blood would continue — in spite of remonstraneeft- 
from more moderate persons among their own numi r 
her, like Theramenes — until they contrived so'md 
stratagem for disarming the citizens, which would 
enable them to gratify both their antipathies and 
their rapacity, hy victims still more numerous — 
many of such victims being wealthy men, selected 
for purposes of pure spoliation®. They would next 
dispatch by force any obtrusive monitor from their 
own number, like Theramenes ; probably with far 
less ceremony than accompanied the perpetration 
of this crime at Athens, where we may trace the 


’ Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 13. 

...fTTfuray Ava-mSpov <f>pavpovs ^vpjrpa^t iKStip, ?as ^ tovs 

Kovrjpovs CKTTodw muja-dptmi KaruirrficraivTo rqv iraXiTelav, &c. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. fie <j>povpav tovtov (the harmost) 

^vpirtpmvTot avTois, ofir i^ovKovro, ^vc'Kdp^avop ovKeri tops wovripovp 
KOI oXiyov diiovs, dXX’ ovs ipdp^^op rjKUTTa pip wapaBovptPovs a«- 
Xareai, aPTiTTparreiP Se Tt (ittxfipovpras TrXe/oTOVt rovs ^BiKoprat 
'happdpfip. 

® Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 21. 
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effect of those judicial forms and habits to which 
the Athenian public had b§en habituated — overruled 
. ;inde^, yet still not forgotten. There would hardly 
any fresh enormity Still to commit, over 
wii nbove the multiplied executions, except to 
ibanlshfrom the city all but their own immediate par- 
tisans, and to reward these latter with choice estates 
confiscated from the victims*. If called upon to 
JBxcnse such tyranny, the leader of a Dekarchy 
-:m)uld have sufficient invention to employ the plea 
of Kritias — that all changes of government were 
-unavoidably death-dealing, and that nothing less 
than such stringent measures would suffice tamain- 
tain his city in suitable dependence upon Sparta*. 

Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in in some 
any other city, precisely the same phsenomena took baWy worse 
place as those which occurred in Athens. But we Thlrty^at 
are nevertheless perfectly warranted in regarding 
the history of the Athenian Thirty as a fair sample, 
from whence to derive our idea of those Lysan- 
drian Dekarchies which now overspread the Grecian 
world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar march : 
some were less tyrannical ; but perhaps some even 
more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the 
city. And in point of fact, Isokrates, who speaks 
with indignant horror of these Dekarchies, while he 
denounces those features which they had in com- 
mon withtheTriakontarchy at Athens — extrajudicial 
murders, spoliations, and banishments — notices one 
enormity besides, which we do not find in the lat- 

' Hellen. ii. 4, 1 . 

* Xen. Bellen. iL 3, 24-32. Kai tUrl fiiv mow im^ 9 hA 

troXirctttV 6araTr)<f)op<H, &C. 

s 2 
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ter — ^violent outrages upon boys and women*. No- 
thing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias® and his 
companions ; and it is a considerable proof of the 
restraining force of Athenian manners, that men 
who inflicted so much evil in gratification of other 
violent impulses, should have stopped short here. 
The Decemvirs named by Lysander, like the De- 
cemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would find them- 
selves armed with power to satiate their lusts as 
well as their antipathies, and would not be more 
likely to set bounds to the former than to the latter. 
Lysander, in all the overweening insolence of vic- 
tory, while rewarding his most devoted partisans 
with an exaltation comprising every sort of licence 
and tyranny, stained the dependent cities wit^ 
countless murders, perpetrated on private as well 
as on public grounds®. No individual Greek had 
ever before wielded so prodigious a power of eu- 

' Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 127-132 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking, at some length, and in terms of energetic de- 
nunciation, against the enormities of the Dekarchies. He coneludes by 
saying — ^vyas Si Kai <rrd(r(is Kai vofiav crvyxiireis (tal iroXireiav fitra- 
^oKds, €Ti Se TTOiSwe Kai yvyaiK&v alc^^vas Kai 

ro)j/ dpTTayas, rls av hvvairo hi^^ikO^iv rr^rjv ToaovToy cinfiv KaB* 
dTrdirray, on ra piv rjpMv bnvd pabiios uv ris €vl dLtXvo’e, 

ras 8e <r<f>ayds Kai rds dvofiias rds tni Tovrc^v y^vopiva^ ovdctf dv Idea- 
aBat bvyaiTo. 

See also, of the same author, Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s, 110; 
Orat. viii. (de Pace) s. 119-124; Or. xii. (Panath.) s. 58, 60, 106. 

® We may infer that if Xenophon had heard anything of the sort re- 
specting Kntias, he would hardly have been averse to mention it ; when 
we read what he says (Memorab. i. 2, 29). Compare a curious passage 
about Kritias in Diou. Chrysostom. Or. xxi. p. 270. 

^ Plutarch, Tiysaud. c. 19. Hy fie jcal tSp dWayp ip rais irdKfei 
STjfioTiKSp <f>dpos ovK dpiBfiTfrds, dre fli) pj) icar Bias fidpop airias avrov 
KTcipopTos, dXka TTO^Xais fifp i^Bpois, ttoXXois de wXcovc^/oiS', t&p 
iKatrrdxo^t <t>iKap 'rd roMvra xal avvepyovPTos : also PaU- 

saaias, vii. 10, ] ; ix. 32, 6. 
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riching friends or destroying enemies, in this uni- 
versal reorganisation of Greece' ; nor was there 
ever any power more deplorably abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedaemonian empire im- 
posed upon each of the subject cities a double op- 
pression® ; the native Decemvirs, and the foreign 
Harraost ; each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the citizens, 
from which scarce any escape was left. The Thirty 
at Athens paid the greatest possible court to the 
Ilarmost Kallibius®, and put to death individual 
Athenians offensive to him, in order to purchase 
his cooperation in their own violences. The few 
details which we possess respecting these harmosts 
(who continued throughout the insular and mari- 
time cities for about ten years, until the battle of 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta 
lasted — but in various continental dependencies 
considerably longer, that is, until the defeat of 
Leuktra in 371 b.c.) are all for the most part dis- 
creditable. We have seen in the last chapter the 
description given even by the philo-Laconian Xe- 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7- 

• See the speech of the Thehan envoys at Athens, about eight years 
after the surrender of Athens (Xen. Uellen. iii. 5, 13). 

...OiSe yap <f)vy(iv i^rjv (Plutarch, Lysand. c. If)). 

’ Xen. HeUen. ii. 3, 13. riv piv KaWl^iov IBfpaTifvov irda’^ depamia, 
o)« ndvra iivaivoir), d irpaTTOicv, &c. (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 16). 

The Thirty seem to have outdone Lysandcr himself. A young Athe- 
nian of rank, distinguished as a victor in the pankratium, Autolykus, — 
having been insulted by Kallibius, resented it, tripped him up, and 
threw him down. Ly-sander, on being appealed to, justified Autolykus, 
and censured Kallibius, telling him that he did not know how to govern 
flreemen. The Thirty however afterwards put Autolykus to dei^, M a 
means of courting Kallibius (Plutarch, Lysand. e. 15). Panmnias 
mentions Eteomhu (not Kallibius) as the person who stm^ Autolykus ; 
but he ascribes the same decision to Lysander (ix. 3). 
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nophon, of the harsh and treacherous manner in 
which they acted towards the returning Cyreian 
soldiers, combined with their corrupt subservience 
to Pharnabazus. We learn from him that it de- 
pended upon the fiat of a Lacedaemonian harmost 
whether these soldiers should be proclaimed ene- 
mies and excluded for ever from their native cities ; 
and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at 
first threatened them with this treatment, was only 
induced by the most unlimited submission^ com- 
bined with very delicate management, to withdraw 
his menace. The cruel proceeding of Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus, who went so far as to sell 400 of 
these soldiers into slavery, has been recounted a 
few pages above. Nothing can be more arbitrary 
or reckless than their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full 
of acquired glory, effective either as friends or as 
enemies, and having generals capable of prosecuting 
their collective interests and making • their com- 
plaints heard — what protection would a private 
citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or Perinthus, 
be likely to enjoy against their oppression ? 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus 
in Euboea, evinces that no justice could be obtained 
against any of their enormities from the Ephors at 
Sparta. That harmost, among many other acts of 
brutal violence, seized a beautiful youth, son of a 
free citizen at Oreus, out of the palaestra — carried 
him off — and after vainly endeavouring to over- 
come his resistance, put him to death. The father 
of the youth went to Sparta, made known the 
atrocities, and appealed to the Ephors and Senate 
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for redress. But a deaf ear was turned to his 
complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew him- 
self. Indeed we know that these Spartan autho- 
rities would grant no redress, not merely against 
harmosts, but even against private Spartan citizens, 
who had been guilty of gross crime out of their 
own country. A Boeotian near Leuktra, named 
Skedasus, preferred complaint that two Spartans, 
on their way from Delphi, after having been hospi- 
tably entertained in hia house, had first violated, and 
afterwards killed, his two daughters ; but even for 
so flagitious an outrage as this, no redress could be 
obtained*. Doubtless, when a powerful foreign ally, 
like the Persian satrap Pharnabazus®, complained 
to the Ephors of the conduct of a LacedBeraonian 
harmost or admiral, his representations would re- 
ceive attention : and we learn that the Ephors were 
thus induced not merely to recall Lysander from 
the Hellespont, but to put to death another officer. 
Thorax, for corrupt appropriation of money. But 
for a private citizen in any subject city, the super- 
intending authority of Sparta would be not merely 
remote but deaf and immoveable, so as to afiTord 
him no protection whatever, and to leave him alto- 
gether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems too 
that the rigour of Spartan training, and peculiarity 
of habits, rendered individual Lacedsemonians on 
foreign service more self-willed, more incapable of 
entering into the customs or feelings of others, and 

' Plutarch, Amator. Xarration. p. 773 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20. 
In Diodorus (xv. 54) and Fausanias (ix. 13, 2), the damaels thus mn- 
raged are stated to have slain themselves. Compare anther stiMjr m 
Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 56, 57. ’ Plutard^ Dysand. oi 19. 
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more liable to degenerate when set free from the 
strict watch of home — than other Greeks generally*. 

Taking all these causes of evil together — the De- 
karchies, the Harmosts, and the overwhelming dic- 
tatorship of Lysander — and construing other parts 
of the Grecian world by the analogy of Athens 
under the Thirty — we shall be warranted in affirm- 
ing that the first years of the Spartan Empire, which 
followed upon the victory of jEgospotami, were 
years of all-pervading tyranny and multifarious in- 
testine calamity, such as Greece had never before 
endured. The hardships of war, severe in many 
ways, were now at an end, but they were replaced 
by a state of suffering not the less difficult to bear 
because it was called peace. And what made the 
suffering yet more intolerable was, that it was a 
bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of 
promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by 
the Lacedaemonians themselves. 

For more than thirty years preceding — from 
times earlier than the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war — the Spartans had professed to in- 
terfere only for the purpose of liberating Greece, 
and ot putting down the usurped ascendency of 

* This seems to hare been the impression not merely of the enemies 
of Sparta, bnt even of the Spartan authorities themselves. Compare 
two remarkable passages of Thucydides, i. 77, and i. 95. "Apt/cTa yap 
(says the Athenian envoy at Sparta) rd re rad* airovi voptpa ra?s 
SKkois exere, xal ir/jocreVi e’s tKatnos ovrt roOrois 
^ SSXt) 'EXXay vopi(ft. 

After the recall of the regent Pausanias and of Dorkis from the Hel- 
lespont (in 477 B.C.), the Jbacedsemonians refuse to send out any suc- 
cessor, <j>o^ovp(voi pf) a<f>i(ru) oi €$i6mt x^ipavs ylypanrrat, «rep ical *V 
Oava-ayla evttSov, &c. (i. 95). 

Cmupare Plutarch, Apophtbeg. Laconic, p. 220 F. 
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Athens. All the allies of Sparta had been invited 
into strenuous action — all those of Athens had been 
urged to revolt — under the soul-stirring cry of 
“ Freedom to Greece.” The earliest incitements 
addressed by the Corinthians to Sparta in 432 b.c., 
immediately after the Korkyrsean dispute, called 
upon her to stand forward in fulfilment of her re- 
cognised function as “ Liberator of Greece,” and 
denounced her as guilty of connivance with Athens 
if she held back*. Athens was branded as the 
“despot city;” which had already absorbed the 
independence of many Greeks, and menaced that 
of all the rest. The last formal requisition borne 
by the Lacedaemonian envoys to Athens in the 
winter immediately preceding the war, ran thus — 
“If you desire the continuance of peace with Sparta, 
restore to the Greeks their autonomy*,” When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head 
of his army to besiege Plateea, the Plataeans laid 
claim to autonomy as having been solemnly gua- 
ranteed to them by King Pausanias after the great 
victory near their town. Upon which Archidamus 
replied — “Your demand is just: we are prepared 
to confirm your autonomy — but we call upon you 
to aid us in securing the like for those other Greeks 
who have been enslaved by Athens.- This is the 

^ Thucyd. i. 69. ou ylip o dovXoujdfifpoj, dXX* 6 bwap^vos Travtrat, 

7T€piOpS)P §€, u\Tjd€(TT€pOP aVTO dpa, tlWep KQl T^P d^lCiKriP TljS dp€TTjs 
^€v6€pS>p T^p *EXXa5a <pep€Tai. 

To the like purpose the second speech of the Corinthian envoys at 
c. 122—124 — pij /xe^Xerf Ilcm6atdratf rc wouitr^ai 
KOI T»v dXXcDi' fiertXO^lp TTfv fX.tv$€plap, &c, 

\ 3 Thucyd. i. 139. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv. Pan^yr.c.34. 8. 140- 

\ Or. V. (Philipp.) s. 121 ; Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 43. 
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sole purpose of our great present effort And the 
banner of general enfranchisement, which the Lace- 
daemonians thus held up at the outset of the war, 
enlisted in their cause encouraging sympathy and 
good wishes throughout Greece®. 

Numerous But the most Striking illustration by far, of the 
general an- seductive promises held out by the Lacedaemonians, 
was afforded by the conduct of Brasidas in Thrace, 
t^*Sp^an when he first came into the neighbourhood of the 
Athenian allies during the eighth year of the war 
especially. (^424 B.C.). In his memorable discourse addressed 
to the public assembly at Akanthus, he takes the 
greatest pains to satisfy them that he came only for 
« the purpose of realizing the promise of enfranchise- 
ment proclaimed by the Lacedaemonians at the be- 
ginning of the war^ Having expected, when acting 
in such a cause, nothing less than a hearty welcome, 
be is astonished to find their gates closed against 
him. “ I am come (said he) not to injure, but to 

* Thucyd. ii. 72. IIapa<TK(v^ Si rdcn/Se Ka't TroXepos ytymiTcu tfVTay 

€V€Ka Kai rav aXXav eXeuScpiurctas. 

Read also tlie speech of the Tlieban orator, in reply to the Plataean, 
after the capture of the town by the Lacedaemonians (iii. 63). 

® Thucyd. ii. 8. i) Si fvmyia wapa ttoXv eVoiet twv difBparrav fxoKKov 
is Tovs AoKfdaipoviovs, aWas T( Kal rrpocmosrav on TJjv 'EXXdda iXfxt- 
OepoviTiv. 

See also iii. 13, 14 — ^the speech of the envoys from the revolted Mity- 
UbI, to the Lacedaemonians. 

The Lacedaemonian admiral Alkidas with his fleet is aimounced as 
crossing over the ^gean to Ionia for the purpose of “liberating Greece;” 
accordingly, the Samian exiles remonstrate with him for killing his pri- 
soners, as in contradiction with that object (iii. 32 ) — fKcyov ov xoXiav 
Tjfv 'EXXdSa iKeuSepovv airroi', fl asSpas Sii^dtipes, &c. 

* Thucyd. iv. 85. H psv cxirep<^ts pov Kai rijs tTTpartds vno Auks- 
Saipovlwv, & ’Asdsdioi, yeyivrjrai r^v alrlav iiroKrjOcvovtra fjv apxdp^voi 
TOO Tokipov iTposiiropsv, ’AO^vaiots ikevSepoSsres 'EXXdSo 
vok(pii<rnv. 
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liberate the Greeks ; after binding the Lacedse- 
mouian authorities by the most solemn oaths, that 
all whom I may bring over shall be dealt with as 
autonomous allies. We do not wish to obtain you 
as allies either by force or fraud, but to act as your 
allies at a time when you are enslaved by the Athe- 
nians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, in 
the face of these solemn assurances ; least of all 
ought any man to hold back through apprehension 
of private enmities, and through fear lest I should 
put the city into the hands of a few chosen par- 
tisans. I am not come to identify myself with 
local faction ; I am not the man to offer you an un- 
real liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the 
Many to the Few, or the Few to the Many. That 
would be more intolerable even than foreign domi- 
nion ; and we Lacedaemonians should incur nothing 
but reproach, instead of reaping thanks and honour 
for our trouble. We should draw upon ourselves 
those very censures, upon the strength of which we 
are trying to put down Athens ; and that too in ag- 
gravated measure, worse than those who have never 
made honourable professions ; since to men in high 
position, specious trick is more disgraceful than 
open violence*. — If (continued Brasidas) in spite of 

^ Thucyd. iv. 8r>. Avrus T€ ovk ini in cXfu^epeotrei Be rau *EX- 

\r}v<^v nap€\r}\v$aj opKois re XaKcBaipovlfov KaraXa^^v Ta tIKt) toIs ftc- 
■ytOTOts, 7 pLTfP ovs tiv iycoye npo<raydy(Dpai ^vppd)(0V5 t<T€a-6at avTovdfxovs 

*».Kai €t ns IBia nva Bebiws tipa, firi cyd) tkti npocBoi rrfv noKaf, 

dnp66vfi6s iarri, ndvroiv fiaXiora TriOTf uo’dro). Ou yip orw<rro» 
(ridtrmv ovBe d(Ta<f)rj r^p iXfvOfpiav POfilCa 

rpior frapiis, rd ttXcov rols oXiyois, ^ to iXturtrap 
Xdfaratfu, XaXendirepa yap &p t^s dXXo<f)vXov dpxifs ttfjt mi 
^piv rdis AaKcbaipovioit ovk dv dirrl irdpop xaBimram, ovri di 
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my assurances, you still withhold from me your co- 
operation, I shall think myself authorized to con- 
strain you by force. We should not be warranted 
in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, except 
with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves — as we struggle only to 
put down the empire of others — as we offer auto- 
nomy to each and all — so we should do wrong to 
the majority if we allowed you to persist in your 
opposition'.” 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, 
who, requiring the most strenuous efforts on the 
part of the people to contend against the Emperor 
Napoleon, promised free constitutions and granted 
nothing after the victory had been assured — the La- 
cedaemonians thus held out the most emphatic and 
repeated assurances of general autonomy in order 
to enlist allies against Athens; disavowing, even 
ostentatiously, any aim at empire for themselves. 
It is true, that after the great catastrophe before 
Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens appeared immi- 
nent, and when the alliance with the Persian satraps 
against her was first brought to pass, the Lacedae- 
monians began to think more of empire®, and less 

Tifirjs Ka\ d6(ijs aiTia /aoXXop* ots rc rovs *A0rjvaiovs fyK^^fiaat 
KaTitfFoX€fJiOVfjtev, avroX &v <f>atvoifif$a ^x^iova ^ 6 fi-Q vffo- 
dp€T^y KaraKt^fAevog, 

* Hiucyd. iv« 87* OifSi 6<p€{\ofiei/ ol AaK€$atfx6vioi firj koipov tipos 
aya^ov airta rovs ftij ^ovXofi4vovs €X€v0cpovv. Ov^ av dpx^s 
€<f>itp€0ay mtvcrtu Be pSXXov ^epovs (Pir^vBoPTes txws iFXelovs dp ddiKoi^ 
p€Pf Cl ^vpirdtrip avTOPoptav e'lri^epoPTfs vpds Tovt epapriovpepovs 
ireptiBotpfp, Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 140, 141, 

2 Feelings of the Lacedeexaonians during the winter immediately suc- 
<^eding the great Syracusan catastrophe (Thuc. viii, 2 )— koi KoBeXovres 
cVc&wr (the Athenians) avroX rijs wdcn/s *EXXdA>s 7^17 d<r^®r Vy^ire- 
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of Grecian freedom ; which indeed, so far as con- 
cerned the Greeks on the continent of Asia, was 
surrendered to Persia. Nevertheless the old watch- 
word still continued. It was still currently believed, 
though less studiously professed, that the destruc- 
tion of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a means 
to the liberation of Greece*. 

The victory of .^gospotami with its consequences 
cruelly undeceived every one. The language of 
Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of the 
Lacedaemonian Ephors, in 424 b.c. — and the pro- 
ceedings of the Lacedaemonian Lysander in 405-404 
B.C., the commencing hour of Spartan omnipotence 
— stand in such literal and flagrant contradiction, 
that we might almost imagine the former to have 
foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to 
have tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. 
The Dekarchies of Lysander realised that precise 
ascendency of a few chosen partisans which Brasidas 
repudiates as an abomination worse than foreign do- 
minion ; while the harmosts and garrison, installed 
in the dependent cities along with the native Decem- 
virs, planted the second variety of mischief as well 
as the first, each aggravating the other. Had the 
noble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory at Ar- 
ginusae, and lived to close the war, he would pro- 
bably have tried, with more or less of success, to 
make some approach to the promises of Brasidas. 
But it was the double misfortune of Greece, first that 
the closing victory was gained by such an admiral 
as Lysander, the most unscrupulous of all power- 
seekers, partly for his country, and still more for him- 

* Compare Thucyd. viii. 43, 3 ; Tiii. 46, 3, 
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Extreme Self — next, that the victory was so decisive, sudden, 

and com- and imposing, as to leave no enemy standing, or in a 
thf^rtory^ position to insist upon terms. The fiat of Lysander, 
the name of Sparta, became omnipotent, 
Lysander not merely over enemies, but over allies ; and to a 

mmost om- . , , i • • 

nipotent. certain degree even over the Spartan authorities 
themselves. There was no present necessity for 
conciliating allies — still less for acting up to former 
engagements ; so that nothing remained to oppose 
the naturally ambitious inspirations of the Spartan 
Ephors, who allowed the admiral to carry out the 
details in his own way. But former assurances, 
though Sparta was in a condition to disregard them, 
were not forgotten by others ; and the recollection 
of them imparted additional bitterness to the op- 
pressions of the Decemvirs and Harmosts'. In 

^ This is emphatically set forth in a fragment of Theopompus the 
historian preserved by Theodonis Metochita, and printed at the end of 
the collection of the Fragments of Theopompus the historian, both by 
Wichers and by M. Didot. Both these editors however insert it only 
as Fragmentum Spurium, on the authority of Plutarch (Lysander, c. 13), 
who quotes the same sentiment from the comic writer Theopompus. 
But the passage of Theodorus Metochita presents the express words 
Qfmojinos 6 iaropiKos. We have therefore his distinct affirmation 
^ against that of Plutarch ; and the question is, which of the two we are 

to believe. 

Now if any one will read attentively the so-called Fragmentum 
Spurium as it stands at the end of the collections above referred to, he 
will see (I think) that it belongs much more naturally to the historian 
than to the comic writer. It is a strictly historical statement, illustrated 
Iqr a idling, thongh coarse, comparison. The Fragment is thus pre- 
sented by Theodorus Metochita (Fragm. Theopomp. 344, ed. Didot). 

OtAiro/iiros 6 iaroputAs dirofTKamrav tls tovs AcueeSaipoviovs, coeafei' 
ran i^avXair Karm^iaiv, a! volt xptipetms eyjfeoti<ra» ttji' dpx'!*' 
ohov f/Siv Tt Kal tvxjyn<rrov <ro^i(m<c£v hti tj Xri^i roi dpyvpiov, 
fuffv(rrepmi <pav\6p riva *al (KTpmiav Ka'i o^tvqv Karfuappam xal wap€- 
Xpimu’ Ka\ Tois Aaiubaipopiaps roipvp tKtyt, top cutAp iiaipatg rpAinm, 
ip ry ntrd rfia AOtfpaiap imXtptp, ttjp ipj^p TtSpan r^t dw’ 

'Afif/PoUiip i\tv0€fHas mi irpoypd/ifian mi laipiypuen tops "SXKijpos 
d^vdom'ror, vorrpov wtKpdraTa o-i^iVtv cyx*ai mi dqdcoTora Kpipan 
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perfect consistency^ with her misrule throughout 
Eastern Greece, too, Sparta identified herself with 
the energetic tyranny of Dionysius at Syracuse, 
assisting both to erect and to uphold it ; a contra- 
diction to her former maxims of action which would 
have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end 
of 405 B.C., maintained itself in full grandeur for 
somewhat above ten years, until the naval battle of 
Knidus® in 394 b.c. That defeat destroyed her fleet 

/Slopes fTTaSvmv Kai irpay/iaTtav aXycivZv, itatru roi Karanipav- 

vovyras ras noXfis SeKap^iats Aat dppooTais ^apurdrotSf Kat rrparro/jLe- 
vovs, ^ hvtTXcpks eivai afpoBpa Kat avviroiarov (ftepeiv^ Kat dTTOKTtvwvat. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement to the comic Theopompus, affirms 
him to he silly (toiKc \rjpuv) in saying that the Lacedaemonian empire 
began by being sweet and pleasant, and afterwards was corrupted and 
turned into bitterness and oppression ; whereas the fact was, that it 
was bitterness and oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above citation from Theodorus, we shall see that 
Theopompus did not really put forth that assertion which Plutarch con- 
tradicts as silly and untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, that first the Lacedmmonians, during 
the war against Athens, tempted the Greeks with a most delicious 
draught and programme and proclamation of freedom from the rule of 
Athens — and that they afterwards poured in the most bitter and re- 
pulsive mixtures of hard oppression and tyranny, &c. 

The sweet draught is asserted to consist — not, as Plutarch supposes, 
in the first taste of the actual Lacedaemonian empire after the war, but 
— in the seductive promises of freedom held out by them to the allies 
during the war. Plutarch’s charge of tootf hrjpeiv has thus no founda- 
tion. I have written SeXedoavras instead of BeXedtrovras which stands 
in Didot’s Fragment, because it struck me that this con'ection was re- 
quired to construe the passage. 

' Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.l s. 145 ; Or. viii. (de Pace) s. 122 j Dio- 
dor. xiv. 10—14 ; XV. 23. Comp.are Ilerodot. v. 92 ; Thucyd. i. 18 ; 
Isokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 144. 

* Isokrates, Panathen. s. 61. ^itapTwrat piy yap cnj StVa pdXa 
intardrijarav avratv, rjpeis Bi rrevre Kat i^rjKovra iTvve)(s>s KarecrxOfttP 
ap)(gr. I do not hold myself bound to make out the exactnw of fte 
chronology of Isokrates. But here we may remark th^ Ua “ hardly 
ten yema,” » a tmn, though leas than the truth by some mcmtha if 
we may take the battle of .£gospotami as the b eginnmg , is very 
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and maritime ascendency, yet left her in undimi- 
nished power on land, which she still maintained un- 
til her defeat by the Thebans* atLeuktrain 371 b.c. 
Throughout all this time, it was her established sy- 
stem to keep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in 
the dependent cities on the continent as well as in 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her 
most active allies during the last eight years of the 
war, were compelled to submit to this hardship ; 
besides having all their fleet taken away from 
them®. But the native Dekarchies, though at first 
established by Lysander universally throughout the 
maritime dependencies, did not last as a system 
so long as the Harmosts. Composed as they were 
to a great degree of the personal nominees and con- 
federates of Lysander, they suffered in part by the 
reactionary jealousy which in time made itself felt 
against his overweening ascendency. After con- 
tinuing for some time, they lost the countenance 
of the Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed jiermission 
to the cities (we do not precisely know when) to 
resume their pre-existing governments®. Some of 
the Dekarchies thus became dissolved, or modified 

near the truth if we take the surrender of Athens as the beginning, 
down to the battle of Knidus. 

* Pausanias, viii. 52, 2; ix. 6, 1. 

* JJiodra^ xiv. 84; Isokrates, Orat. viii. (de Pace) ». 121. 

® Xen.TIellen. iii. 4, 2. 

Lyswder accompanied King Agesilans (when the latts was going to 
his A^tic command in 396b. c.). His purpose was — ottus >At 
ras Karaarafifiiras vir tKcivov iv rats wdXccriv, iiareiTTaiKvias 57 rms 
€(j)6povs,^ ot Ttts irarpiovt iroXmias iraprjyyciXav, jraXiv KaTaarfiaeif pfT 
'Ay)]<riKdov. 

It shows the careless construction of Xenophon’s TTe llcTiica, or per- 
haps his reluctance to set forth the discreditable points of the Lacedse- 
BMmian rule, that this is the first mention which he makes (and that too, 
mdirectly) of the Dekarchies, nine years alter they had been first set up 
by Lysander. 
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in various ways, but several probably still continued 
to subsist, if they had force enough to maintain 
themselves ; for it does not appear that the Ephors 
ever systematically put them down, as Lysander 
had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would 
never have been overthrowm, if the oppressed Athe- 
nians had been obliged to rely on a tutelary inter- 
ference of the Spartan Ephors to help them in 
overthrowing it. My last volume has shown that 
this nefarious oligarchy came to its end by the un- 
assisted efforts of Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats themselves. It is true indeed that the 
arrogance and selfishness of Sparta and of Lysander 
had alienated the Thebans, Corinthians, Megarians, 
and other neighbouring allies, and induced them to 
sympathise with the Athenian exiles against the 
atrocities of the Thirty — but they never rendered 
any positive assistance of moment. The inordinate 
personal ambition of Lysander had also offended 
King Pausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so that 
they too became indifferent to the Thirty, who were 
his creatures. But this merely deprived the Thirty 
of that foreign support which Lysander, had he still 
continued in the ascendent, would have extended 
to them in full measure. It was not the positive 
cause of their downfall. That crisis was brought 
about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and 
his companions, who manifested such force and de- 
termination as could not have been put down withont 
an extraordinary display of Spartan military powp* ; 
a display not entirely safe when the S3nnpjrt!iie8 
of the chief allies were with the other side — and at 
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any rate adverse to the inclinations of Pausanias. 
As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably 
was also with the Dekarchies in the dependent ci- 
ties. The Spartan Ephors took no steps to put 
them down ; but where the resistance of the citizens 
was strenuous enough to overthrow them, no Spar- 
tan intervention came to prop them up, and the 
Harmost perhaps received orders not to consider his 
authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. The 
native forces of each dependent city being thus left 
to find their own level, the Decemvirs, once in- 
stalled, would doubtless maintain themselves in a 
great number ; while in other cases they would be 
overthrown — or perhaps would contrive to perpe- 
tuate their dominion by compromise and alliance 
with other oligarchical sections. This confused and 
unsettled state of the Dekarchies — some still exist- 
ing, others half-existing, others again defunct — 
prevailed in 396 b.c., when Lysander accompanied 
Agesilaus into Asia, in the full hope that he should 
have influence enough to reorganise them all ^ We 
must recollect that no other dependent city would 
possess the same means of oflTering energetic resist- 
ance to its local Decemvirs, as Athens oflfered to the 

' Compare the two passages of Xenophon’s Hellenica, iii. 4, 7 > 
iu. 5, 13. 

’’Atc trwrerapay^fvtav tv rdis ttoXco"* rav TroXtretw*', Ka\ ovrt Srjiio~ 
KpoTtas ert oSanjs, &<mfp tn 'Afftjvaiav, ovre ScKap)^las, Sxnrfp ewi 
AvtravSpov, 

But that some of these Dekarchies still contiuued, we know from the 
subsequent passage. The Theban envoys say to the public assembly 
at Athens, respecting the Spartans, — 

AXXa prjv Kat obs vpay airt^rrypray ^iavepol chrcv c^Tran/sorfr* inti 
r* yap ray &ppotrr£y rvpayyovyrai, nil ujrX dc'ita Mpav, otis Ava-ay 
tpos KaTf<mja-€v ey iKairrji ir<5X« — where the Decemvirs are noted as still 
subsisting, in 395 b.c. See also Xen. Agesilaus, i. 37. 
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Thirty ; and that the insular Grecian cities were 
not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea>. 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when 
that long war, which had been undertaken in the 
name of universal autonomy, was terminated by 
the battle of ./Egospotami. In place of imperial 
Athens was substituted, not the promised auto- 
nomy, but yet more imperial Sparta. An awful 
picture is given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, 
in 399 B.C., of the ascendency exercised throughout 
all the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and 
the public officers, but even by the private citizens, 
of Sparta. “ The Laced 2 emonians (says he in ad- 
dressing the Cyreian army) are now the presidents 
of Greece ; and even any single private Lacedaemo- 
nian can accomplish what be pleases®.” “ All the 
cities (he says in another place) then obeyed what- 
ever order they might receive from a Lacedaemonian 
citizen^.” Not merely was the general ascendency 
thus omnipresent and irresistible, but it was en- 
forced with a stringency of detail, and darkened by 
a thousand accompaniments of tyranny and indivi- 
dual abuse, such as had never been known under 
the much-decried empire of Athens. 

We have more than one picture of the Athenian 
empire, in speeches made by hostile orators who 
had every motive to work up the strongest antipa- 
* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 15. 

’ Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 12. Ei<ri Iiiv yap ijStj eyyis ai 'EXXjjw'Set iroktts' 
(this was spoken at Kalpe in Bithynia) rijs 8c 'EXXddor \aKctaipAfvc 
wpocoT^Kanw* iKavoX 8c cltri Kal els ckootos \aKc8acfUHcic»p iv 
Tats TrSXccrct/ &,rc /SovXovrai 8ia'irpaTTcar6ac, 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5. Hoove yap r6n al irdXnc httUhm, i,Tt 
AaKc8mp6ptos avflp hrinrrroi, 

T 2 
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thies in the bosoms of their audience against it. 
We have the addresses of the Corinthian envoys at 
Sparta when stimulating the Spartan allies to the 
Peloponnesian war* — that of the envoys from Mi- 
tyl^n^ delivered at Olympia to the Spartan confe- 
derates, when the city had revolted from Athens 
and stood in pressing need of support — the dis- 
course of Brasidas in the public assembly at Akan- 
thus — and more than one speech also from Hermo- 
krates, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen 
hatred as well as fear of Athens Whoever reads 
these discourses, will see that they dwell almost ex- 
clusively on the great political wrong inherent in the 
very fact of her empire, robbing so many Grecian 
communities of their legitimate autonomy, over and 
above the tribute imposed. That Athens had thus 
already enslaved many cities, and was only watch- 
ing for opportunities to enslave many more, is the 
theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical 
grievances — of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, mul- 
tiplied exiles, &c., of high-handed wrong committed 
by individual Athenians — not one word is spoken. 
Had there been the smallest pretext for introducing 
such inflammatory topics, how much more impres- 
sive would have been the appeal of Brasidas to the 
sympathies of the Akanthians ! How vehement 
would have been the denunciations of the Mityle- 
nsean envoys, in place of the tame and almost apo- 
logetic language which we now read in Thucydides ! 
Athens extinguished the autonomy of her subject- 
allies, and punished revolters with severity, some- 
times even with cruelty. But as to other points of 
« Thueyd. i. 68-120. » Thucyd. iu. 9; ir. 69-85; vi. 76. 
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wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period 
succeeding the battle of vEgospotami. Here indeed 
also, we find the Spartan empire complained of (as 
the Athenian empire had been before), in contrast 
with that state of autonomy to which each city laid 
claim, and which Sparta had not merely promised 
to ensure, but set forth as her only ground of war. 
Yet this is not the prominent grievance — other 
topics stand more emphatically forward. The De- 
cemvirs and the Harmosts (some of the latter being 
Helots), the standing instruments of Spartan em- 
pire, are felt as more sorely painful than the empire 
itself ; as the language held by Brasidas at Akan- 
thus admits them to be beforehand. At the time 
when Athens was a subject city under Sparta, go- 
verned by the Lysandrian Thirty and by the Lace- 
daemonian harmost in the acropolis — the sense of 
indignity arising from the fact of subjection was 
absorbed in the still more terrible suffering arising 
from the enormities of those individual rulers whom 
the imperial state had set up. Now Athens set up 
no local rulers — no native Ten or native Thirty- 
no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This 
was of itself an unspeakable exemption, when com- 
pared with the condition of cities subject, not only 
to the Spartan empire, but also under that empire 
to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan har- 
mosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city 
subject to Athens had to bear definite bunlens 
enforced by its own government, which was liable 
in case of default or delinquency to be tried before 
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the popular Athenian Dikastery. But this same 
Dikastery (as I have shown in a former volume, 
and as is distinctly stated by Thucydides') was 
the harbour of refuge to each subject city; not 
less against individual Athenian wrong-doers than 
against misconduct from other cities. Those who 
complained of the hardship suffered by a subject 
city, from the obligation of bringing causes to be 
tried in the Dikastery of Athens — even if we take 
the case as they state it, and overlook the unfair- 
ness of omitting those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong 
done to its own citizens — would have complained 
both more loudly and with greater justice of an 
ever-present Athenian harmost ; especially if there 
were coexistent a native government of Ten oli- 
garchs, exchanging with him guilty connivances, 
like the partnership of the Thirty at Athens with 
the Lacedsemonian harmost Kallibius®. 

In no one point can it be shown that the substi- 
tution of Spartan empire in place of Athenian was 
a gain, either for the subject cities or for Greece 
generally ; while in many points, it was a great and 
serious aggravation of suffering. And this abuse of 
power is the more deeply to be regretted, as Sparta 
enjoyed after the battle of .lEgospotami a precious 
opportunity — such as Athens had never had, and 
such as never again recurred — of reorganizing the 
Grecian world on wise principles, and with a view 

• See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii. 48, 6, 
which 1 have before referred to. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Compare the analogous case of Thebes, 
after the Lacedsemonians had got possession of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 
34-36). 
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to Pan-hellenic stability and harmony. It is not 
her greatest sin to have refused to grant universal 
autonomy. She had indeed promised it ; but we 
might pardon a departure from specific perform- 
ance, had she exchanged the boon for one far 
greater, which it was within her reasonable power, 
at the end of 405 b.c., to confer. That universal 
town autonomy, towards which the Grecian in- 
stinct tended, though immeasurably better than 
universal subjection, was yet accompanied by much 
internal discord, and by the still more formidable 
evil of helplessness against any eflScient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external 
safety as well as internal concord, it was not a 
new empire which was wanted, but a new poli- 
tical combination on equitable and comprehensive 
principles ; divesting each town of a portion of its 
autonomy, and creating a common authority, re- 
sponsible to all, for certain definite controlling pur- 
poses. If ever a tolerable federative system would 
have been practicable in Greece, it was after the 
battle of iEgospotami. The Athenian empire — 
which, with all its defects, I believe to have been 
much better for the subject-cities than universal 
autonomy would have been — had already removed 
many difficulties, and shown that combined and 
systematic action of the maritime Grecian world 
was no impossibility. Sparta might now have sub- 
stituted herself for Athens, not as heir to the im- 
perial power, but as president and executive agent 
of a new Confederacy of Delos — reviving the equal, 
comprehensive, and liberal principles, on which that 
confederacy had first been organized. 
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It is true that sixty years before, the constituent 
members of the original synod at Delos had shown 
themselves insensible to its value. As soon as the 
pressing alarm from Persia had passed over, some 
had discontinued sending deputies, others had dis-' 
obeyed requisitions, others again had bought off 
their obligations, and forfeited their rights as auto- 
nomous and voting members, by pecuniary bar- 
gain with Athens ; who, being obliged by the duties 
of her presidency to enforce obedience to the Synod 
against all reluctant members, made successively 
many enemies, and was gradually converted, almost 
without her own seeking, from President into Em- 
peror, as the only means of obviating the total 
dissolution of the Confederacy. But though such 
untoward circumstances had happened before, it 
does not follow that they would now have hap- 
pened again, assuming the same experiment to have 
been retried by Sparta, with manifest sincerity of 
purpose and tolerable wisdom. The Grecian world, 
especially the maritime portion of it, had passed 
through trials not less painful than instructive, during 
this important interval. Nor does it seem rash to 
suppose, that the bulk of its members might now 
have been disposed to perform steady confede- 
rate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a 
liberal confederacy, treating every city as autono- 
mons and equal, except in so far as each was bound 
to obey the resolutions of the general synod. How- 
ever impracticable such a scheme may appear, we 
must recollect that even Utopian schemes have 
their transient moments, if not of certain success, 
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at least of commencement not merely possible 
but promising. And my belief is, that had Kalli- 
kratidas, with his ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment 
and force of moral resolution, been the final victor 
over imperial Athens, he would not have let 
the moment of pride and omnipotence pass over 
without essaying some noble project Uke that 
sketched above. It is to be remembered that 
Athens had never had the power of organizing any 
such generous Pan-hellenic combination. She had 
become depopularized in the legitimate execution of 
her trust, as president of the Confederacy of Delos, 
against refractory members* ; and had been obliged 
to choose between breaking up the Confederacy, and 
keeping it together under the strong compression 
of an imperial chief. But Sparta had not yet become 
depopularized. She now stood without competitor 
as leader of the Grecian world, and might at that 
moment have reasonably hoped to carry the mem- 
bers of it along with her to any liberal and Pan-hel- 
lenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Unfortunately she took the opposite 
course, under the influence of Lysander ; founding a 
new empire far more oppressive and odious than 
that of Athens, with few of the advantages, and 
none of the excuses, attached to the latter. As she 
soon became even more unpopular than Athens, her 
moment of high tide, for beneficent Pan-hellenic 
combination, passed away also — never to return. 

Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks 

’ Such ii the justification offered by the Athenian eartif at i^mta, 
inunediately before the Peloponnesian war (Thui^d. i. 75, 75). And it 
is home out in the main by the nairaUre of llinrythdea himself (i. 99), 


m 
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under her empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 
talents imposed upon them — and continuing to be 
chief of her landed alliance in Central Greece, which 
now included Athens as a simple unit — Sparta was 
the all-pervading imperial power in Greece*. Her 
new empire was organized by the victorious Lysan- 
der; but with so much arrogance, and so much 
personal ambition to govern all Greece by means of 
nominees of his own, Decemvirs and Harraosts — 
that he raised numerous rivals and enemies, as well 
at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The jealousy enter- 
tained by King Pausanias, the offended feelings of 
Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which these 
new phgenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as 
a revived democracy into the Lacedaemonian con- 
federacy — has been already related. 

In the early months of 403 b.c,, Lysander was 
partly at home, partly in Attica, exerting himself 
to sustain the falling oligarchy of Athens against 
the increasing force of Thrasybulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles in Peirgeus. In this purpose he was di- 
rectly thwarted by the opposing views of King Pau- 
sanias, and three out of the five Ephors*. But though 
the Ephors thus checked Lysander in regard to 
Athens, they softened the humiliation by sending 
him abroad to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast 
and the Hellespont ; a step which had the farther 
advantage of putting asunder two such marked 
rivals as he and Pausanias had now become. That 
which Lysander had tried in vain to do at Athens, 

* Xen. iii, l> 3. irainjs *£XX(^os: irpoffrorat, &c. 

* Xcn. Hellen. n. 4, 28-30. 
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he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, where he 
had neither Pausanias nor the Ephors along with 
him. lie could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
and Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any in- 
ternal opposition with which they might be threat- 
ened. Bitter were the complaints which reached 
Sparta, both against him and against his ruling parti- 
sans. At length the Ephors were prevailed upon to 
disavow the Dekarchies, and to proclaim that they 
would not hinder the cities from resuming their 
former governments at pleasure'. 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the 
complaints of the maritime cities would have been 
insufficient to procure the recall of Lysander from 
his command in the Hellespont, had not Pharna- 
bazus joined his remonstrances to the rest. These 
last representations so strengthened the enemies of 
Lysander at Sparta, that a peremptory order was 
sent to recall him. Constrained to obey, he came 
back to Sparta, but the comparative disgrace, and 
the loss of that boundless power which he had en- 
joyed on his command, was so insupportable to him, 
that he obtained permission to go on a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under the 
plea that he had a vow to discharge*. He appears 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2 . 

^ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19, 20, 21 . 

The facts, which Plutarch states respecting Lysander, cannot be re- 
eonciled with the chronology which he adopts. He represents the 
recall of Lysander at the instance of Phamabazus, wdth all the facts 
which preceded it, as having occurred prior to the reconstitutioii of die 
Athenian democracy, which event we luiow to have taken {dace ia the 
summer of 403 b.c. 

Lysander captured Samos in the latter half of 404 B.c., after Ae aur- 
render of Athens. After the capture Samos, he came hoae in 
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also to have visited the temples of Delphi and 
Dodona’, with secret ambitious projects which will 
be mentioned presently. This politic withdrawal 
softened the jealousy against him, so that we shall 
find him, after a year or two, re-established in great 
influence and ascendency. He was sent as Spartan 
envoy, at what precise moment we do not know, 
to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to 
the recently established despotism of Dionysius*. 

The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the 
coast of Ionia, ^Eolis, and the Hellespont, became 
very peculiar after the triumph of Sparta at ^Egos- 
potami. I have already recounted how, imme- 
diately after the great Athenian catastrophe before 
Syracuse, the Persian king had renewed his grasp 
upon those cities, from which the vigorous hand of 
Athens had kept him excluded for more than fifty 

in the autumn of 404 b.c. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9). He was at home, or 
serving in Attica, in the beginning of 403 B.c. (Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 30). 

Now when Lysander came home at the end of 404 b.c., it was his 
triumphant return j it was not a recall provoked by complaints of Phar- 
nabazus. Yet there can have been no other return before the restora- 
tion of the democracy at Athens. 

The recall of Lysander must have been the termination, not of this 
command, but of a subsequent command. Moreover, it seems to me ne- 
cessary, in order to make room for the facts stated respecting Lysander as 
well as about the Dekarchies, that we should suppose him to have been 
again sent out (after his quarrel with Pausanias in Attica) in 403 B.c., to 
command in Asia. This is nowhere positively stated, but I find nothing 
to contradict it, and I see no other way of making room for the facts 
stated about Lysander. 

It is to be noted that Diodorus has a decided error in chronology as 
to the date of the restoration of the Athenian democracy. He places it 
in 401 B.c. (Diod. xiv. 33), two years later than its real date, which is 
403 B.c. ; thus lengthening by two years the interval between the sur- 
render of Athens and the re-establi^ment of the democratyr. Plutarch 
also seems to have conceived that interval as much longer than it really 
was. 

* Plutareh, Lysand. c. 25. > Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 
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years : how Sparta, bidding for his aid, had con- 
sented by three formal conventions to surrender 
them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to this 
bargain : how Athens also, in the days of her 
weakness, competing for the same advantage, had 
expressed her willingness to pay the same price 
for it*. After the battle of iEgospotami, this 
convention was carried into effect ; though seem- 
ingly not without disputes between the satrap 
Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysander and Der- 
kyllidas on the other®. The latter was Lacedse- 
monian harmost at Abydos, which town, so im- 
portant as a station on the Hellespont, the Lace- 
daemonians seem still to have retained. But Phar- 
nabazus and his subordinates acquired more com- 
plete command of the Hellespontine yEolis and of 
the Troad than ever they had enjoyed before, both 
along the coast and in the interior®. 

Another element however soon became operative. 
The condition of the Greek cities on the coast of 
Ionia, though according to Persian regulations they 
belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphernes,* was now 
materially determined, — first, by the competing 
claims of Cyrus, who wished to take them away 
from him, and tried to get such transfer ordered at 
court — next, by the aspirations of that young prince 
to the Persian throne. As Cyrus rested his hope 
of success on Grecian co operation, it was highly 
important to him to render himself popular among 
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' Thucyd. viii. 5, 18-37, 56-68, 84. 

’ Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20; Xen. Hellen. Si. 1, 9 . 
’ Xen. Helleu. iii. 1, 13. 
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the Greeks, especially on his own side of the 
-<Egean. Partly his own manifestations of just and 
conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and known 
perfidy of Tissaphernes, induced the Grecian cities 
with one accord to revolt from the latter. All 
threw themselves into the arms of Cyrus, except 
Miletus, where Tissaphernes interposed in time, 
slew the leaders of the intended revolt, and banished 
many of their partisans. Cyrus, receiving the exiles 
with distinguished favour, levied an army to be- 
siege Miletus and procure their restoration ; while 
he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against at- 
tack*. 

This local quarrel was however soon merged in 
the more comprehensive dispute respecting the 
Persian succession. Both parties were found on 
the field of Kunaxa ; Cyrus with the Greek soldiers 
and Milesian exiles on one side — ^Tissaphernes on 
the other. How that attempt, upon which so much 
hinged in the future history both of Asia Minor 
and of Greece, terminated — I have already re- 
counted. • Probably the impression brought back 
by the Lacedaemonian fleet which left Cyrus on 
the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the 
inost difficult country without any resistance, was 
highly favourable to his success. So much the 
more pmnful would be the disappointment amqng 
the Ionian Greeks when the news of his death was 
afterwards brought ; so much the greater their 
alarm, when Tissaphernes, having relinquished the 
pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment 
• Xcn. Anab. i. 1, 8. 
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when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, 
came down as victor to the seaboard ; more power- 
ful than ever — rewarded* by the Great King, for 
the services which he had rendered against Cyrus, 
with all the territory which had been governed by 
the latter, as well as with the title of commander- in- 
chief over all the neighbouring satraps — and pre- 
pared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the 
revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking 
Kym6®; ravaging the territory, with great loss to' 
the citizens, and exacting from them a still larger 
contribution, when the approach of winter rendered 
it inconvenient to besiege their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent 
to Sparta, as the great imperial power of Greece, 
to entreat her protection against the aggravated 
slavery impending over them®. The Lacedsemo- 
nians had nothing farther to expect from the king 
of Persia, with whom they had already broken the 
peace by lending aid to Cyrus. Moreover the fame 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who were now coming 
home along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had 
become diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal 
contempt for Persian military efficiency, and hopes 
of enrichment by war against the Asiatic satraps. 
Accordingly, the Spartan Ephors w^ere induced to 
comply with the petition of their Asiatic country- 
men, and to send over to Asia Thimbron at the 
head of a considerable force : 2000 Neodamodes 
(or Helots who had been enfranchised) , and 4000 
Peloponnesian heavy-armed, accompanied by 300 


B C. 400 - 
399 . 
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' Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 19; ii. 4, 8; Xen. HeUen. iii. 1, 3; m. S, 13. 
* Diodor. joit. 36. * Kodor. «# ai«p. 
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Athenian horsemen, out of the number of those 
who had been adherents of the Thirty, four years 
before ; an aid granted by Athens at the special 
request of Thimbron. Arriving in Asia during 
the winter of 400-399 b.c., Thimbron was rein- 
forced in the spring of 399 b.c. by the Cyreian 
army, who were brought across from Thrace as 
described in my last chapter, and taken into 
Lacediemonian pay. With this large force he 
became more than a match for the satraps, even on 
the plains where they could employ their numerous 
cavalry. The petty Grecian princes of Pergamus 
and Teuthrania, holding that territory by ancient 
grants from Xerxes to their ancestors, joined their 
troops to his, contributing much to enrich Xeno- 
phon at the moment of his departure from the Cy- 
reians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy of 
so large an army. He not only miscarried in the 
siege of Larissa, but was even unable to maintain 
order among his own soldiers, who pillaged indis- 
criminately both friends and foes*. Such loud com- 
plaints were transmitted to Sparta of his irregulari- 
ties and inefficiency, that the Ephors first sent him 
order to march into Karia where Tissaphernes re- 
sided, — and next, before that order was executed, 
dispatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; seemingly 
in the winter 399—398 b.c. Thimbron on return- 
ing to Sparta was fined and banished®. 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, 
though excellent in the field, yet having been dis- 
appointed of reward for the prodigious toils which 

> Xen. HeUen. iii. 1, 6-8; Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 8-16. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8 ; Diodor. xiv. 38. 
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they had gone through in their long march, and 
having been kept on short allowance in Thrace, as 
well as cheated by Seuthes — were greedy, unscru- 
pulous, and hard to be restrained, in the matter of 
pillage ; especially as Xenophon, their most influ- 
ential general, had now left them. Their conduct 
greatly improved under Derkyllidas. And though 
such improvement was doubtless owing partly to 
the superiority of the latter over Thimbron, j^et it 
seems also partly ascribable to the fact that Xeno- 
phon, after a few months of residence at Athens, 
accompanied him to Asia, and resumed the com- 
mand of his old comrades'. 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and 
cunning, as to have acquired the surname of Sisy- 
phus^. He had served throughout all the conclu- 
ding years of the war, and had been Harmost at 
Abydus during the naval command of Lysander,who 
condemned him, on the complaint of Pharnabazus, 
to the disgrace of public exposure with his shield on 
his arm®: this was (I presume) a disgrace, because 
an officer of rank always had his shield carried for 
him by an attendant, except in the actual encounter 
of battle. Having never forgiven Pharnabazus for 
thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now took ad- 


’ There is no positive testimony to tliis ; yet such is my belief, as 1 
have stated at the close of the last chapter. It is certain that Xenophon 
was serving under Agesilaus in Asia three years after this time ; the 
only matter left for conjecture is, at what precise moment he went out 
the second time. The marked improvement in the Cyreian soldiers, is 
one reason for the statement in the text ; another reason is, the great 
detail with which the mihtary operations of Derkyllidas are desc ribed, 
rendering it probable that the narrative is from an eye-witnean. 

’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8; Ephorus ap. Athens, xi- p. 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. iaraBt) nja dtnriia *X**’’- 
VOL. IX. 
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vantage of a misunderstanding between that satrap 
and Tissaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, 
and conduct his army, 8000 strong, into the terri- 
tory of the former*. The mountainous region of 
Ida generally known as the Troad — inhabited by 
a population of .®olic Greeks (who had gradually 
Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants) , and therefore 
known as the ./Eolis of Pharnabazus — was laid open 
to him by a recent event, important in itself as well 
as instructive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so 
many satrapies ; each satrap being bound to send 
a fixed amount of annual tribute, and to hold a 
certain amount of military force ready, for the 
court at Susa. Provided he was punctual in ful- 
filling these ohligations, little inquiry was made as 
to his other proceedings, unless in the rare case of 
his maltreating some individual Persian of high 
rank. In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was 
divided into sub-satrapies or districts ; each of these 
held by a deputy, who paid to the satrap a fixed 
tribute and maintained for him a certain military 
force — having liberty to govern in other respects 
as he pleased. Besides the tribute, however, pre- 
sents of undefined amount, were of constant occur- 
rence, both from the satrap to the king, and from 
the deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough 
was extorted from the people (we need hardly add), 
to leave an ample profit both to the one and to the 
other*. 

' Xen. Hellen. in. 1, 10; iii. 2, 28. 

description of the satrapy of Cyms (Xenoph. Anab. i. 9, 
19, 21, 22). In the mam, this division and subdivision of the entire 
empire into revenue-districts, each held by a nominee responsible for 
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This region called .<Eolis had been entrusted by Mania, 
Pharnabazus to a native of Dardanus named Zenis, Zenis, holds 
who, after holding the post for some time and giving latrlpy of 
full satisfaction, died of illness, leaving a widow 
with a son and daughter still minors. The satrap 

^ regular pay« 

was on the point of giving the district to another mentand 
person, when Mania, the widow of Zenis, herself a govern- 
native of Dardanus, preferred her petition to be 
allowed to succeed her husband. Visiting Phar- 
nahazus with money in hand, sufiicient not only to 
satisfy himself, but also to gain over his mistresses 
and his ministers ' — she said to him — ‘ ‘ My husband 
was faithful to you, and paid his tribute so regu- 
larly as to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no 
worse than he, why should you name any other 
deputy ? If I fail in giving you satisfaction, you 
can always remove me, and give the place to 
another.” Pharnabazus granted her petition, and 
had no cause to repent it. Mania was regular in 
her payment of tribute — frequent in bringing him 
presents — and splendid, beyond any of his other de- 
puties, in her manner of receiving him whenever 
he visited the district. 

Her chief residence was at Skepsis, Gergis, and Military 
Kebren — inland towns, strong both by position and sonal con- 
by fortification, amidst the mountainous region ?Mgetrea-'* 
once belonging to the Teukri Gergithes. It was here Ma2a.”^ 
too that she kept her treasures, which, partly left 

payment of the rent or tribute, to the government or to some higher 
officer of the government — is the system prevalent throughout a 
portion of Asia to the present day. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10. ’Ai/aftv^ao-a riv oToXov, koI 
^ovtraf &trre kcu ovtS ^apva^a^a dovvoi, icai reus TTiAXaasuw a&ra^ 

Xaphraerffai xai rots Swaptims paXtara napi 
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by her husband, partly accumulated by herself, had 
gradually reached an enormous sum. But her di- 
strict also reached down to the coast, comprising 
among other towns the classical name of Ilium, and 
probably her own native city the neighbouring Dar- 
danus. She maintained, besides, a large military 
force of Grecian mercenaries in regular pay and 
excellent condition, which she employed both as 
garrison for each of her dependent towns, and as 
means for conquest in the neighbourhood. She 
had thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Kolbnae, in the southern part of 
the Troad ; commanding her troops in person, sit- 
ting in her chariot to witness the attack, and re- 
warding every one who distinguished himself. 
Moreover, when Pharnabazus undertook an expe- 
dition against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians, 
she accompanied him, and her military force formed 
so much the best part of his army, that he paid her 
the highest compliments, and sometimes conde- 
scended to ask her advice’. So, when Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece, Artemisia queen of Halikarnassus 
not only furnished ships among the best-appointed 
in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but also, 
when he chose to call a council, stood alone in 
daring to give him sound opinions contrary to his 
own leanings ; opinions which, fortunately for the 
Grecian world, he could bring himself only to tole- 
rate, not to follow*. 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus vic- 
torious and well-provided, .®olis was the most 
defensible part of the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and 
’ Hellen. iii. 1. 15. 2 ^ gc, 
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might probably have defied Derkyllidas, had not a 
domestic traitor put an end to her life. Her son- 
in-law, Meidias, a Greek of Sk^psis, with whom 
she lived on terms of intimate confidence — “ though 
she was scrupulously mistrustful of every one else, 
as it is proper for a despot to be' ” — was so inflamed 
by his own ambition and by the suggestions of evil 
counsellors, who told him it was a shame that a 
woman should thus be ruler while he was only a 
private man, that he strangled her in her chamber. 
Following up his nefarious scheme, he also assassi- 
nated her son, a beautiful youth of seventeen. He 
succeeded in getting possession of the three strong- 
est places in the district, Kebr^n, Sk^psis, and 
Gergis, together with the accumulated treasure of 
Mania ; but the commanders in the other towns 
refused obedience to his summons, until they should 
receive orders from Pharnabazus. To that satrap 
Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample pre- 
sents, with a petition that the satrap would grant 
to him the district which bad been enjoyed by 
Mania. Pharnabazus, repudiating the presents, 
sent an indignant reply to Meidias — “ Keep them 
until I come to seize them — and seize you too along 


’ Such is the emphatic language of Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 1, 14) — 

hUibias, OvyaTpus avi)p avT^s wv, avairr(p(o6f\s vtto tivoiv, ws aior^pov 
eirjf yvifOLKa apxfiVj avToy IdiwTTju eii'aiy tovs uXXovff /xdXa 
<ftv\aTropevrjs avrrjs, ffitrirfp cV TvpavvlSi TTpccrijKfi, exdva 6e 
'iTKrrevovo'rjs KaX atrT^a^opivTjit toffir^p tiv yvvri yapfipov do'jrd^otro, — 
eiufKBav aTzoTTvl^ai avTTjV Xeycrat, 

For the illustration of this habitual insecurity in which the Gredsn 
despot lived, see the dialogue of Xenophon called Hieron (i. 12} ».8-rW} 
vii. 10). He partieularly dwells upon the multitude of 
which stained the houses of the Grecian despots, murddrs by fathers, 
sons, brothers, wives, &c. (iii. 8). * 
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with them. I would not consent to live, if I were 
not to avenge the death of Mania h” 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of 
the satrap, Derkyllidas presented himself with his 
army, and found .^olis almost defenceless. The 
three recent conquests of Mania — Larissa, Hamax- 
itus, and Kolonae — surrendered to him as soon as 
he appeared ; while the garrisons of Ilium and some 
other places, who had taken special service under 
Mania, and found themselves worse off now that 
they had lost her, accepted his invitation to re- 
nounce Persian dependence, declare themselves 
allies of Sparta, and hold their cities for him. He 
thus became master of most part of the district ; with 
the. exception of Kebr^n, Sk^psis, and Gergis, which 
he was anxious to secure before the arrival of Phar- 
nabazus. On arriving before Kebr^n, however, in 
spite of this necessity for haste, he remained inac- 
tive for four days®, because the sacrifices were un- 
propitious ; while a rash subordinate officer, hazard- 
ing an unwarranted attack during this interval, was 
repulsed and wounded. The sacrifices at length 
became favourable, and Derkyllidas was rewarded 
for his patience. The garrison, affected by the 
example of those at Ilium and the other towns, 
disobeyed their commander, who tried to earn the 

‘ Xen. Helleu. iii. 1, 13. 

* Xen. HeHen. iii. 1, 18; Diodor. xiv. 38. 

The reader will remark here bow Xenophoo shapes the oarrative in 
such a manner as to inculcate the pious duty in a general of obeying 
the warnings furnished by the sacrifice — either for action or for inac- 
tion. I have already noticed (in my preceding chapters) how often he 
does this in the Anabasis. 

Such an inference is never (I believe) to be found sn^ested in Thu- 
eydidea. 
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satrap’s favour by holding out and assuring to him 
this very strong place. Sending out heralds to pro- 
claim that they would go with Greeks and not with 
Persians, they admitted the Lacedaemonians at once 
within the gates. Having thus fortunately captured, 
and duly secured, this important town, Derkyllidas 
marched against Sk^psis and Gergis, the former of 
which was held by Meidias himself ; who, dreading 
the arrival of Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the 
citizens within, thought it best to open negotiations 
with Derkyllidas. He sent to solicit a conference, 
demanding hostages for his safety. When he came 
forth from the town, and demanded from the Lace- 
daemonian commander, on what terms alliance would 
be granted to him, the latter replied— V On condi- 
tion that the citizens shall be left free and autono- 
mous ; ” at the same time marching on, without 
waiting either for acquiescence or refusal, straight 
up to the gates of the town. Meidias, taken by 
surprise, in the power of the assailants, and aware 
that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was obliged 
to give orders that the gate should be opened ; so 
that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid man- 
oeuvre, in possession of the strongest place in the 
district without either loss or delay ; to the great 
delight of the Skepsians themselves'. 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of 
Skepsis to offer a sacrifice of thanks to Athfin^, the 
great patron goddess of Ilium and most of the 
Teukrian towns — caused the garrison of Meidias to detaaag 
evacuate the town forthwith, and consigned 
the citizens themselves, exhorting 


> Xen. HeUen. in. 1. 20-23. 
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their political affairs as became Greeks and freemen. 
This proceeding, which reminds us of Brasidas in 
contrast with Lysander, was not less politic than 
generous ; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope to 
hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian sa- 
trapy except by the attachments of the citizens them- 
selves. He then marched away to Gergis, still 
conducting along with him Meidias, who urgently 
entreated to be allowed to retain that town, the last 
of his remaining fortresses. Without giving any 
decided answ^er, Derkyllidas took him by his side, 
and marched with him at the head of his army, ar- 
rayed only in double file, so as to carry the appear- 
ance of peace, to the foot of the lofty towers of 
Gergis. The garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias 
along with him, allowed him to approach without 
discharging a single missile. “ Now, Meidias (said 
he), order the gates to be opened, and show me the 
way in, to the temple of Ath^n^, in order that I may 
there offer sacrifice.” Again, Meidias was forced, 
from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to 
give the order ; and the Lacedceraonian forces found 
themselves in possession of the town. Derkyllidas, 
distributing his troops round the walls, in order to 
make sure of his conquest, ascended to the acro- 
polis to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he 
proceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he 
divested of his character of prince and of his mili- 
tary force — incorporating the latter in the Lacede- 
monian army. He then called upon Meidias to spe- 
cify all his paternal property, and restored to him the 
whole of what he claimed as such, though the by- 
standers protested against the statement given in as 
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a flagrant exaggeration. Bat he laid hands on all the 
property, and all the treasures of Mania — and caused 
her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to 
be put under seal — as lawful prey ; since Mania had 
belonged to Pharnabazusi, against whom the Lace- 
daemonians were making war. On coming out 
after examining and verifying the contents of the 
house, he said to his officers, “ Now, my friends, 
we have here already worked out pay for the whole 
army, 8000 men, for near a year. Whatever we 
acquire besides, shall come to you also.” He well 
knew the favourable efl'ect which this intelligence 
would produce upon the temper, as well as upon 
the discipline, of the army — especially upon the 
Cyreians, who had tasted the discomfort of irregular 
pay and poverty. 

“ And where am I to live ? ” asked Meidias, who 
found himself turned out of the house of Mania. 
“ In your rightful place of abode, to be sure (re- 
plied Derkyllidas) ; in your native town Skipsis, and 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 2G. EiWf fiot, e<pri, Mavla 8e Tiros ^v; Oi te 
Trdi/Tcs ciirov, on ^apm^d^av. OvKovv Koi rd (K€ivT}s, iapvaffdCov} 
MdXiora, f<j)aa-av. 'Hpertp' &v (It], ciret KparovptV iroKfptos ydp 
Tjpiv iappd^aCos. 

Two points are remarkable here. 1. The manner in which Mania, 
the administratrix of a large district, with a prodigious treasure and a 
large army in pay, is treated as belonging to Pharuabazus — as the ser- 
vant or slave of Pharnabazus. 2. The distinction here taken between 
public property and private property, in reierence to the laws of w ar and 
the rights of the conqueror, licrkyliidus lays claim to that which had 
belonged to Mania (or to Pharnabazus) ; but not to that which had 
belonged to Meidias. 

According to the modern mles of international law, this distinction 
is one allowed and respected, everywhere except at sea. But in the 
ancient world, it by no means stood out so clearly or prominently ; and 
the observance of it here deserves notice. 
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in your paternal house*.” What became of the 
assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But it is satis- 
factory to find that he did not reap the anticipated 
reward of his crime ; the fruits of which were, an 
important advantage to Derkyllidas and his army, 
— and a still more important blessing to the Greek 
cities which had been governed by Mania — enfran- 
chisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully managed exploit — 
the capture of nine towns in eight days — is all which 
Xenophon mentions as achieved by Derkyllidas 
during the summer. Having acquired pay for so 
many months, perhaps the soldiers may have been 
disposed to rest until it was spent. But as winter 
approached, it became necessary to find winter 
quarters, without incurring the reproach which had 
fallen upon Thimbron of consuming the substance 
of allies. Fearing however that if he changed his 
position, Pharnabazus would employ the numerous 
Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian cities, he 
tendered a truce, which the latter willingly accepted. 
For the occupation of iEolis by the Lacedaemonian 
general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to 
Athens), exposing the whole of Phrygia near the 
Propontis (in which was Daskylium the residence 
of Pharnabazus) to constant attack®. Derkyllidas 

^ Xen. Helkn. iii. 1, 28. 

Thus finishes the iaterestix^ narrative about Mania, Meidias, Mid 
Derkyllidas. The abundance of detail, and the dmmatic manner, in 
which Xenophon has worked it out, impress me with a belief that he 
was actually present at the scene. 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 1. vo^i(av r^v AtoXida imrereixiadat iavrov 

ohojo’ct <^pvyta. 

Hie word is capital and significant, in Qredan war&re. 
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accordingly only marched through Phrygia, to take 
up his winter quarters in Bithynia, the north-western 
corner of Asia Minor, between the Propontis and 
the Euxine ; the same territory through which 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on 
their road from Kalpe to Chalkedon, He procured 
abundant provisions and booty, slaves as well as 
cattle, by plundering the Bithynian villages ; not 
without occasional losses on his own side, by the 
carelessness of marauding parties *. 

One of these losses was of considerable magni- 
tude. Derkyllidas had obtained from Seuthes in 
European Thrace (the same prince of whom Xeno- 
phon had had so much reason to complain) a rein- 
forcement of 300 cavah’y and 200 peltasts — Odry- 
sian Thracians. These Odrysians established them- 
selves in a separate camp, nearly two miles and a 
half from Derkyllidas, which they surrounded with 
a palisade about man’s height. Being indefatigable 
plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send 
them a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of 
guarding their separate camp with the booty accu- 
mulated within it. Presently the camp became 
richly stocked, especially with Bithynian captives. 
The hostile Bithynians however, watching their op- 
portunity when the Odrysians were out marauding, 
suddenly attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian 
hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them over the 
palisade with darts and arrows, they killed and 
wounded some, while the Greeks with their spears 
were utterly helpless, and could only reach thqir 
enemies by pulling up the palisade and chargii^ 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 2-fi. 
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out upon them. But the light-armed assailants, 
easily evading the charge of warriors with shield 
and spear, turned round upon them when they 
begaii to retire, and slew several before they could 
get back. In each successive sally, the same phae- 
nomena recurred, until at length all the Greeks 
were overpowered and slain, except fifteen of them, 
who charged through the Odrysians in the first sally, 
and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, instead of 
returning with their comrades to the palisade. Der- 
kyllidas lost no time in sending a reinforcement ; 
which however came too late and found only the 
naked bodies of the slain. The victorious Bithy- 
nians carried away all their own captives*. 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general re- 
turned to Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and 
two other Spartans, just arrived out as commission- 
ers sent by the Ephors. Arakus came with instruc- 
tions to prolong the command of Derkyllidas for 
another year ; as well as to communicate the satis- 
faction of the Ephors with the Cyreian army, in con- 
sequence of the great improvement in their conduct, 
compared with the year of Thimbron. He accord- 
ingly assembled the soldiers, and addressed them 
in a mingled strain of praise and admonition ; ex- 
pressing his hope that they would continue the for- 
bearance which they had now begun to practise 
towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the 
Cyreians (probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, 
availed himself of the occasion to pay a compliment 
to Derkyllidas. “ We (said he) are the same men 
now as we were in the previous year ; but we are 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 4 , 
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under a different general : you need not look farther 
for the explanation'.” Without denying the supe- 
riority of Derkyilidas over his predecessor, we may 
remark that the abundant wealth of Mania, thrown 
into his hands by accident (though he showed great 
ability in turning the accident to account) , was an aux- 
iliary circumstance, notlessunexpected than weighty, 
for ensuring the good behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the farther instructions of Arakus 
to visit all the principal Asiatic Greeks, and report 
their condition at Sparta ; and Derkyilidas was 
pleased to see them entering on this survey at a 
moment when they would find the cities in undis- 
turbed peace and tranquillity*. So long as the 
truce continued both with Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus, these cities were secure from aggression 
and paid no tribute ; the land-force of Derkyilidas 
affording to them a protection® analogous to that 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 6, 7- 

Morus supposes (I think, with much probability) that o rav Kvpeiwv 
5rpof(m;Ko)s here means Xenophon himself. 

He could not with propriety advert to the fact that he himself had 
not been with the array during the year of Thimbron. 

’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 9. avrovs dir ’Eipttrov &a ran 'EXXiy- 

viSav iroKeav, ijSoptpos on o^co-flai rds TroXfts tv tlpfivg tvdai- 

poviKms Siayovaas. I cannot but think that we ought here to read eV 
'E<j)c(rov, not dir 'Etjjtcrov ; or else dtro Aap^aKov. 

It was at Lampsakus that this interview and conversation between 
Derkyilidas and the commissioners took place. The commissioners 
were to be sent from Lampsakus to Ephesus through the Grecian 
cities. 

The expressio i ev tlprivp tvoaipoviKw^ fitayovo-ar has reference to the 
foreign relations of the cities and to their exemption from annoyance by 
Persian arms — ^without implying any internal freedom or good eondifr<m. 
There were Lacedaemonian harmosts in most of them, and Defcawtoes 
half broken up or modified in many : see the subsequent pass^es (in. 2, 
20; iii. 4, 7 ; iv. 8, 1). 

’ Compare Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 5. 
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which had been conferred by Athens and her 
powerful fleet, during the interval between the for- 
mation of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athe- 
nian catastrophe at Syracuse. At the same time, 
during the truce, the army had neither occupation 
nor subsistence. To keep it together and near at 
hand, yet without living at the cost of friends, was 
the problem. It was accordingly with great satis- 
faction that Derkyllidas noticed an intimation acci- 
dentally dropped by Arakus. Some envoys (the 
latter said) were now at Sparta from the Thracian 
Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering 
westward on the Hellespont), soliciting aid against 
their marauding Thracian neighbours. That fertile 
peninsula, first hellenised a century and a half be- 
fore by the Athenian Miltiades, had been a favourite 
resort for Athenian citizens, many of whom had 
acquired property there during the naval power of 
Athens. The battle of .^gospotami dispossessed 
and drove home these proprietors, at the same time 
depriving the peninsula of its protection against the 
Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct cities, 
of which Sestos was the most important ; and its 
inhabitants combined to send envoys to Sparta, en- 
treating the Ephors to send out a force for the pur- 
pose of building a wall across the isthmus from 
Kardia to Pakty6 ; in recompense for which (they 
said) there was fertile land enough open to as many 
settlers as chose to come, with coast and harbours 
for export close at hand. Miltiades, on first, going 
out to the Chersonese, had secured it by construct- 
ing a cross wall on the same spot, which had since 
become neglected during the period of Persian supre- 
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macy ; Perikles had afterwards sent fresh colonists, 
and caused the wall to he repaired. But it seems to 
have been unnecessary while the Athenian empire 
was in full vigour — since the Thracian princes had 
been generally either conciliated, or kept off, by 
Athens, even without any such bulwark’. In- 
formed that the request of the Chersonesites had 
been favourably listened to at Sparta, Derkyllidas 
resolved to execute their project with his own 
army. Having prolonged his truce with Pharna- 
bazus, he crossed the Hellespont into Europe, and 
employed his army during the whole summer in 
constructing this cross wall, about 4 ^ miles in 
length. The work was distributed in portions to 
different sections of the army, competition being 
excited by rewards for the most rapid and work- 
manlike execution ; while the Chersonesites were 
glad to provide pay and subsistence for the army, 
during an operation which provided security for all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their 
lands and harbours. Numerous settlers seem to 
have now come in, under Lacediemonian auspices — 
who were again disturbed, wholly or partially, when 
the Lacedaemonian maritime empire was broken up 
a few years afterwards*. 

On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the 
completion of this work which had kept his army Hecaptures 
usefully employed and amply provided during six 
months, Derkyllidas undertook the siege of Atar- neus. 
neus, a strong post (on the continental coast east- 
ward of Mityl^n^) occupied by some Chian exiles, 

Herodot. vi. 36; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 19; Isokrates, Or. v. 

(Philipp.) s, 7. ’ Xen. HeUen. iii. 2, 10; iv. 8, 6. Diodor. xiv. 38. 
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whom the Lacedaemonian admiral Kratesippidas 
had lent corrupt aid in expelling from their native 
island a few years before These men, living by 
predatory expeditions against Chios and Ionia, were 
so well supplied with provisions that it cost Derkyl- 
lidas a blockade of eight months before he could 
reduce it. He placed in it a strong garrison well 
supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat in 
case of need — under an Achaean named Drako, 
whose name remained long terrible from his ravages 
on the neighbouring plain of Mysia^. 

B.C. 396 . Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where 
orders presently reached him from the Ephors, di- 

■nssapher- rccting him to march into Karia and attack Tissa- 

nes and ° i • y i i i i 

Pharna- phcmes. The temporary truce which had hitherto 
provisionally kept off Persian soldiers and tribute- 
gatherers from the Asiatic Greeks, was now re- 
nounced by mutual consent. These Greeks had sent 
envoys to Sparta, assuring the Ephors that Tissa- 
phernes would be constrained to renounce formally 
the sovereign rights of Persia, and grant to them full 
autonomy, if his residence in Karia were vigorously 
attacked. Accordingly Derkyllidas marched south- 
ward across the Maeander into Karia, while the 
Lacedaemonian fleet under Pharax cooperated along 
the shore. At the same time, Tissaphernes on his 
side had received reinforcements from Susa, toge- 
ther with the appointment of generalissimo over all 
the Persian force in Asia Minor ; upon which Phar- 
nabazus (who had gone up to court in the interval 
to concert more vigorous means of prosecuting the 

' Diodor. xiii. 65 . 

’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 11; Isokrates, Or.ir. (Panegyr.) s. 167. 
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war, but had novs' returned*) joined him in Karia, 
prepared to commence vigorous operations for the 
expulsion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having 
properly garrisoned the strong places, the two sa- 
traps crossed the Mseander, at the head of a power- 
ful Grecian and Karian force, with numerous Persian 
cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As soon as he 
heardthis news, Derkyllidas came backwithhis army 
from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Mseander, he was marching with his 
army in disorder, not suspecting the enemy to be 
near, when on a sudden he came upon their scouts, 
planted on some sepulchral monuments in the road. 
He too sent some scouts up to the neighbouring 
monuments and towers, who apprised him that the 
two satraps, with their joint force in good order, 
w'^ere planted here to intercept him. He imme- 
diately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle 
array of eight deep, with the peltasts, and his hand- 
ful of horsemen, on each flank. But such was the 
alarm caused among his troops by this surprise, 
that none could be relied upon except the Cyreians 
and the Peloponnesians. Of the insular and Ionian 
hoplites, from Pri^ne and other cities, some actually 
hid their arms in the thick standing corn, and fled ; 
others, who took their places in the line, manifested 
dispositions which left little hope that they would 
stand a charge ; so that the Persians had the op- 
portunity of fighting a battle not merely with supe- 
riority of number, but also with advantage of posi- 
tion and circumstances. Pharnabazus was anxious 
to attack without delay. But Tissaphernes, who 
' Diodor. xiv. 39. 
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recollected well the valour of the Cyreian troops, 
and concluded that all the remaining Greeks were 
like them, forbade it ; sending forward heralds to 
demand a conference. As they approached, Der- 
kyllidas, surrounding himself with a body-guard of 
the finest and best-equipped soldiers', advanced to 
the front of the line to meet them ; saying that he 
for his part was prepared to fight — ^but since a con- 
ference was demanded, he had no objection to grant 
it, provided hostages were exchanged. This having 
been assented to, and a place named for conference 
on the ensuing day, both armies were simultaneously 
withdrawn ; the Persians to Tralles, the Greeks to 
Leukophrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne*. 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphernes, 
even at a time when he was encouraged by a brother 
satrap braver than himself, occasioned to the Per- 
sians the loss of a very promising moment, and 
rescued the Grecian army out of a position of much 
peril. It helps to explain to us the escape of the 
Cyreians, and the manner in which they were al- 
lowed to cross rivers and pass over the most diffi- 
cult ground without any serious opposition ; while 
at the same time it tended to confirm in the Greek 
mind the same impressions of Persian imbecility as 
that ^cape so forcibly suggested. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. 

In the Anabasis (ii. 3, 3) Xenophon mentions the like care on the 
part of Kleuchna, to have the best armed and most impoang soldiers 
around him, when he went to his interview with Tissaphernes. 

Xenophon gladly avails himself of the opportunity, to pay an indirect 
eompMment to the Cyreian army. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 19 j Diodor. xiv. 39. 
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The conference, as might be expected, ended in 
nothing. Derkyllidas required on behalf of tne 
Asiatic Greeks complete autonomy — exemption 
from Persian interference and tribute ; while the 
two satraps on their side insisted that the Lacedae- 
monian army should be withdrawn from Asia, and 
the Lacedaemonian harmosts from all the Greco- 


Asiatic cities. An armistice was concluded, to 
allow time for reference to the authorities at home ; 
thus replacing matters in the condition in which 
they had been at the beginning of the year*. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesi- perkyiuda* 
laus king of Sparta arrived with a large force, and sed^*by 
the war in all respects began to assume larger pro- 
portions — of which more in the next chapter. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been Alienation 
engaged in war. The prostration of the Athenian Sparta had 
power had removed that common bond of hatred Si^her 
and alarm which attached the allies to her headship ; Snuai 
while her subsequent conduct had given positive 
offence, and had even excited against herself the 
same fear of unmeasured imperial ambition which 
had before run so powerfully against Athens. She 
had appropriated to herself nearly the whole of the 
Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute scarcely 
inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far the 
total of 1000 talents was actually realised during 
each successive year, we are not in a condition to 
say ; but such w'as the assessment imposed and the 
scheme laid down by Sparta for her maritime lift- 
pendencies — enforced too by omnipresent 
ments of rapacity and oppression, 


* Xaa. Helleo. fii. % 80 . 
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harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the 
prodigious ascendency on land which Sparta had 
enjoyed before, we shall find a total of material 
power far superior to that which Athens had en- 
joyed, even in her day of greatest exaltation, prior 
to the truce of 445 b.c. 

This was not all. From the general dullness of 
character pervading Spartan citizens, the full re- 
sources of the state were hardly'ever put forth. Her 
habitual shortcomings at the moment of action are 
keenly criticised by her own friends, in contrast 
with the ardour and forwardness which animated 
her enemies. But at and after the battle of .^gos- 
potami, the entire management of Spartan foreign 
affairs was found in the hands of Lysander; a 
man not only exempt from the inertia usual in his 
countrymen, but of the most unwearied activity 
and grasping ambition, as well for his country as 
for himself. Under his direction the immense ad- 
vantages which Sparta enjoyed from her new posi- 
tion were at once systematised and turned to the 
fullest account. Now' there was enough in the 
new ascendency of Sparta, had it been ever so mo- 
destly handled, to spread apprehension through the 
Grecian world. But apprehension became redou- 
bled, when it was seen that her ascendency wras 
organized and likely to be worked by her most ag- 
gressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Grecian world, in- 
deed, the power of Sparta did not long continue to 
be thus absolutely wielded by Lysander, whose 
arrogance and overweening position raised enemies 
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against him at home. Yet the first impressions 
received by the allies respecting Spartan empire, 
were derived from his proceedings and his plans of 
dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence ; 
and such impressions continued, even after the 
influence of Lysander himself had been much 
abated by the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias 
and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so 
much by the close of the war, not one of her allies 
had received the smallest remuneration or compen- 
sation, except such as might be considered to be 
involved in tbe destruction of a formidable enemy. 
Even the pecuniary result or residue which Lysan- 
der had brought home with him (470 talents remain- 
ing out of the advances made by Cyrus), together 
with the booty acquired at Dekeleia, was all detained 
by the Lacedaemonians themselves. Thebes and Co- 
rinth indeed presented demands, in which the other 
allies did not (probably durst not) join, to be allofs ed 
to share. But though all the efforts and suflferings of 
the war had fallen upon these allies no less than 
upon Sparta, the demands were refused, and almost 
resented as insults'. Hence there arose among the 
allies not merely a fear of the grasping dominion, 
but a hatred of the monopolising rapacity, of Sparta. 
Of this new feeling an early manifestation, alike 
glaring and important, was made by the Thebans 
and Corinthians, when they refused to join Pausa- 
nias in his march against Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peirseus® — less than a year 

' Xenoph. HeUen. iU. 6, 5 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. Sli !«. 

» Xen. HeUen. ii. 4. 30. 
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the surrender of Athens, the enemy whom these two 
cities had hated with such extreme bitterness down to 
the very moment of surrender. Even Arcadians and 
Achseans, too, habitually obedient as they were to 
Lacedaemon, keenly felt the different way in which 
she treated them, as compared with the previous 
years of war, when she had been forced to keep 
alive their zeal against the common enemyh 

The Lacedaemonians were however strong enough 
not merely to despise this growing alienation of 
their allies, but even to take revenge upon such of 
the Peloponnesians as had incurred their displea- 
sure. Among these stood conspicuous theEleians; 
now under a government called democratical, of 
which the leading man was Thrasydaeus — a mau 
who had lent considerable aid in 404 b.c. to Thra- 
sybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peiraeus. The 
Eleians, in the year 420 b.c., had been engaged in 
a controversy with Sparta — had employed their 
privileges as administrators of the Olympic festival 
to exclude her from attendance on that occasion — 
and had subsequently been in arms against her 
along with Argos and Mantineia. To these grounds 
of quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been 
added afterwards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war 
against Athens since the resumption of hostilities 
in 414 B.c., and a recent exclusion of King Agis, 

• Sen. Heilen. iii. 5, 12. KopivOiovs Se Kat "ApKoSas *ol 'A)(aluvs n 
; ot «V pep rp irpi* vpas (it is the Theban envoys who are ad- 
tossing the public assembly at Athens) noUpif pdXa Xiirapovpevoi 
vr iKtivmv (the Lacedmmonians), ndvrav Kai Trovav km Ktvhivav Kal 
SawamipdTau ptruxov eV*l 8 ’ fnpaiav & t^oiXono oi AaKtSaipdvioi, 
notai 5 dpx?,s v 7 noiav xprpdrwv p€TaSeSd>Kao-iv airoh ; dXAi 

TM>s pin KtXdiras Appoarhi Katf.ordrot d^toiat, twv 8^ ^pudxJv iXev- 
6ipa» tout', tVet fiTVXTl<rap, 3f<nr6rat dva7re(pi}va<nt>. 
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who had come ia person to offer sacrifice and con- 
sult the oracle of Zeus Olympius ; such exclusion 
being grounded on the fact that he was about to 
pray for victory in the war then pending against 
Athens, contrary to the ancient canon of the Olym- 
pic temple, which admitted no sacrifice or consulta- 
tion respecting hostilities of Greek against Greek*. 
These were considered by Sparta as affronts, and the 
season was now favourableforresentingthem,aswell 
as for chastising and humbling Elis®. Accordingly 
Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Eleians to 
make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon them for the cost of the war against Athens ; 
and farther — to relinquish their authority over their 
dependent townships or Perioeki, leaving the latter 
autonomous^. Of these dependencies there were 
several, no one very considerable individually, in 
the region called Triphylia, south of the river Al- 
pheus, and north of the Neda. One of them was 

* Xen. Ilellen. iii. 2, 22. 

Tovrwi' d’ varepov, Koi 'AyiSos ncuL<^6(VTos Bvarai Ta Alt Karh iuamlea> 
riva, fKoikvov oi ’HAelot, pjj ■trpotrfVx«r6m viiO)V iroXf/iov, Xeyorrts, its 
Ka\ TO dpxoiov firi ovr(o vopipov, py ;^p 70 Ti;p(df€a^ai tovs '^'EXKrjvas 
*EX\^vo>v iroKtprp’ aurrf dOvros dTrijX&tv. 

This canon seems not unnatural, for one of the greatest Pan-hellenic 
temples and establishments. Yet it was not constantly observed at 
Olympia (compare another example — Xen. llcllen. iv. 7, 2) ; nor yet 
at Delphi, winch was not less Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see Thucyd. 
i. 118). We are therefore led to imagine that it was a canon which the 
Eleians invoked only when they were prompte<l hy some special senti- 
ment or aversion. 

* Xen. Ilellen. iii. 2, 23. ’£* tovtcov oec ndvrioi/ dpyi^opcvois, tbo^ 

Tolv €<^dpois xai Trj cKK^rjO-ia, <Ta><i>poviaai airovs. 

® Diodorus (xiv. 1/) mentions tliis demand for the arrears} wla^ 
appears very probable. It is not directly noticed by 
however mentions (see the passage cited in the note 
the general assessment levied by Sparta npon all hmt 
allies during the war. * 
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Lepreum, the autonomy of which the Lacedsemo- 
nianshad vindicated against Elis in 420 b.c., though 
during the subsequent period it had again become 
subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand 
thus sent, alleging that their dependent cities were 
held by the right of conquest. They even retorted 
upon the Lacedfemonians the charge of enslaving 
Greeks’ ; upon which Agis marched with an array 
to invade their territory, entering it from the north 
side where it joined Achaia. Hardly had he crossed 
the frontier river Larissus and begun his ravages, 
when an earthquake occurred. Such an event, 
usually consti’ued in Greece as a divine warning, 
acted on this occasion so strongly on the religious 
susceptibilities of Agis, that he not only withdrew 
from the Eleian territory, but disbanded his army. 
His retreat gave so much additional courage to the 
Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to establish 
alliances among those cities which they knew to be 
alienated from Sparta. Not ev^en Thebes and Co- 
rinth, however, could be induced to assist them ; 
nor did they obtain any other aid except 1000 men 
from ..Etolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second 

' Diodor. xiv. 17- 

Diodonui introduces in these transactions King Pausanias, not King 
Agis, as the acting person. 

Pausanias states (iiL 8, 2 ) that the Eleians, in returning a negative 
answer to the requisition of Sparta, added that they would enfranchise 
their Perioeki, when they saw Sparta en&anchise her own. This answer 
appears to me highly improbable, under the existing circumstances of 
SjMirta and her relations to the other Grecian states. Allusion to the re- 
lations between Sparta and her Periaki was a novelty, even in 371 b.c., 
at the congress which preceded the battle of Leuktra, 
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expedition, accompanied on this occasion by all the Second in- 
allies of Sparta ; even by the Athenians, now en- 
rolled upon the list. Thebes and Corinth alone 
stood aloof. On this occasion he approached from 
the opposite or southern side, that of the territory andoiym- 
once called Messenia ; passing through Aulon, and torions 
crossing the river Neda. He marched through 
Triphylia to the river Alpheius, which he crossed, 
and then proceeded to Olympia, where he consum- 
mated the sacrifice from which the Eleians had be- 
fore excluded him. In his march he was joined by 
the inhabitants of Lepreum, Makistus, and other 
dependent towns, which now threw off their sub- 
jection to Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded 
onward tow'ards the city of Elis, through a produc- 
tive country under flourishing agriculture, enriched 
by the crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring 
Olympic temple, and for a long period unassailed. 

After attacking, not very vigorously, the half-forti- 
fied city — and being repelled by the .^tolian auxi- 
liaries — he marched onward to the harbour called 
Kyll^n^, still plundering the territory. So ample 
was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth 
generally, that his troops not only acquired riches 
for themselves by plunder, but were also joined by 
many Arcadian and Achaean volunteers, who crowd- 
ed in to partake of the golden harvest*. 

The opposition or wealthv oligarchical party in ingnrrec- 

1 1 1 /- , tionofthe 

Elis availed themselves of this juncture to take dis- 
arms against the government ; hoping to get pos- 
session of the city, and to maintain themselves in 
power by the aid of Sparta. Xenias their leader, a 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25 , 26 ; Diodor. xiv. 17. 
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man of immense wealth, with several of his ad- 
herents, rushed out armed, and assailed the govern- 
ment-house, in which it appears that Thrasydaeus 
and his colleagues had been banqueting. They 
slew several persons, and among them one, whom, 
from great personal resemblance, they mistook for 
Thrasydieus. The latter was however at that mo- 
ment intoxicated, and asleep in a separate chamber'. 
They then assembled in arms in the market-place, 
believing themselves to be masters of the city ; 
while the people, under the like impression that 
Thrasydaeus was dead, were too much dismayed to 
otFer resistance. But presently it became known 
that he was yet alive ; the people crowded to the 
government-house “ like a swarm of bees®,” and 
arrayed themselves for his protection as well as 
under his guidance. Leading them forth at once 
to battle, he completely defeated the oligarchical 
insurgents, and forced them to flee for protection 
to the Lacedaemonian army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, 
yet not without planting a Lacedaemonian harmost 
and a garrison, together with Xenias and the oli- 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 27 ; Pausanias, iii. 8, 2j v. 4, 5. 

The words of Xenophon are not very clear — BovXdjueroi de ol jrfpi 
StUiav rdv Xtyofitvov d7ro/i«rp^;craa5at to wafja too irarpoi 

apyvptoy {rrjp voKiv) avrmv irpofr^top^O'ai AaKedaipopiois, fKTreaopres 
iS ohcfos fx®*^** <r<^ayas irotovo’i, cal dXXour ti Tipat Kreipovtri, koI 
opoi^p Turn QpatniSai^ mroKnipoPTfs, t^ too S^pov npoardTg, ^opto 
OpiiovSaiop dtrticropepat....‘0 9e &pairvdaios m KoStviav triy^m/fp, 
ohrtp (p(0piT0ii, 

Both the words and the narmtiTe are here very obscure. It seems 
as if a sentence had dropped out, when we come suddenly upon the 
mention of the drunken state of Thrasydmus, without having before 
been told of any circumstance either leading to or implying this con- 
dition. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. 
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garchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little way south of 
the river Alpheus. Occupying this fort (analogous 
to Dekeleia in Attica), they spread ravage and ruin 
all around throughout the autumn and winter, to 
such a degree, that in the early spring, Thrasydaeus 
and the Eleian government were compelled to send 
to Sparta and solicit peace. They consented to 
raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so as 
to leave it quite open. They farther surrendered 
their harbour of Kyllen^ with their ships of war, 
and relinquished all authority over the Triphylian 
townships, as well as over Lasion, which was 
claimed as an Arcadian town*. Though they pressed 
strenuously their claim to preserve the town of 
Epeium (between the Arcadian town of Hersea and 
the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the plea that 
they had bought it from its previous inhabitants at 
the price of thirty talents paid down— the Lacedae- 
monians, pronouncing this to be a compulsory bar- 
gain imposed upon weaker parties by force, refused 
to recognise it. The town was taken away from 
them, seemingly without any reimbursement of the 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30. There ia something perplexing in Xeno- 
phon’s description of the Triphylian townships which the Eleians sur- 
rendered. First, he does not name Lepreum or Makistus, both of which 
nevertheless had joined Agis on his invasion, and were the most import- 
ant places in Triphylia (iii. 2, 25). Next, he names Letrini, Amphidoli, 
and Marganeis, as Triphylian ; which yet were on the north of the 
Alpheius, and are elsewhere distinguished fiom Triphylian. I ineline 
to believe that the words in his text, sal rds Tpi^uXi'Sar jroX«r arrival, 
must he taken to mean Lepreum and Makistus, perhaps with some 
other places which we do not know ; but that a koI after d^twt ias 
fallen out of the text, and that the cities, whose names folhnr, HHkittlMt 
taken as not Triphyhan. Phrixa and Epitalium wereb«^a(*Mfe§# 
only just south, of the Alpheius ; they were on the hiwteHi9f 
— and it seems doubtful whether they were 
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purchase money either in part or in whole. On 
these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, 
and enrolled again among the members of the La- 
cedaemonian confederacy*. 

The time of the Olympic festival seems to have 
been now approaching, and the Eleians were pro- 


* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30 ; Diodor. xiv. 34 ; Pausan. iii. 8, 2. 

This war between Sparta and Elis reaches over three different years : 
it began in the first, occupied the whole of the second, and was finished 
in the third. Which years these three were (out of the seven which 
separate B.c. 403-396), critics have not been unanimous. 

Following the chronology of Diodorus, who places the beginning of 
the war in 402 b.c., I differ from Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 B.c. 
(Fasti Hellen. ad ann.), and from Sicvers (Geschichte von Griechenland 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 382), who places it in 398 b.c. 

According to Mr. Clinton’s view, the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 b.c., the year of the Olympic festival. But surely, had 
such been the fact, the coincidence of war in the country with the 
Olympic festival, must have raised so many complications, and acted so 
poweiftlly on the sentiments of all parties, as to be specifically men- 
tioned. In my judgement, the war was brought to a close in the early 
part of 400 b.c., before the time of the Olympic festival arrived. Pro- 
bably the Eleians were anxious, on this very ground, to bring it to a 
close before the festival did arrive. 

Sievers, in his discussion of the point, admits that the date assigned 
by Diodorus to the Eleian war, squares both with the date which Dio- 
dorus gives for the death of Agis, and w ith that which Plutarch states 
about the duration of the reign of Agesilans— better than the chrono- 
logy which he himself (Sievers) prefers. He founds his conclusion on 
Xenophon, Hell. iii. 2, 21 . Tovtwp dc irpoTTOficptov (v ttj ’AcriavTro Aep- 
KvXXtdu, AoKefiatportot kctq top qvtop \p6pop iraKat opyi^optpoi Tots 
‘HXtiots, &c. 

This passage is certainly of some weight ; yet I think in the present 
case it is not to he pressed with rigid accuracy as to date. The whole 
third Book down to these very words, has been occupied entirely with 
the course of Asiatic affairs. Not a single proceeding of the Lacedse- 
monians in Peloponnesus, since the amnesty at Athens, has yet been 
mentioned. The command of Derkyllidas included ,only the last por- 
tion of the Asiatic exploits, and Xenophon has here loosely referred to 
it as if it comprehended the whole. Sievers moreover compresses the 
whole Eleian war into one year and a fraction ; an interval, shorter, I 
think, than that which is implied in the statements of Xenophon. 
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bably the more anxious to obtain peace from Sparta, sparta re- 
as they feared to be deprived of their privilege as restore the 
superintendents. The Pisatans — inhabitants of the fhfoiym- 
district immediately round Olympia— availed them- 
selves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to petition 
for restoration of their original privilege, as ad- 
ministrators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with 
its great periodical solemnity — by the disposses- 
sion of the Eleians as usurpers of that privilege. 

But their request met with no success. It was 
true indeed that such right had belonged to the 
Pisatans, in early days, before the Olympic festival 
had acquired its actual Pan-hellenic importance and 
grandeur ; and that the Eleians had only appropri- <«»« 
ated it to themselves after conquering the territory 
of Pisa. But taking the festival as it then stood, 
the Pisatans, mere villagers without any considera- 
ble city, were incompetent to do justice to it, and 
would have lowered its dignity in the eyes of all 
Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians, on this ground, 
dismissed the claimants, and left the superintend- 
ence of the Olympic games still in the hands of the 
Eleians’. 

This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis placed 
the Lacedaemonians in a condition of overruling 
ascendency throughout Peloponnesus, such as they the M a^ 
had never attained before. To complete their vie- p^jopon- 
tory, they rooted out all the remnants of their 
ancient enemies the Messenians, some of whom boiBrhooii. 
had been planted by the Athenians at Naupaktus, 

* Xen. HeUen. iii. 2, 31. 
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others in the island of Kephallenia. All of this 
persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of 
Lacedsemonian omnipotence, from the neighbour- 
hood of Peloponnesus, and forced to take shelter, 
some in Sicily, others at Kyr6n6*. We shall in 
a future chapter have to commemorate the turn of 
fortune in their favour. 


* Diodor. xiy. 34 ; Pausan. iv. 26, 2. 
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AGESILAUS KING OP SPARTA.— THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 

The close of the Peloponnesian war, with the vie- b.c. 404 - 
torious organization of the Lacedsemonian empire 
by Lysander, has already been described as a period 
carrying with it increased suffering to those towns 
which had formerly belonged to the Athenian em- 
pire, as compared with what they had endured 
under Athens — and harder dependence, unaccom- 
panied by any species of advantage, even to those 
Peloponnesians and inland cities which had always 
been dependent allies of Sparta. To complete the 
melancholy picture of the Grecian world during 
these years, we may add (what will be hereafter 
more fully detailed) that calamities of a still more 
deplorable character overtook the Sicilian Greeks : 
first, from the invasion of the Carthaginians, who 
sacked Himera, Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Kamarina — next from the overruling despotism of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Snarta alone had been the gainer ; and that to a Trinmph- 
prodigious extent, both in revenue and power. It tionof 
is from this time, and from the proceedings of Ly- the cloie of 
Sander, that various ancient authors dated the com- 
mencement of her degeneracy, which they ascribe 
mainly to her departure from the institutions of 
Lykurgus by admitting gold and silver money. LTsander— 
These metals had before been strictly prohibited ; 
no money being tolerated except heavy pieces of 
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iron, not portable except to a very trifling amount. 
That such was the ancient institution of Sparta, 
under which any Spartan having in his possession 
gold and silver money, was liable, if detected, to pu- 
nishment, appears certain. How far the regulation 
may have been in practice evaded, we have no means 
of determining. Some of the Ephors strenuously op- 
posed the admission of the large sum brought home 
by Lysander as remnant of what he had received 
from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. 
They contended that the admission of so much gold 
and silver into the public treasury was a flagrant 
transgression of the Lykurgean ordinances. But 
their resistance was unavailing, and the new acqui- 
sitions were received ; though it still continued to 
be a penal offence (and was even made a capital 
offence, if we may trust Plutarch) for any individual 
to be found with gold and silver in his possession*. 
To enforce such a prohibition, however, even if 
practicable before, ceased to be practicable so soon 
as these metals were recognised and tolerated in 
the possession, and for the purposes’, of the govern- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a 

• Plutarch, Lysand. e. 17. Compare Xcn. Rep. Laced, vii. G. 

Both Bphorus and Theojmmpus recounted this opposition to the in- 
troduction of gold and silver into Sparta, each mentioning the name of 
one of the Ephors as taking the lead in it. 

There was a considerable body of ancient sentiment, and that too 
among high-minded and intelligent men, which regarded gold and silver 
as a cause of mischief and corruption, and of which the stanza of Ho- 
race (Od. iii. 3) is an echo : — 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Cum terra celat, spemere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in nsus, 

Omne ‘sacrum rapiente dextrd. 
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large sum of coined gold and silver inta Sparta was 
in itself a striking and important phsenomenon, 
when viewed in conjunction with the peculiar cus- 
toms and discipline of the state. It was likely to 
raise strong antipathies in the bosom of an old- 
fashioned Spartan, and probably King Archidamus, 
had he been alive, would have taken part with the 
opposing Ephors. But Plutarch and others have 
criticised it too much as a phaenomenon by itself ; 
whereas it was really one characteristic mark and 
portion of a new assemblage of circumstances, into 
which Sparta had been gradually arriving during 
the last years of the war, and which were brought 
into the most effective action by the decisive suc- 
cess at iEgospotami. The institutions of Lykur- 
gus, though excluding all Spartan citizens, by an 
unremitting drill and public mess, from trade and 
industry, from ostentation, and from luxury — did 
not by any means extinguish in their bosoms the 
love of money ‘ ; while it had a positive tendency 
to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of 
power. The Spartan kings Leotychides and Plei- 
stoanax had both been guilty of receiving bribes ; 
Tissaphernes had found means (during the twentieth 
year of the Peloponnesian war) to corrupt not merely 
the Spartan admiral Astyochus, but also nearly all 
the captains of the Peloponnesian fleet, except the 
Syracusan Hermokrates ; Gylippus, as well as his 
fathfer Kleandrides, had degraded himself by the 
like fraud ; and Anaxibius at Byzantium was 
at all purer. Lysander, enslaved only by 
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* Aristotel. Politic. iL 6, 23. ■' ^ 

*A7ro^cj3i;ic€ Be rcvvdtmotf tov - 

'n6kiv treTroiijKfy Toifs d* ifinfcrw 

VOL. IX. • Y 
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petite for dominion, and himself a remarkable in- 
stance of superiority to pecuniary corruption, was 
thus not the first to engraft that vice on the minds 
of his countrymen. But though he found it already 
diffused among them, he did much to impart to it a 
still more decided predominance, by the immense 
increase of opportunities, and enlarged booty for 
peculation, which his newly- organized Spartan em- 
pire furnished. Not merely did he bring home a 
large residue in gold and silver, but there was a 
much larger annual tribute imposed by him on the 
dependent cities, combined with numerous appoint- 
ments of harmosts to govern these cities. Such 
appointments presented abundant illicit profits, 
easy to acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since 
the decemvirs in each city were eager thus to pur- 
chase forbearance or connivance for their own mis- 
deeds. So many new sources of corruption were 
sufficient to operate most unfavourably on the Spar- 
tan character, if not by implanting any fresh vices, at 
least by stimulating all its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought 
in it, we have only to contrast the speeches of King 
Arcbidamus and of the Corinthians, made in 432 b.c. 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war — with 
the .state of facts at the end of the war, during the 
deven yemrs between the victory of .^gospotami 
and the defeat of Knidus (405-394 b.c.). At the 
former of the, two epochs, Sparta bad no tributary 
subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, while her 
citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts* : about 
334 B.C., thirty-seven years after her defeat at 

• » l^nc^d. L 80. dXXA iroU® frt Trktw tovtov (xptiiMTwp) tXXtmoiitr. 

m\ oCrt w K0I»^ irmnas ix Tap l&iap ipipoiup. 
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Leuktra and her loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks 
the like fact, which had then again become true'; 
but during the continuance of her empire, between 
405 and 394 b.c., she possessed a large public re- 
venue, derived from the tribute of the dependent 
cities. In 432 b.c., Sparta is not merely cautious 
but backward ; especially averse to any action at a 
distance from hpme^: in 404 b.c., after the close 
of the war, she becomes aggressive, intermeddling, 
and ready for dealing with enemies or making ac- 
quisitions remote as well as near®. In 432 b.c., her 
unsocial and exclusive manners against the rest of 
Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her at- 
tributes^ ; while at the end of the war, her foreign 
relations had acquired such great development as 
to become the principal matter of attention for her 
leading citizens as well as for her magistrates ; so 
that the influx of strangers into Sparta, and the 
efflux of Spartans into other parts of Greece, be- 
came constant and inevitable. Hence the strict- 
ness of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on 
many points, and the principal Spartans especially 
struggled by various shifts to evade its obligations. 

' Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 23. ^av\a>s S’ »cai vepl ra Koiva xp^para 
to7s STraprtarat?* ovtf yap cp tm Koivm t^s iroXfwp eotiv ovScp, TroXep^vs 
peyakovs ayayKa{^op€VOVS <j>epfiv’ (la<l>(pov<ri re KOKas, &c. 

Contrast what Plato says in his dialogue of Alkibiades, i. c. 39. 
p. 122 E. about the great quantity of gold and silver then at Sparta. 
The dialogue must bear date at some period between 400—371 B.c. 

® See the speeches of the Corinthian envoys and of King Arcbida- 
mus at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-84 ; compare also viii. 24-96). 

* See the criticisms upon Sparta, about 395bx. and 372B.&^piPflPft 
Hellen. iii. 5, 11-15; vi. 3, 8-11 ). . • ‘ 

^ Thucyd. i. 77. “hfUKTa yap rd t* Kaff ipas auraiit ***> 

&c. About the ^ftajKoirUa of the 
Perikles in Thucyd. i. 138. . v-.- - 
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It was to these leading men that the great prizes 
fell, enabling them to enrich, themselves at the ex- 
pense either of foreign subjects or of the public 
treasury, and tending more and more to aggravate 
that inequality of wealth among the Spartans which 
Aristotle so emphatically notices in his time* ; since 
the smaller citizens had no similar opportunities 
opened to them, nor any industry of their own, to 
guard their properties against gradual subdivision 
and absorption, and to keep them in a permanent 
state of ability to furnish that contribution to the 
mess-table, for themselves and their sons, which 
formed the groundwork of Spartan political fran- 
chise. Moreover the spectacle of such newly- 
opened lucrative prizes — accessible only to that 
particular section of influential Spartan families 
who gradually became known apart from the rest 
under the title of the Equals or Peers — embittered 
the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that 
privileged position, in such a manner as to menace 
the tranquillity of the state — as will presently be 
seen. That sameness of life, habits, attainments, 
aptitudes, enjoyments, fatigues, and restraints, 
which the Lykurgean regulations had so long en- 
forced, and still continued to prescribe, — divesting 
wealth of its principal advantages, and thus keeping 
up the sentiment of personal equality among the 
poorer citizens — ^became more and more eluded by 
the richer, through the venality as well as the ex- 
ample of Ephors and Senators* ; while for those 
who had no means of corruption, it continued un- 
relaxed, except in so far as many of them fell into 
‘Ari»totd.PoUtic.ii.6,10. ‘Aristot. Politic. ii. 6, lfr-18; ii.7.3. 
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a still more degraded coadition by the loss of their 
citizenship. 

It is not merely Isokrat^s^ who attests the cor- 
ruption wrought in the character of the Spartans 
by the possession of that foreign empire which 
followed the victory of .^gospotami — ^but also their 
earnest panegyrist Xenophon, After having warmly 
extolled the laws of Lykurgus or the Spartan insti- 
tutions, he is constrained to admit that his eulogies, 
though merited by the past, have become lament- 
ably inapplicable to that present which he himself 
witnessed. “ Formerly (says he®) the Lacedaemo- 
nians used to prefer their own society and mode- 
rate way of life at home, to appointments as har- 
mosts in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all 
the corruption attending them. Formerly, they 
were afraid to be seen with gold in their possession ; 
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^ Isokrates, de Pace, s, 118-127. 

^ Xen. de Republ. Laced, c. 14. 

Olda yap TTporepov p.€v AaKebaifioviovs alpovptyovs, oiKOi pcrpia 
€\ovTat dXXjjXots o’vmyat paXXov, rj dpfiofoyrap cV rats Tr^ctrt iccu KoXa- 
Kevopivovs 8ta<pB€ip€(rdai. Kai TrpoaO^v p€v otSa aoroff (Po^ovfUvovs, 
)(pv<riov t^ovras (PaipffrOai* vvp 5’ fcrrii^ ovy «al KaWxt>7ri{^op4vovs 
K€KTrja6ai. ^Ema-rapai de koX npoaOev rovrov €V(Ka ^€PT)\a(Tias yiyvo^ 
pevas, Kat drroSrjpetv ovk dirm ptf poihovpyias oi noXtrat djrd rav 

^€V(ov fpmpTrXaivro' vvv d* €m<rTapai rovs doKOvvras npoDTovs fivai 
iorrovbaKoras ojff pTib^TTort Travtovrat appo^ovT€S ctti ^evrfs, Kai rjv p€Vf 
drc €rr€p€XovvTo, ottcos d|iot fUu rp^uirBai' vvv dc ttoXv paXXoy irpaypa^ 
revQvraiy oiras dp^ovaiv, rj ottws djtoi rovrov fo-ovrai. Totyapovv oi 
*EXX 7 ;ves nporepov p^v lovTfS els AaKe^ipova ebeovro avroiv, TfyeitrBat 
€ 7 ri rovs doKoOvros d^iKeiv' vvv d< troXXoi irapcicaXovtriv oXXt^Xovs eiri rd 
dtaica)Xvetv dp^at TrdXtv avrovs. Ovdev pevroi Bet BavpdCeiv rovrcav 
T&v iirf^oyc^v avrots yiyvopevtov, (TreiBrj i^avepot etcrtv ovre rw Be^ irct- 
Bdprvot ovT€ rots AvKovpyov vopots. 

The expression ** taking measures to hinder the Xiacedaemonians £rom 
n g ftii i exercising empire — marks this ti^atise as probably compcraed 
some time between their naval defeat at Knidus, and their land-defeat 
at Leuktra. The former put an end to their maritime empire— the 
latter excluded them from all possibility of recovering it; but during the 
interval between the two, such recovery was by no means impossible. 
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now, there are some who make even an ostentatious 
display of it. Formerly, they enforced their (Xen6- 
lasy or) expulsion of strangers, and forbade foreign 
travel, in order that their citizens might not be 
filled with relaxed habits of life from contact with 
foreigners ; but now, those, who stand first in point 
of influence among them, study above all things to 
be in perpetual employment as harmosts abroad. 
There was a time when they took pains to be 
worthy of headship; but now they strive much 
rather to get and keep the command, than to be 
properly qualified for it. Accordingly the Greeks 
used in former days to come and solicit, that the 
Spartans would act as their leaders against wrong- 
doers ; but now they are exhorting each other to 
concert measures for shutting out Sparta from 
renewed empire. Nor can we wonder that the 
Spartans "have fallen into this discredit, when they 
have manifestly renounced obedience both to the 
Delphian god and to the institutions of Lykurgus.” 

This criticism (written at some period between 
394-371 B.c.) from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta 
is highly instructive. We know from other evi- 
dences how badly the Spartan empire worked for 
the subject cities : we here learn how badly it 
worked for the character of the Spartans themselves, 
and for those internal institutions which even an 
enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign policy, 
still felt constrained to admire*. All the vices, here 
insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various 

‘ The Athenian enroy at Melos says — AjuabaijUvun yap itpos pfv 
a^as avrovs <cal ra fmx'^pui voptpa, liktXara aperij irphi 

Tovs SKKovs — htajiavctrrara &i> hr/juv ra pcv ijSea icaXd vop^miai, rh lii 
^pifttpovra SUaia (Thucyd. v. 105). A judgement, almost exactly the 
same, is pronounced by Polybius (vi. 48). 
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incidents connected with her empire. The mode- 
rate, home-keeping, old-fashioned, backward, dispo- 
sition — of which the Corinthians complain*, but for 
which King Archidamus takes credit, at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war — is found exchanged, 
at the close of the war, for a spirit of aggression 
and conquest, for ambition public as well as private, 
and for emancipation of the great men from the sub- 
duing® equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (426-399 n.c.), and Power of 
Pausanias son of Pleistoanax (408-394 b.c.), were h^is*an-o"~ 
the two kings of Sparta at the end of the war. But 
Lysander, the admiral or commander of the fleet, 
was for the time^ greater than either of the two lavished 

, . , „ , . , , upou him 

kings, who had the right ol commanding only the by sophists 
troops on land. I have already mentioned how his 
overweening dictation and insolence offended not 
only Pausanias, but also several of the Ephors 


' Thucyd. i. 69, 76) 71) 84. dpxo’^orporra vpwv rd emTijdfvpara — 

doKvoi TTpds vpds /xeXXT/ras Ka\ dnoSrjpijTal irpos eVd^/xordrovs : also viii. 24, 
® ^TrdpTTjv dapafrip^poTov (Simonides ap. Plutarch. Agesilaum, c. 1), 
^ See an expression of Aristotle (Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function 
of admiral among the Lacedaemonians — cVt ydp rois ^atriXeuan^, outrt 
HTpaTTjydis dibiois, ^ eVepa ^atrjXfm Ka&€(m}K€. 

This reflection, — which Aristotle intimates that he has borrowed from 
some one else, though without saying from whom must in all proba- 
bility have been founded upon the case of Lysander ; for never after 
Lysander, was there any Lacedteraonian admiral enjoj ing a power which 
could by possibility be termed exorbitant or dangerous. e know 
that during the later years of the Peloponnesian war, much censure 
was cast upon the Lacedaemonian practice of annually changing the 
admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 4), 

The LacedEcmonians seem to have been impressed with these ci-iti- 
cisms, for in the year 395 b.c. (the year before the battle of Knidus) 
they conferred upon King Agesilaus, who was then commanding the 
land anny in Asia Minor, the command of the fleet also— in ordca- to 
secure unity of operations. This had never been done before (Xen. 
Hellen. iii. 4, 28). 




if 
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and leading men at Sparta, as well as Pharnabazus 
the Persian satrap ; thus indirectly bringing about 
the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, 
the partial discouragement of the Dekarchies 
throughout Greece, and the recall of Lysander 
himself from his command. It was not without 
reluctance that the conqueror of Athens submit- 
ted to descend again to a private station. Amidst 
the crowd of flatterers who heaped incense on him 
at the moment of his omnipotence, there were not 
wanting those who suggested that he was much 
more worthy to reign than either Agis or Pausa- 
nias : that the kings ought to be taken, not from 
the first-born of the lineage of Eurysthen^s and 
Prokl^s, but by selection out of all the Herakleids, 
of whom Lysander himself was one' ; and that the 
person elected ought to be not merely a descendant 
of H^rakl^s, but a worthy parallel of H^rakl^s him- 
self. While pseans were sung to the honour of Ly- 
sander at Samos* — while Chcerilus and Antilochus 
composed poems in his praise — while Antimachus (a 
poet highly esteemed by Plato) entered into a formal 
competition of recited epic verses called Lysandria, 
and was surpassed by Nikeratus — there was another 
warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of Halikarnassus, 
named Kleon®, who wrote a discourse proving that 
Lysander had well earned the regal dignity — that 
personal excellence ought to prevail over legitimate 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24. Perhaps he may have been simply a 
member of the tribe ealled Hylleis, who probably called themselves 
Herakleids. Some affirmed that Lysander wished to cause the kings 
to be elected out of all the Spartans, not simply out of the Heraklei^. 
This is less probable. » Duns ap. Athenaeum, xv. p. 696. 

’ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18 j Plutarch, Agesil. c. 20. 
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descent and that the crown ought to be laid open 
to election from the most worthy among the He- 
rakleids. Considering that rhetoric was neither 
employed nor esteemed at Sparta, we cannot rea- 
sonably believe that Lysander really ordered the 
composition of this discourse as an instrument of 
execution for projects preconceived by himself, 
in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor 
or defendant before the Dikastery used to arm 
himself with a speech from Lysias or Demosther 
nes. Kleon would make his court professionally 
through such a prose composition, whether the 
project were first recommended by himself, or cur- 
rently discussed among a circle of admirers ; while 
Lysander would probably requite the compliment 
by a reward not less munificent than that which he 
gave to the indifferent poet Antilochus'. And the 
composition would be put into the form of an ha- 
rangue from the admiral to his countrymen, with- 
out any definite purpose that it should be ever so 
delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an 
audience was frequent with the rhetors in their 
writings, as we may see in Isokrates — especially 
in his sixth discourse, called Archidamus. 

Either from his own ambition, or from the sug- Real posi- 
gestions of others, Lysander came now to conceive kings at 
the idea of breaking the succession of the two regal 
families, and opening for himself a door to reach 
the crown. His projects have been characterised 
as revolutionary ; but there seems nothing in them 
which fairly merits the appellation in the sense 
which that word now bears, if we consider accu- 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17- 
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rately what the Spartan kings were in the year 
400 B.c. In this view the associations connected 
with the title of king, are to a modern reader mis- 
leading. The Spartan kings wCre not kings at all, 
in any modern sense of the term ; not only they 
were not absolute, but they were not even consti- 
tutional kings. They were not sovereigns, nor was 
any Spartan their subject ; every Spartan was the 
member of a free Grecian community. The Spartan 
king did not govern ; nor did he reign, in the sense 
of having government carried on in his name and 
by his delegates. The government of Sparta was 
carried on by the Ephors, w’ith frequent consultation 
of the senate, and occasional, though rare appeals, 
to the public assembly of citizens. The Spartan 
king was not legally inviolable. He might be, and 
occasionally was, arrested, tried, and punished for 
misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. He 
was a self-acting person, a great officer of state ; 
enjoying certain definite privileges, and exercising 
certain military and judicial functions, which passed 
as an universitas by hereditary transmission in his 
family ; but subject to the control of the Ephors as 
to the way in which he performed these duties *. 

^ Anstotle (Polit. v. 1, 5) represents justly the schemes of Lysander 
as gomg irp6s t 6 fitpos rt KiinjtTat rrjs TTokiretas' olov dp^rjv Tiva KOTa- 
oiijinu t) <a/f\eu>. The Spartan kingship is here regarded as dpx^ ns — 
one offiro of state, among others. But Aristotle regards Lysander as 
having intended to detroy the kingship — KaroXCcrai rijr ^aaiXnav — 
which does not appear to have been the fact. The plan of Lysander 
was to retain the kingship, but to render it elective instead of hereditary. 
He wished to place the Spartan kingship substantially on the same 
footing, as that on which the office of the kings or suffetes of Carthage 
stoiffi; who were not hereditary, nor confined to members of the same 
fai^y or Gens, but chosen out of the principal families or Gentes. 
Aristotle, while comparing the /3a<r.XeIt at Sparta with those at Car- 
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Thus, for example, it was his privilege to com- 
mand the army when sent on foreign service ; yet 
a law was made, requiring him to take deputies 
along with him, as a council of war without whom 
nothing was to be done. The Ephors recalled 
Agesilaus when they thought fit ; and they brought 
Pausanias to trial and punishment, for alleged 
misconduct in his command*. The only way in 
which the Spartan kings formed part of the sove- 
reign power in the state, or shared in the exercise 
of government properly so called, was that they 
had votes ex officio in the Senate, and could vote 
there by proxy when they were not present. In 
ancient times, very imperfectly known, the Spartan 
kings seem really to have been sovereigns ; the go- 
vernment having then been really carried on by them 
or by their orders. But in the year 400 b.c., Agis 
and Pausanias had become nothing more than great 
and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bear- 
ing the old title of their ancestors. To throw open 
these hereditary functions to all the members of the 
Herakleid Gens, by election from their number, 
might be a change better or worse : it was a startling 
novelty (just as it would have been to propose, 
that any of the various priesthoods, which were 
hereditary in particular families, should be made 
elective), because of the extreme attachment of 
the Spartans to old and sanctified customs ; but 
it cannot properly be styled revolutionary. The 
Ephors, the Senate, and the public assembly, might 

thage, B8 being generally analogous, pronounces in favour of the Car- 
thaginian election as better than the Spartan hereditary transmission 
(Arist. Polit. ii. 8, 2). 

‘ Thucyd. v. 63 ; Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 25; iv. 2, 1. 
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have made such a change in full legal form, without 
any appeal to violence ; the kings might vote against 
it, but they would have been outvoted. And if the 
change had been made, the Spartan government 
would have remained, in form as well as in principle, 
just what it was before; although the Eurystheneid 
andProkleid families would have lost their privileges. 
It is not meant here to deny that the Spartan kings 
were men of great importance in the state, espe- 
cially when (like Agesilaus) they combined with their 
official station a marked personal energy. But it is 
not the less true, that the associations, connected 
with the title of king in the modern mind, do not 
properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well 
aware that agencies of an unusual character must be 
employed. Quitting Sparta soon after his recall, 
he visited the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus 
Ammon in Libya*, in order to procure, by persuasion 
or corruption, injunctions to the Spartans counte- 
nancing his projects. So great was the general effect 
of oracular injunctions on the Spartan mind, that 
Kleomenes had thus obtained the deposition of King 
Demaratus, — and the exiled Pleistoanax, his own 
return®; bribery having been in both cases the 
moving impulse. But Lysander was not equally 
fortunate. None of these oracles could be induced , 
by any offers, to venture upon so grave a sentence 
as that of repealing the established law of succession 
to the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 

‘ Diodor. xiv. 13 ; Cicero, de Divinat. i. 43, 96 ; Cornel. Nepos, 
Lysand. c. 3. 

’ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 25, from Ephonis. Compare Herodot. vi. 66 ; 
Thucyd. v. 12. 
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priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his 
offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his proceed- 
ing ; upon which accusationLysander was put on his 
trial, but acquitted. The statement that he was 
thus tried and acquitted, I think untrue. But his 
schemes so far miscarried — and he was compelled 
to resort to another stratagem, yet still appealing 
to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. 
There had been born some time before, in one of the 
cities of the Euxine, a youth named Silenus, whose 
mother affirmed that he was the son of Apollo ; an 
assertion which found extensive credence, notwith- 
standing various difficulties raised by the sceptics. 
While making known at Sparta this new birth of a 
son to the god, the partisans of Lysander also spread - 
abroad the news that there existed sacred manu- 
scripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, 
bidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Del- 
phian priests ; not to be touched or consulted until 
some genuine son of Apollo should come forward to 
claim them. With the connivance of some among 
the priests, certain oracles were fabricated agree- 
able to the views of Lysander. The plan was con- 
certed that Silenus should present himself at 
Delphi, tender the proofs of his divine parentage, 
and then claim the inspection of these hidden re- 
cords ; which the priests, after an apparently rigid 
scrutiny, were prepared to grant. Silenus would 
then read them aloud in the presence of all the 
spectators ; and one would be found among them, 
recommending to the Spartans to choose their 
kings out of all the best citizens'. 

' Plutarch, Lyssnd. c. 26. 
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So nearly did this project approach to consum- 
mation, that Silenus actually presented himself at 
Delphi, and put in his claim. But one of the con- 
federates either failed in his courage, or broke down, 
at the critical moment ; so that the hidden records 
still remained hidden. Yet though Lysander was 
thus compelled to abandon his plan, nothing was 
made public about it until after his death. It might 
probably have succeeded, had he found temple-con- 
federates of proper courage and cunning — when we 
consider the profound and habitual deference of the 
Spartans to Delphi ; upon the sanction of which 
oracle the Lykurgean institutions themselves were 
mainly understood to rest. And an occasion pre- 
sently arose, on which the proposed change might 
have been tried with unusual facility and pertinence; 
though Lysander himself, having once miscarried, re- 
nounced his enterprise, and employed his influence, 
which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre to 
another instead of acquiring it for* himself* — like 
IVIucian in reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 

Tacit. Hiator. i. 10. Cui expcditiua fuerit tradere imperium, quam 
obtinere.” 

The general fact of the conspiracy of Lysander to open for himself a 
way to the throne, appears to rest on very sufficient testimony— that of 
I^harus ; to whom perhaps the words (f>aiTl rivts in Aristotle may allude, 
whm he mentions this conspiracy as having been narrated (Polit. v. 
1,6). But Plutanffi, as wdl as K. O. Muller (Hist, of Dorians, iv. 9, 6) 
and others, ernmeonsly represent the intrigues with the (wacle as b^ 
resorted to after Lysander returned from accompanying Agesilaus to 
A^; which k certai^y impossible, since Lysand^ accompanied Age- 
silaus out, in tbe spring of 396 b.c. — did not return to Greece until the 
spring of 395 b.c.— and was then employed, with an interval not greater 
than four or five months, on that expedition against Boeotia wherein he 
was dain. 

ITie topering of Lysander with the oracle must undoubtedly have 
tatei ]daee prhw to the death of Agis-at some time between 4(» b.c. 
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It was apparently about a year after the cam- 
paigns in Elis, that King Agis, now an old man, 
was taken ill at Heraea in Arcadia, and carried 
back to Sparta, where he shortly afterwards ex- 
pired. His wife Timsea had given birth to a son 
named Leotychides, now a youth about fifteen 
years of age\ But the legitimacy of this youth 
had always been suspected by Agis, who had pro- 
nounced, when the birth of the child was first made 
known to him, that it could not be his. He had 
been frightened out of his wife’s bed by the shock 
of an earthquake, which was construed as a warn- 
ing from Poseidon, and was held to be a prohibition 
of intercourse for a certain time ; during which in- 
terval Leotychides was born. This was one story : 
another was, that the young prince was the son of 
Alkibiades, born during the absence of Agis in his 
command at Dekeleia. On the other hand, it was 
alleged that Agis, though originally doubtful of the 
legitimacy of Leotychides, had afterwards retracted 

and 399 b.c. The humiliation which he receiyed in 396 b.c. from 
Agesilaus might indeed have led him to revolve in his mind the renewal 
of his former plans, but he can have had no time to do an)i:hing to- 
wards them. Aristotle (Poht. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humiliation of 
Lysander by the kings as an example of incidents tending to raise dis- 
turbance in an aristocratical government ; but this humiliation pro- 
bably alludes to the manner in which he was thwarted in Attica by Pau- 
sanias in 403 B.c. — which proceeding is ascribed by Plutarch to both 
kings, as well as to their jealousy of Lysander (see Plutarch, Lysand. 
c. 21.^not to the treatment of Lysander by Agesilaus in S96 B.c. 
The mission of Lysander to the despot Dionysius at SvTacuse (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 2) must also have taken place prior to the death of Agis in 
399 B.c. : whether before or after the failure of the stratagem at Delphi, 

is uncertain; perhaps after it. 

‘ The age of Leotychides is approximately marked by the ^ af 
the presence of Alkibiades at Sparta 414-413 b.c. The in^ 
true or false, that thU young man was the son of AUabiades, may be 
held sufBeient as chronolt^cal evidence to certify his age. 
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his suspicions, and fully recognised him ; especially, 
and with peculiar solemnity, during his last illness 
As in the case of Demaratus about a century earlier^ 
— advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded 
by Lysander, to exclude Leotychides, and occupy 
the throne himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not 
by Lainpito the mother of Agis, but by a second 
wife named Eupolia. He was now at the mature 
age of forty®, and having been brought up without 
any prospect of becoming king — at least until very 
recent times — had passed through the unmitigated 
rigour of Spartan drill and training. He was di- 
stinguished for all Spartan virtues : exemplary obe- 
dience to authority, in the performance of his trying 
exercises, military as well as civil — intense emula- 
tion, in trying to surpass every competitor — extra- 
ordinary courage, unremitting energy, as well as 
facility in enduring hardship — perfect simplicity 
and frugality in all his personal habits — extreme 
sensibility to the opinion of his fellow-citizens. 
Towards his personal friends or adherents, he was 
remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for un- 
scrupulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all 
his influence in screening their injustices or short- 
comiags ; while he was comparatively placable and 

* Xea. Helleii. uL 3, 2; pRusanias, iii. 8, 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 3. 

’ Herodot. y. 66. 

* I confess I do not understand how Xenophon can say, in his Agesi- 
laus, i. 6, ’AyipriXao* rolnir fn fUr wos &i> trvxt jWiXci'or. For 
he bimself say s (ii. 28), and it seems weU establi^ed, that Agesilaus died 
at the ^ of above 80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); and his deiRh rniw 
iwve been about 360 b.c. 
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generous in dealing with rivals at home, notwith- 
standing his eagerness to be first in every sort of 
competition \ His manners were cheerful and 
popular, and his physiognomy pleasing ; though in 
stature he was not only small but mean, and though 
he laboured under the additional defect of lameness 
on one leg®, which accounts for his constant re- 
fusal to suffer his statue to be taken®. He was in- 
different to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passion for superiority 
and power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis. Agesilaus 
had never yet been tried in any military command, 
though he had probably served in tlj,^ army either 
at Dekeleia or in Asia. Much of his character there- 
fore lay as yet undisclosed. And his popularity may 
perhaps have been the greater at the moment when 
the throne became vacant, inasmuch as, having 
never been put in a position to excite jealousy, 
he stood distinguished only for accomplishments, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein 
even the poorest citizens were his competitors on 
equal terms. Nay, so complete was the self-con- 
straint, and the habit of smothering emotions, gene- 
rated by a Spartan training, that even the cunning 
Lysander himself did not at this time know him. 
He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 


> Plutarch, AgesUaus, c. 2-5; Xenoph. Agesil. vii. 3; Plutarch, 
Apophth. Laconic, p. 212 D. 

» Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2; Xenoph. Agesil. viii. 1. 

It appears that the mother of Agesilaus was a reiy small won»«,aBd 
that Archidamus had incurred the censure of the Ephors, on dmt eaperid 

ground, for marrying her. 

» Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. 

VOL. IX. ^ 
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friends’, both having been placed as boys in the 
same herd or troop for the purposes of discipline ; 
a strong illustration of the equalising character of 
this discipline, since we know that Lysander was 
of poor parents and condition^. He made the 
mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a dispo- 
sition particularly gentle and manageable ; and this 
was his main inducement for espousing the preten- 
sions of the latter to the throne, after the decease 
of Agis. Lysander reckoned, if by his means Age- 
silaus became king, on a great increase of his own 
influence, and especially on a renewed mission to 
Asia, if not as ostensible general, at least as real 
chief under the titular headship of the new king. 
prrtensioM Accordingly, when the imposing solemnitieswhich 
laus aM marked the funeral of a king of Sparta were 

^ty. terminated®, and the day arrived for installation 
of a new king, Agesilaus, under the promptings 
of Lysander, stood forward to contest the legitim 
macy and the title of Leotychides, and to claim the 
sceptre for himself — a true Herakleid, brother of 
the late King Agis. In the debate, which probably 
took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate but before the assembled citizens besides — 
Lysander warmly seconded his pretensions. Of 
this debate unfortunately we are not permitted to 
know much. We cannot doubt that the mature 
age and excellent reputation of Agesilaus would 
count as a great recommendation, when set against 
an untried youth ; and this was probably the real 
point (since the relationship of both was so near) 


’ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. 

* Xeuoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 1, 


’ notaieb, Lymid. c. 2, 
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upon which decision turned* ; for the legitimacy 
of Leotychides was positively asseverated by his 
mother Timsea^, and we do not find that the ques- 
tion of paternity was referred to the Delphian oracle, 
as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood 
much in the way of Agesilaus — his personal de- 
formity. A lame king of Sparta had never yet 
been known. And if we turn back more than a cen- 
tury to the occurrence of a similar deformity in one 
of the Battiad princes at Kyren4®, we see the Kyre- 
nians taking it so deeply to heart, that they sent to 
ask advice from Delphi, and invited over the Man- 
tineian reformer Demonax. Over and above this 
sentiment of repugnance, too, the gods had specially 
forewarned Sparta to beware of “ a lame reign.” 
Diopeithes, a prophet and religious adviser of high 
reputation, advocated the cause of Leotychides. 

, He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, that 
“ with all her pride she must not sufier a lame 
reign to impair her stable footing'* ; for if she did 
BO, unexampled suffering and ruinous wars would 
long beset her.” This prophecy had already been 
once invoked, about eighty years earlier*, but with 


> Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Xen.^Hellcn. iii. 
3,2; Xen. Agesil. 1, 5->cplm<ra f, ,r«Xcs ««ar«X,ToVrpop 

\aou KOI tS yevfi Kol Tjj ap^Tjjf &C. 

“ Xen. ilellen. iii. 3, 2. This statement contradicts the talk 
to Timmaby Dnris (Plutarch, Agesil. c.3; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2. }. 

» Herodot ir. 161. Si /3oortX-,.7,e rov Ap«cra™ d 

rrah Bdrros, x^Xo'r re e’iv oti: dpr.Vovr. Ol 8c Kt.p,Ko.o. irpor r,» 
KaraXafioi^au avp<Popi,. ?ircp,roe c’r AcX.|,oir, c,rc.p,<ropceour orrm. 
TOOTTou KaTacrT7](rau€voi KoWiara &v oiKtoKv, ^ _ . ••• q k 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3 ; Pausamas, lu. , • 


‘ Diodor. xi. 60. 
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a very diflFerent interpretation. To Grecian leaders, 
like Themistokles or Lysander, it was an accom- 
plishment of no small value to be able to elude in- 
convenient texts or intractable religious feelings, 
by expository ingenuity. And Lysander here raised 
his voice (as Themistokles had done on the rao- 
pientous occasion before the battle of Salamis'), to 
combat the professional expositors ; contending that 
by ” a lame reign,” the god meant, not a bodily 
defect in the king — which might not even be con- 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt^ — 
but the reign of any king who was not a genuine 
descendant of H4rakl^s. 

The influence of Lysander^, combined doubtless 
with a preponderance of sentiment already tending 
towards Agesilaus, caused this effort of interpretative 
subtlety to be welcomed as convincing, and led to 
the nomination of the lame candidate as king. 
There was however a considerable minority, to 
whom this decision appeared a sin against the gods 
and a mockery of the oracle. And though the 
murmurs of such dissentients were kept down by 
the ability and success of Agesilaus during the first 

* Herodot. vii. 143. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 3. is ovk owito, tov O^qv tovto KeXevciv 
<l>v\a^<T6m, fifi TTpoa-irraltras Tis xaXfiir^, dXXa /ioXXof, pfi ovk 

roO y4povs ^(riXfvarr}. 

Congenital lameness wonld be regarded as a mark of divine displea- 
sure, and therefore a disqualification from the throne, as in the case of 
Battus of KyrJnS above noticed. But the words ffaa-CXcia were 
general enough to cover both the cases — superinduced as well as con- 
genital lameness. It is upon this that Lysander founds his inference 
— that the god did not mean to allude to bodily lameness at all. 

^ Pausanias, iii. 8, 5 ; Plutarch, Agesil. e. 3 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 
Justin, vi. 2. 
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years of his reign, yet when, in his ten last years, 
calamity and humiliation were poured thickly upon 
this proud city, the public sentiment came de- 
cidedly round to their view. Many a pious Spartan 
then exclaimed, with feelings of bitter repentance, 
that the divine word never failed to come true at 
last*, and that Sparta was justly punished for having 
wilfully shut her eyes to the distinct and merciful 
warning vouchsafed to her, about the mischiefs of 
a “ lame reign*.” 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time 
acquired the large property left by the late King 
Agis ; an acquisition which enabled him to display 
his generosity by transferring half of it at once to 
his maternal relatives— for the most part poor per- 
sons®. The popularity acquired by this step was 
still farther increased by his manner of conducting 
himself towards the Ephors and Senate. Between 
these magistrates and the kings, there was generally 
a bad understanding. The kings, not having lost 
the tradition of the plenary power once enjoyed by 
their ancestors, displayed as much haughty reserve 
as they dared, towards an authority now become 
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' ''Iff olov, Z> TraiSfS, irpoirtfit^fv Sipap 
Toviros TO Oconponov iipiv 
T^t TToXai^Tov irpoyotas, 

'On fXoKfy, &c. 

This is a splendid chorus of the Trachinite of Sophokles (822) pro- 
claiming their sentiments on the awful death of Ilcraklcs, in the tunic 
of Nessus, which has just been announced as about to happen. 

" Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30 ; Plutarch, Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1 . 
’Ayijo-iXaor fie /SooiXeuu' eSo^e Xa^ta, ovre ra wpos rois Bcovs 
apcpiTTOi, ovre ra irphs avBpamovs, Kplms mfftiat AearrvxiSijV, tp vUar 
avTov dire'Sei^ea d dSfX^dr yvrjtriov, rbv hi xp^irpop Kortipavtvaaptpot 
TOP Trepi rijs x<»X<«V™r. Again, ib. c, 2. Si 'Ay^triXaop eVsiradnjo-* rf 
Xpijo’pM Avo’opSpos. 

» Xen. AgesU. iv. 5; Plntarch, Ages. c. 4. 
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essentially superior to their own. But Agesilaus — 
not less from his own pre-established habits, than 
from anxiety to make up for the defects of his title 
— adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. 
He not only took pains to avoid collision with the 
Ephors, but showed marked deference both to their 
orders and to their persons. He rose from his seat 
whenever they appeared ; he conciliated both Ephors 
and senators by timely presents'. By such judi- 
cious proceeding, as well as by his exact observance 
of the laws and customs®, he was himself the great- 
est gainer. Combined with that ability and energy 
in which he was never deficient, it ensured to him 
more real power than had ever fallen to the lot of 
any king of Sparta ; power, not merely over the 
military operations abroad which usually fell to the 
kings — but also over the policy of the state at 
home. On the increase and maintenance of that 
real power, his chief thoughts were concentrated ; 
new dispositions generated by kingship, which had 
never shown themselves in him before. Despising, 
like Lysander, both money, luxury, and all the out- 
ward show of power — he exhibited, as a king, an 
ultra-Spartan simplicity, carried almost to affecta- 
tion, in diet, clothing, and general habits. But 
like Lysander also, he delighted in the exercise of 
dominion through the medium of knots or factions 
of devoted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppres- 
sion. Though an amiable man, with no disposition 
to t}ranny, and still less to plunder, for his own 
benefit Agesilaus thus made himself the willing 

■ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 4. ! Xen. AgesU. vii. 2. 
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instrument of both, for the benefit of his various 
coadjutors and friends, whose power and conse- 
quence he identified with his own^ 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, 

Sparta was at the maximum of her power, holding 
nearly all the Grecian towns as subject allies, with 
or without tribute. She was engaged in the task 
(as has already been mentioned) of protecting the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian satraps in their 
neighbourhood. And the most interesting portion of 
the life of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness with 
which he espoused, and the vigour and ability with 
which he conducted, this great Pan-hellenic duty. 

It will be seen that success in his very promising 
career was intercepted® by his bad factious sub- 
servience to partisans, at home and abroad — by 
his unmeasured thirst for Spartan omnipotence — 
and his indifference or aversion to any generous 
scheme of combination with the cities dependent 
on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dan- b.c. 398- 
gerous internal conspiracy with which Sparta was 
threatened. The “ lame reign ” was as yet less than conspiracy 
twelve months old, when Agesilaus, being engaged ten-ok^ 
in sacrificing at one of the established state so- 
lemnities, was apprised by the officiating prophet, 
that the victims exhibited menacing symptoms, 
portending a conspiracy of the most formidable 
character. A second sacrifice gave yet worse 

‘ Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3,13-23; 

Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconica, p. 209 F— 212 D. 

See the incident alluded to by Thcopompus ap. Athenmum, juii. 
p. 609. 

“ Isokrates (Orat. v. ut sup.) makes a remark in substance the same. 
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promise ; and on the third, the terrified prophet 
exclaimed, “ Agesilaus, the revelation before us 
imports that we are actually in the midst of our 
enemies.” They still continued to sacrifice, but 
victims were now’ offered to the averting and pre- 
serving gods, with prayers that these latter, by 
tutelary interposition, would keep off" the impend- 
ing peril. At length, after much repetition and 
great difficulty, favourable victims were obtained ; 
the meaning of which was soon made clear. Five 
days afterwards, an informer came before the 
Ephors, communicating the secret, that a danger- 
ous conspiracy was preparing, organized by a citizen 
named Kinadon ‘. 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citi- 
zen, but not one of that select number called The 
Equals or The Peers. It has already been men- 
tioned that inequalities had been gradually growing 
up among qualified citizens of Sparta, tending 
tacitly to set apart a certain number of them under 
the name of The Peers, and all the rest under the 
correlative name of The Inferiors. Besides this, 
since the qualification of every family lasted only 
so long as the citizen could furnish a given contri- 
bution for himself and his sons to the public mess- 
table, and since industry of every kind was incon- 
sistent with the rigid personal drilling imposed upon 
all of them — the natural consequence was, that in 
each generation a certain number of citizens be- 
came disfranchised and dropped oflT. But these dis- 
franchised men did not become Perioeki or Helots, 
They were still citizens, whose qualification, though 
' Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 4. 
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in abeyance, might be at any time renewed by the 
munificence of a rich man' ; so that they too, along 
with the lesser citizens, were known under the de- 
nomination of The Inferiors. It was to this class 
that Kinadon belonged. He was a young man of 
remarkable strength and courage, who had dis- 
charged with honour his duties in the Lykurgean 
discipline^, and had imbibed from it that sense of 
personal equality, and that contempt of privilege, 
which its theory as well as its practice suggested. 
Notwithstanding all exactness of duty performed, 
he found that the constitution, as practically work- 
ed, excluded him from the honours and distinctions 
of the state ; reserving them for the select citizens 
known under the name of Peers. And this exclu- 
sion had become more marked and galling since the 
formation of the Spartan empire after the victory 
of iEgospotami ; whereby the number of lucrative 
posts (harmosties and others) all monopolised by 
the Peers, had been so much multiplied. Debarred 
from the great political prizes, Kinadon was still 
employed by the Ephors, in consequence of his 
high spirit and military sufficiency, in that stand- 
ing force which they kept for maintaining order at 
home'*. He had been the agent ordered on seve- 

* See Vol. II. Ch. vi. p. 483 of this History. 

“ Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 5. Ofros (Kinadon) 6’ veavicrKos koi to flSos 

Kai TtjV evpfoarnSr oo pcPTOt rwu upot<ov. 

The meaning of the term OJ oftoioi fluctuates in Xenophon ; it 
sometimes, as here, is used to signify the pi'ivileged Peers — again De 
Repub. Laced, xiii. 1 ; and Anab. iv. 6, 14. Sometimes again it is used 
agreeably to the Lykurgean theory ; whereby every citizen, who rigor- 
ously discharged his duty in the public drill, belonged to the number 
(Ue Rep. Lac. x. 7). 

There was a variance between the theory and the practice. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. 'YTiypvr^itri koi oXX’ tjSrj 6 Kivd&av rois 
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ral of those arbitrary seizures which they never 
scrupled to employ towards persons whom they 
regarded as dangerous. But this was no satisfac- 
tion to his mind ; nay, probably, by bringing him 
into close contact with the men in authority, it con- 
tributed to lessen his respect for them. He desired 
“to be inferior to no man in Sparta*” — and, his 
conspiracy was undertaken to realise this object by 
breaking up the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the 
general insecurity which pervaded the political 
society of Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret 
police and system of espionage which reached its 
height of unscrupulous efficiency under the title of 
the Krypteia. Such precautions were now more 
than ever requisite ; for the changes in the practical 
working of Spartan politics tended to multiply the 
number of malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors 
as well as the Perioeki and the Neodamodes (manu- 
mitted Helots), into one common antipathy with 
the Helots, against the exclusive partnership of the 
Peers. Informers were thus sure of encourage- 
ment and reward, and the man who now came to 
the Ephors either was really an intimate friend of 
Kinadon, or had professed himself such in order 
to elicit the secret. “ Kinadon (said he to the 
Ephors) brought me to the extremity of the market- 
place, and bade me count how many Spartans there 

’E(j>6pois Toiavra. iii. 3, 7, Ol avvTtrayiievoi fifimv (Kinadon says) 
aaToi 07r\a KfKTrj[i€0a, 

Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. ^rrap tXptti Ta>p ep AaiecSaf/iOi't— 

was the declaration of Kinadon when seized and questioned by the 
Ephors concerning his purposes. Substantially it coincides with Ari- 
stotle (Polit. T. 6, 2) — 5 ipSp^tjs TK &p lUT^xn ri/iSs, owp 
Knw&ur 4 tir ’Aytjirikdm avaripras iviSeaw hr\ rout Swiqn-uirat. 
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were therein. I reckoned up about forty, besides 
the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. Upon my 
asking him why he desired me to count them, he 
replied — Because these are the men, and the only 
men, whom you have to look upon as enemies'; 
all others in the market-place, more than 4000 in 
number, are friends and comrades. Kinadon also 
pointed out to me the one or two Spartans whom 
we met in the roads, or who were lords in the 
country districts, as our only enemies ; every one 
else around them being friendly to our purpose.” 

“ How many did he tell you were the accomplices 
actually privy to the scheme ? ” — asked the Ephors. 

“ Only a few (was the reply) ; but those thoroughly 
trustworthy ; these confidants themselves, however, 
said that all around them were accomplices — Infe- 
riors, Periceki, Neodamodes, and Helots, all alike ; 
for whenever any one among these classes talked 
about a Spartan, he could not disguise his intense 
antipathy — he talked as if he could eat the Spartans 
raw-*. 

“ But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon wide- 
reckon upon getting arms ? ” “ His language was co”tent^*' 

(replied the witness) — We of the standing force 
have our own arras all ready ; and here are plenty conspira- 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 5. 

* Xcu. Ilcllen. iii. 3. S. AvtoI fitvrot na(Tiv ^fjjaorav trvvdBeuai Kal 
elXoKTi Ka't «oSn(ia>Sc(Ti, Kai toIs vwofitiofri, Kai Tols TTfpioUois' omv yap 

TovTois TLS Xoyos yivoLTo TTfpi STTapriaTuv, oidtva dvyatr^ai KpvTTTeip 
TO pTj ov^ ^Setoff av kol ojpwv eaSiciv avTwp. 

The expression is Homeric — wpov ^ej3pa6ois Tlplapov, &c. (Iliad, iv. 

35). The Greeks did not think themselves ohliged to restrain the full 
expression of vindictive feeling. The poet Tlieognis wishes, “ that he 
may one day come to drink the blood of those nho had ill-used him” 

(v, 349 Gaisf.). 
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of knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes 
— on sale in this market-place, to suit an insurgent 
multitude : besides, every man who tills the earth, 
or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which 
will serve as weapons in case of need ; especially 
in a struggle with enemies themselves unarmed.” 
On being asked what was the moment fixed for 
execution — the witness could not tell ; he had been 
instructed only to remain on the spot, and be 
ready *. 

It does not appear that this man knew the name 
of any person concerned, except Kinadon himself. 
So deeply were the Ephors alarmed, that they re- 
frained from any formal convocation even of what 
was called the Lesser Assembly — including the 
Senate, of which the kings were members ex officio, 
and perhaps a few other principal persons besides. 
But the members of this assembly were privately 
brought together to deliberate on the emergency ; 
Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest Kina- 
don at once in Sparta appeared imprudent j since 
his accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would 
be thus admonished either to break out in insur- 
rection, or at least to make their escape. But an 
elaborate stratagem was laid for arresting him out 
of Sparta, without the knowledge of his accomplices. 
The Ephors, calling him before them, professed to 
confide to him (as they had done occasionally be- 
fore) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town 
on the frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and 
there to seize some parties designated by name in 
a formal SkytaM or warrant ; including some of the 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 7. or« vniirinfiv oi iropT/ycX^imw *6j. 
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Aulonite Perioeki — some Helots — and one other 
person by name, a woman of peculiar beauty resi- 
dent at the place, whose influence was understood 
to spread disaffection among all the Lacedaemonians 
who, came thither, old as well as young\ When 
Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with 
him on the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all 
suspicion that they were picking out companions 
with views hostile to him, desired him to go to the 
Hippagretes (or commander of the 300 youthful 
guards called Horsemen, though they were not 
really mounted) and ask for the first six or seven 
men of the guard^ who might happen to be in the 
way. But they (the Ephors) had already held 
secret communication with the Hippagretes, and 
had informed him both whom they wished to be 
sent, and what the persons sent were to do. They 
then dispatched Kinadon on his pretended mission, 
telling him that they should place at his disposal 
three carts, in order that he might more easily 
bring home the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the 
smallest suspicion of the plot laid for him by the 
Ephors ; who, to make their purpose sure, sent 
an additional body of the guards after him, to quell 
any resistance which might possibly arise. But 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8 . ’hyaydv tKtXtvov Ka't Trjt/ yiimiKa, r) KaX- 
Xi'oTi) fifv eXeyfTO airoBi dvai, Xvii<Uv((r6ai 6e emKfi rovs d<f>tKvovn(- 
vovs AaKeSaifioplaJ cal npea-jivTepovs Kal vfarcpovc. 

= Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at Sparta were not mounted ; they were 
a select body of 300 youthful citizens, employed either on home police 
or on foreign service. 

See Herodot. viii. 124 ; Strabo, x. p. 481 ; K. O. Muller, Hiatoty of 
the Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12. s. 6, 6. 
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their stratagem succeeded as completely as they 
could desire. He was seized on the road, by those 
who accompanied him ostensibly for his pretended 
mission. These men interrogated him, put him to 
the torture ^ and heard from his lips the names of 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. 

^EfieWov Se ol a-vWa^ovTfs avTov fiti' Tovs 5e 

7rv0Ofi€Uoi avToVf ypd^j^avTcs UTronepTreLV Trjv raxiiTTqv rois 
pots* OvTto 6 ’ oi €(l>opoi irpds to npaypUf ^fjre Kal popdp inTTfcov 

€7r€p^av ToXs fV * Av\d>vos. 6 ’ dXrjppevov tov dv8pds rjKcif i-mrevSp 

<jiip(OV TO. ovopara div KipaStoi/ «7r€'y/)ai//‘e, Trapaxprjpa top re 
pdpTiP TKrdpfvop Kat tops emKacptiordTovs ^vpf'Kdp^apop. *Sls t' dprjxBrj 
6 Kipddap, Kat rjKiy)^eTO, Kal utpoXdyet irdvra, Kal TOVS ^vpetSoTac 
eXcyf , T^off avTop TjpovTO, Ti Kal ^ovkopepos tovto npaTTOt; 

Polysenus (ii. 1 4, 1 ) in his account of this transaction, e.xpressly men- 
tions that the Hippeis or guards who accompanied Kinadon, put him 
to the torture (aTpe^Xdia-apTes) when they seized him, in order to extort 
the names of his accomplices. Even without express testimony, we 
might pretty confidently have assumed this. From a man of spirit 
like Kinadon, the chief of a conspiraey, they were not likely to obtain 
such betrayal without torture. 

I had affirmed that in the description of this transaction given by 
Xenophon, it did not appear whether Kinadon was able to write or not. 
My assertion was controverted by Colonel Mure (in his Reply to my 
Appendix), who cited the words (j^epatp to opopaTa Stp Kipd8o)p aTreypo^v, 
as containing an affirmation from Xenophon that Kinadon could 
write. 

In my judgement, these words, taken in conjunction with what pre- 
cedes, and with the probabilities of the fact described, do not contain 
such an affirmation. 

The guards were instructed to seize Kinadon, and after having heard 
from Kinadon who his accomplices were, to write the names down and 
send them to the Ephors. It is to be presumed that they executed these 
instructions as given ; the more so, as what they were commanded to do 
was at once the safest and the most natiuwl proceeding. For Kinadon 
was a man distingiushed for personal statnre and courage (tS *?8os *ol 
Trip eUpaxrros, iii. 3, 5), so that those who seized him would find 

it an indispensable precaution to pinion his arms. Assuming even that 
Kinadon could write — yet if he were to write, he must have his right 
arm free. And why should the guards take this risk, when all which 
the Ephors required was, that Kinadon should pronounce the names, to 
be written down by others? With a man of the qualities of Kinadon, 
it probably required the most intense pressure to fwee him to betray 
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his accomplices ; the list of whom they wrote down, 
and forwarded by one of the guards to Sparta. 
The Ephors, on receiving it, immediately arrested 
the parties principally concerned, especially the 
prophet Tisamenus ; and examined them along with 

his comrades, even by word of mouth : it would probably be more dif- 
ficult still, to force him to betray them by the more deliberate act of 
writing. 

I conceive that imrfvs, <l>€p<av ra 6v6fiaTa Z>v 6 Kiva&av aireypa^t 

is to be construed with reference to the preceding sentence, and an- 
nounces the carrying into effect of the instructions then reported as 
given by the Ephors. “A guard came, bearing the names of those 
whom Kinadon had given in.” It is not necessary to suppose that 
Kinadon had written down these names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration of Andokides (De Mysteriis), Py- 
thonikus gives information of a mock celebration of the mysteries, com- 
mitted by Alkibiades and others ; citing as his witness the slave An- 
dromachus ; who is accordingly produced, and states to the assembly 
uinacocewhathe had seen and who were the persons presant — UpSnos p(v 
oSros (Andromachus) ravra ipjjvvire, kw. dire'ypar/rs rovrovs (s. 13). 
It is not here meant to affirai that the slave Andromachus wrote down 
the names of these persons, which he had the moment before publicly 
announced to the assembly. It is by the words rntypa-^c rovTovs that 
the orator describes the public oral announcement made by Androma- 
chus, which was formally taken note of by a secretary, and which led 
to legal consequences against the persons whose names were given in. 

So again, in the old law quoted by Demosthenes (adv. Makast. 
p. 1068), * Away paKpf rat de tov pzf noiovvra ravra 6 ^ovXofievos irpds rdv 

Spxoyra; and in Demosthenes adv.Nikostrat.p. 1247- *A » r&v pd/iaipr^ 
IdtinTj rif airoypw^avrt yiyverat, rrj jrdXei a<f>tT]pf. compare also Lysias, De 
BoniaAristophanis,Or.xix.s. 53 ; it is not meant to af&rm that 6 djroypa- 
<pa>v was required to perform his process in writing, or was necessarily 
■ able to write. A citizen who could not write might do this, as well as 
one who could. He informed against a certain person as delinquent} 
he informed of certain articles of property, as belonging to the estate of 
one whose property had been confiscated to the city. The information, 
as well as the name of the informer, was taken down by the official 
person — whether the informer could himself write or not. 

It appears to me that Kinadon, having been interrogated, told to the 
guards who first seized him, the names of his accomplices— -just Im ke 
told these names afterwards to the Ephors (icai roiir (wefddraf fXrye){ 
and this, whether he was, or was not, able to write; a point, which 
the passage of Xenophon noway determine*. 
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Kinadon, as soon as he was brought prisoner. 
They asked the latter, anjong other questions, what 
was his purpose in setting on foot the conspiracy ; 
to which he replied — “ I wanted to be inferior to 
no man at Sparta.” His punishment was not long 
deferred. Having been manacled with a clog round 
his neck to which his hands were made fast — he 
was in this condition conducted round the city, 
with men scourging and pricking him during the 
progress. His accomplices were treated in like 
manner, and at length all of them were put to 
death*. . 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, 
of this unsuccessful conspiracy. He probably de- 
rived his information from Agesilaus himself ; since 
we cannot easily explain how he could have other- 
wise learnt so much about the most secret manoeu- 
vres of the Ephors, in a government proverbial for 
constant secrecy, like that of Sparta. The narra- 
tive opens to us a glimpse, though sadly transient 
and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spartan 
government. We were av/are, from earlier evidences, 
of great discontent prevailing among the Helots, and 
to a certain extent among the Perioeki. Bat the 
incident here described presents to us the first mani- 
festation of a body of malcontents among the Spar- 
tans themselves ; malcontents formidable both from 
energy and position, like Kinadon and the prophet 
Tisamenus. Of the state of disaffected feeling in the 
provincial townships of Laconia, an impressive proof 
is afforded by the case of that beautiful W’oman who 
was alleged to be so active in political proselytisra at 
* Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. 
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Aulon ; not less than by the passionate expressions 
of hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer 
himself. Though little is known about the details, 
yet it seems that the tendency of affairs at Sparta was 
to concentrate both power and property in the hands 
of an oligarchy ever narrowing among the citizens ; 
thus aggravating the dangers at home, even at the 
time when the power of the state was greatest abroad, 
and preparing the way for that irreparable humi- 
liation which began with the defeat of Leuktra. 

It can hardly be doubted that much more wide- 
spread discontent came to the knowledge of the 
Ephors than that which is specially indicated in 
Xenophon. And such discovery may probably 
have been one of the motives (as had happened in 
424 B.c. on occasion of the expedition of Brasidas 
into Thrace) which helped to bring about the Asiatic 
expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet for brave mal- 
contents on distant and lucrative military service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in 
Asia Minor for near three years, against Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus, with so much efficiency 
and success, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues which 
those satraps either transmitted to court or enjoyed 
themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone up to 
Susa (during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 b.c.), 
and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted 
under himself and Tissaphernes in 396 b.c. against 
Derkyllidas in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing 
the maritime war against Sparta*. 

It is now that we hear again mentioned the name 

' Diodor. xiv. 39 ; Xen. HeHen. iii. 3, 13. 
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of Konon, who having saved himself with nine tri- 
remes from the defeat of JEgospotami, had remained 
for the last seven years under the protection of 
Evagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus. Konon, 
having married at Salamis, and having a son' born 
to him there, indulged but faint hopes of ever re- 
turning to his native city, when, fortunately for 
him as well as for Athens, the Persians again be- 
came eager for an efficient admiral and fleet on 
the coast of Asia Minor. Through representations 
from Pharnabazus, as well as from Evagoras in 
Cyprus — and through correspondence of the latter 
with the Greek physician Ktesias, who wished to 
become personally employed in the negotiation, and 
who seems to have had considerable influence with 
Queen Parysatis* — orders were obtained, and funds 
provided, to equip in Phoenicia and Kilikia a nu- 
merous fleet, under the command of Konon. While 
that ofiicer began to show himself, and to act with 
such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty 
in number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
from Kilikia to Kaunus® — further preparations were 
vigorously prosecuted in the Phoenician ports, in 
order to make up the fleet to 300 sail"*. 

* Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis Aristophanis) s. 38. 

’ See Ktesias, Fragmenta, Persica, c. 63, ed. Bahr ; Plutarch, Artax. 
c. 21. 

We cannot make out these circumstances with any distinctness ; but 
the general fiact is plainly testihed, and is besides very probable. An- 
other Grecian surgeon (besides Ktesias) is mentioned as concerned — 
Polykritus of Mende ; and a Kretan dancer named Zeno— both esta- 
bUshed at the Persian court. 

There is no part of the narrative of Ktesias, the loss of which is so 
much to be regretted as this j relating transactions, in which he was 
himself concerned, and seemingly giving original letters. 

• Diodor. xiv. 39-79. < Xen. Ilellen. iii. 4, 1. 
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It was by a sort of accident that news of such AgesUaus « 
equipment reached Sparta — in an age of the world land-force* 
when diplomatic residents were as yet unknown, jccomt’ 

A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having ^y“amier 
visited the Phoenician ports for trading purposes, 
brought back to Sparta intelligence of the prepara- 
tions which he had seen, sufficient to excite much 
uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel 
among themselves, and communicating with their 
neighbouring allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance 
of Lysander, stood forward as a volunteer to solicit 
the command of a land-force for the purpose of 
attacking the Persians in Asia. He proposed to 
take with him only thirty full Spartan citizens or 
Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers ; 

2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom 
the Ephors were probably glad to send away, and 
who would be selected from the bravest and most 
formidable ; and 6000 hoplites from the land- 
allies, to whom the prospect of a rich service 
against Asiatic enemies would be tempting. Of 
these thirty Spartans Lysander intended to be the 
leader, and thus, reckoning on his pre-established 
influence over Agesilaus, to exercise the real com- 
mand himself without the name. He had no se- 
rious fear of the Persian arms, either by land or 
sea. He looked upon the announcement of the 
Phcenician fleet to be an empty threat, as it had so 
often proved in the mouth of Tissaphernes during 
the, late war ; while the Cyreian expedition had in- 
spired him further with ardent hopes of another 
successful Anabasis, or conquering invasion of Per- 
sia from the sea-coast inwards. But he had still 

2 A 2 
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more at heart to employ his newly- acquired ascend- 
ency in re-establishing everywhere the Dekarchies, 
which had excited such intolerable hatred and exer- 
cised so much oppression, that even the Ephors had 
refused to lend positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or 
modified*. If the ambition of Agesilaus was com- 
paratively less stained by personal and factious an- 
tipathies, and more Pan-hellenic in its aim, than 
that of Lysander — it was at the same time yet more 
unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great 
King, whom he dreamt of dethroning, or at least 
of expelling from Asia Minor and the coast®. So 
powerful was the influence exercised by the Cyreian 
expedition over the schemes and imagination of 
energetic Greeks ; so sudden was the outburst of 
ambition in the mind of Agesilaus, for which no 
one before had given him credit. 

Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest 
men in Greece, it turned out to be rash and improvi- 
dent, so far as the stability of the Lacedaemonian 
empire was concerned. That empire ought to have 
been made sure by sea, where its real danger lay, 
before attempts were made to extend it by new in- 
land acquisitions. And except for purposes of 
conquest, there was no need of farther reinforce- 
ments in Asia Minor ; since Derkyllidas was already 
there with a force competent to make head against 
the satraps. Nevertheless the Lacedaemonians em- 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1. iXiriSas f^owa /leyaXas aip^a-eiv /Sao-tXca, 
&c. Compare iv. 2, 3. 

Xen. Agesilaus, i. 36. cmvotav koi e\7rt^av KOTaKvirav ttjp eiri ttjp 
'XXX^da arpartvtTaaav irpinpov dpx^v, &c. 
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braced the plaa eagerly; the more so, as envoys 
were sent from many of the subject cities, by the 
partisans of Lysander and in concert with him, to 
entreat that Agesilaus might be placed at the head 
of the expedition, with as large a force as he re- 
quired'. 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the 
proposed number of men from the allies, since there of the Spar- 
was great promise of plunder for the soldiers in to serve m 
Asia. But the altered position of Sparta with 
respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed by 
the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, to take Corinth, 

• • mi 1 - 1 , andAthens. 

any part in the expedition. Ihe refusal of Corinth, 
indeed, was excused professedly on the ground of a 
recent inauspicious conflagration of one of the tem- 
ples in the city ; and that of Athens, on the plea of 
weakness and exhaustion not yet repaired. But 
the latter, at least, had already begun to conceive 
some hope from the projects of Konon®. 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about AgesUaus 
to take the command and pass into Asia, lent pe- wmseif 
culiar importance to the enterprise. The Spartan memnoa— 
kings, in their function of leaders of Greece, con- Sacrifice at 
ceived themselves to have inherited the sceptre of auIis— is 

* contemp- 

Agamemnon and Orestes’; and Agesilaus, espe- ‘“ousiyhin 
daily, assimilated his expedition to a new Trojan the The. 
war — an effort of united Greece, for the purpose of 
taking vengeance on the common Asiatic enemy of 
the Hellenic name. The sacrifices having been 
found favourable, Agesilaus took measures for the 
transit of the troops from various ports to Ephesus. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 5. 

Xen. llellen. iii. 5, 5; Pausan. iii. 9 , 1. 

^ Herodot. i. 68; vii. loll; Pausan. iii. 16 6. 
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But he himself, with one division, touched in his 
way at Geraestus, the southern point of Euboea ; 
wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at Aulis, 
(the port of Boeotia nearly opposite to Geraestus on 
the other side of the strait) where Agamemnon had 
offered his memorable sacrifice immediately previous 
to departure for Troy. It appears that he both 
went to the spot, and began the sacrifice, without 
asking permission from the Thebans ; moreover he 
was accompanied by his own prophet, who con- 
ducted the solemnities in a manner not consistent 
with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel 
of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the 
Thebans, resenting the proceeding as an insult, 
sent a body of armed men, and compelled him to 
desist from the sacrifice i. Not taking part them- 
selves in the expedition, they probably considered 
that the Spartan king was presumptuous in assu- 
ming to himself the Pan-hellenic character of a 
second Agamemnon ; and they thus inflicted a 
humiliation which Agesilaus never forgave. 


Bc. 396. Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the 

of time when Derkyllidas had recently concluded his 

jagj armistice with Tissaphernes and Phariiabazus ; 

iMOTB- an armistice, intended to allow time for mutual 
dndes a • • , , . 

freahami- commumcation both with Sparta and the Persian 
■ngsa- court. On being asked by the satrap what was his 
purpose in coming, Agesilaus merely renewed the 
demand which had before been made by Derkyllidas 
— of autonomy for the Asiatic Greeks. Tissa- 


phernes replied by proposing a continuation of the 


’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 3, 4; iii. 5, 5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 6; Pau- 
sbh. iii. 9 , 2 . 
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same armistice, until he could communicate with 
the Persian court — adding that he hoped to be em- 
powered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice 
was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three 
months ; Derkyllidas (who with his army came now 
under the command of Agesilaus) and Herippidas 
being sent to the satrap to receive his oath, and 
take oaths to him in return*. 

While the army was thus condemned to tempo- 
rary inaction at Ephesus, the conduct and position 
of Lysander began to excite intolerable jealousy in 
the superior officers ; and most of all, in Agesilaus. 
So great and established was the reputation of Ly- 
sander — whose statue had been erected at Ephesus 
itself in the temple of Artemis® as well as in many 
other cities — that all the Asiatic Greeks looked npon 
him as the real chief of the expedition. That he 
should be real chief, under the nominal command 
of another, was nothing more than what had hap- 
pened before, in the year wherein he gained the 
great victory of jEgospotami — the Lacedaemonians 
having then also sent him out in the ostensible 
capacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in 
order to save the inviolability of their own rule that 
the same man should not serve twice as admiral®. 
It was through the instigation of Lysander, and 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. -4, 5, 6; Xen. Agesilaus, i. 10. 

The term of three months is siiccified only in the latter passage. The 
former armistice of Derkylh das w as probably not expired when Agesi- 
laus first arrived. 

’ Pausan. vi. 3, 6. 

’ Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 7. This rule does not seem to have been ad- 
hered to afterwards. Lysander was sent out again as commander in 
403 B.c. It is possible indeed, that he may have been again sent out 
as nominal secretary to some other person named as commander. 
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army and to 
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with a view to his presence, that the decemvirs and 
other partisans in the subject cities had sent to 
Sparta to petition for Agesilaus ; a prince as yet 
untried and unknown. So that Lysander — taking 
credit, with truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus 
first the crown, next this important appointment — 
intended for himself, and was expected by others, 
to exercise a fresh turn of command, and to reno- 
vate in every town the discomfited or enfeebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to 
Ephesus to greet his arrival, and a crowd of peti- 
tioners w'ere seen following his steps everywhere ; 
while Agesilaus himself appeared comparatively 
neglected. Moreover Lysander resumed all that 
insolence of manner which he had contracted during 
his former commands, and which on this occasion 
gave the greater offence, since the manner of Age- 
silaus w^ both courteous and simple in a peculiar 
degree*. 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Ly- 
sander had been named to preside, finding them- 
selves neither consulted by him, nor solicited by 
others, were deeply dissatisfied. Their complaints 
helped to encourage Agesilaus, who w^as still more 
keenly wounded in his own personal dignity, to 
put forth a resolute and imperious strength of 
will, such as he had not before been known to pos- 
sess. He successively rejected every petition pre- 
ferred to him by or through Lysander ; a systematic 
purpose, which, though never formally announced®, 

' Plutarch, Agesilaus, e. /. 

® The sarcastic remarks which Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, calling 
Lysander ‘ my meftt-distributor are not warranted 
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was presently discerned by the petitioners, by the 
Thirty, and by Lysander himself. The latter thus 
found himself not merely disappointed in all his 
calculations, but humiliated to excess, though with- 
out any tangible ground of complaint. He was 
forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention 
was an injury and not a benefit to them ; that they 
must desist from obsequious attentions to him, and 
must address themselves directly to Agesilaus. 

With that prince he also remonstrated on his own 
account — “ Truly, Agesilaus, you know how to de- 
grade your friends.” — “ Ay, to be sure (was the 
reply), those among them who want to appear 
greater than I am ; but such as seek to uphold me, 

I should be ashamed if I did not know how to repay 
with due honour.” — Lysander was constrained to 
admit the force of this reply, and to request, as the 
only means of escape from present and palpable 
humiliation, that he might be sent on some mission 
apart; engaging to serve faithfully in whatever 
duty he might be employed 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable “ 
to Agesilaus than to himself, being readily assented command 
to, he was dispatched on a mission to the Helles- lespont— 
pont. Faithful to his engagement of forgetting able service 
past offences and serving with zeal, he found means 
to gain over a Persian grandee named Spithridates, 

Xenophon, and seem not to be probable under the circumstances (Plu- 
tarch, Lysand. c. 23 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8). 

' Xen. Hellen. hi. 4, 7-10; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7-8; Plutaroh, 

Lysand. c. 23. 

It is remarkable that in the Opusculum of Xenophon, a special Pa- 
negyric called Agesilaus, not a word is ssud about tbb highly charac- 
teristic proceeding between .Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephesus; nor 
indeed is the name of Lysander once mentioned. 
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who had received some offence from Pharnabazus. 
Spithridates revolted openly, carrying a regiment 
of 200 horse to join Agesilaus ; who was thus en- 
abled to inform himself fully about the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia 
in the neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hel- 
lespont \ 

b.c. 396 . The army under Tissaphernes had been already 
nS^breSs powerful at the moment when his timidity induced 
^rith Age conclude the first armistice W'ith Derkyllidas. 

siiaus, irho But additional reinforcements, received since the 

makes war • i • • 

upon him conclusion of the second and more recent armistice, 
na^azus — had raised him to such an excess of confidence, 
forthepm. cven before the stipulated three months had 
expired, he sent to insist on the immediate departure 
Agesilaus from Asia, and to proclaim war forth- 
with, if such departure were delayed. While this 
message, accompanied by formidable reports of the 
satrap’s force, filled the army at Ephesus with 
mingled alarm and indignation, Agesilaus accepted 
the challenge with cheerful readiness ; sending 
word back that he thanked the satrap for perjuring 
himself in so flagrant a manner, as to set the gods 
against him and ensure their favour to the Greek 
side®. Orders were forthwith given, and contin- 
gents summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a 
forward movement southward, to cross theMasander, 
and attack Tissaphernes in Karia, where he usually 
resided. The cities on the route were required to 
provide magazines, so that Tissaphernes, fully an- 
ticipating attack in this direction, caused his in- 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 10. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4 , 11, 12 ; Xen. Agesil. i. 12-14 ; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 9. 
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fantry to cross into Karia, for the purpose of acting 
on the defensive ; while he kept his numerous 
cavalry in the plain of the Mseander, with a view 
to overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in 
his march over that level territory towards the Ka- 
rian hills and rugged ground. But the Lacedaemo- 
nian king, having put the enemy on this false 
scent, suddenly turned his march northward towards 
Phrygia and the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissa- 
phernes took no pains to aid his brother satrap, 
who on his side had made few preparations for de- 
fence. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little or no 
resistance, took many towns and villages, and col- 
lected abundance of provisions, plunder, and slaves. 
Profiting by the guidance of the revolted Spithri- 
dates, and marching as little as possible over the 
plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed in- 
cursions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, 
the residence of the satrap himself near the Pro- 
pontis. Near the satrapic residence, however, his 
small body of cavalry, ascending an eminence, came 
suddenly upon an equal detachment of Persian 
cavalry, under Rhathines and Bagseus ; who at- 
tacked them vigorously, and drove them back with 
some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus 
himself coming up with the hoplites. The effect 
of such a check (and there were probably others of 
the same kind, though Xenophon does not specify 
them) on the spirits of the army was discouraging. 
On the next morning, the sacrifices being found 
unfavourable for farther advance, Agesilaus gave 
orders for retreating towards the sea. He reached 
Ephesus about the close of autumn ; resolved to 
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employ the winter in organizing a more powerful 
cavalry, which experience proved to be indispen- 
sable*. 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more 
lucrative than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon 
to bring to view different merits of his hero Agesi- 
laus ; in doing which he exhibits to us ancient 
warfare and Asiatic habits on a very painful side. 
In common both with Kallikratidas and Lysander, 
though not with the ordinary Spartan commanders, 
Agesilaus was indifferent to the acquisition of money 
for himself. But he was not the less anxious to 
enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive at 
unwarrantable modes of acquisition for their benefit. 
Deserters often came in to give information of rich 
prizes or valuable prisoners ; which advantages, if 
he had chosen, he might have appropriated to him- 
self. But he made it a practice to throw both the 
booty and the honour in the way of some favourite 
officer ; just as we have seen (in a former chapter), 
that Xenophon himself was allowed by the army to 
capture Asidates and enjoy a large portion of his 
ransom^. Again when the army in the course of 
its march was at a considerable distance from the 
sea, and appeared to be advancing farther inland, 
the authorized auctioneers, whose province it was to 
sell the booty, found the buyers extremely slack. 


' Xen. HeUen. iii, 4, 13—15 ; Xen. Agesil. i. 23. ’EttfI fievrot ov3e ip 
Tj! ^pvyla api ri nillta iSvparo irTparfifo-Bat, dia tij» ^appo^a^ou 
anrciop, &c. 

Plutaroh, Agesil. c. 9. 

These military operations of Agesilaus are loosely adverted to in the 
early part of c. 79 of the fourteenth Book of Diodorus. 

» Xen. Age^. i. 19; Xen. Anabas. vii. 8, 20-23 ; Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerrmd. Prsecept. p. 809 B. See above. Chapter Ixxii. of this History. 
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It was difficult to keep or carry what was bought, 
and opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. 
Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to 
sell upon credit, without insisting on ready money 
— at the same time gave private hints to a few 
friends that he was very shortly about to return to 
the sea. The friends thus warned, bidding for the 
plunder on credit and purchasing at low prices, 
were speedily enabled to dispose of it again at a 
seaport, with large profits*. 

We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative 
graces procured for Agesilaus many warm admirers; 
though the eulogies of Xenophon ought to have 
been confined to another point in his conduct, now 
to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while securing for 
his army the plunder of the country over which he 
carried his victorious arms, took great pains to 
prevent both cruelty and destruction of property. 
When any town surrendered to him on terms, his 
exactions were neither ruinous nor grossly humilia- 
ting®. Amidst all the plunder realised, too, the 
most valuable portion was, the adult natives of both 
sexes, hunted down and brought in by tbe preda- 
tory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. 
Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these poor 
victims from ill-usage ; inculcating upon his soldiers 
the duty, “ not of punishing them like wrong-doers, 
but simply of keeping them under guard as men®.” 

* Xen. Agesil. i. 18. Trarrcs Tra^TrX^Or) j^rjfiara T\a^ov. 

* Xen. Agesil. i. 2(1-22. 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19; Xen. Age^. i. 28. tov® t»i» 
HKitTKOixivovs /SopjSopovf. 

So the word ^f^trrris, used in reference to the fleet, means the com- 
mander of a predatoiy Tesael or privateer (Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 30). 
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It was the practice of the poorer part of the native 
population often to sell their little children for ex- 
portation to travelling slave merchants, from inabi- 
lity to maintain them. The children thus pur- 
chased, if they promised to be handsome, were 
often mutilated, and fetched large prices as eunuchs, 
to supply the large demand for the harems and re- 
ligious worship of many Asiatic towns. But in their 
haste to get out of the way of a plundering army, 
these slave merchants were forced often to leave 
by the way-side the little children whom they had 
purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or 
starvation. In this wretched condition, they were 
found by Agesilaus on his march. His humane 
disposition prompted him to see them carried to a 
place of safety, where he gave them in charge of 
those old natives whom age and feebleness had 
caused to be left behind as not worth carrying off. 
By such active kindness, rare indeed in a Grecian 
general, towards the conquered, he earned the gra- 
titude of the captives, and the sympathies of every 
one around*. 

* Xen. Agesii. i. 21. Kal ttoWokis fiiy 7rpoijy6pev€ rots oTpartaTats 
Tovs dXKTKopevovs ddtKovs Ttpcop€i(r0aif dXX’ dvBp^- 

novs SpTas <f}v\d<T<r€iP» lloXXd/cif onore pfracrTparoTred^votTO, 
ti ai<r3oiTO KaTaXtXfippeva waiSdpia piKpd ipiropav, (d ttoX- 
Xol indtXovVf Bid to vopi^av BvvairBai dv (jiipetv avrd 
Tpfff>€tv) incptXrro Kai rovriav, wrois ovyKopi^oird Trot* rots 5* av Bid 
yUpQS KardXfXtipp^pois aij^aXdtrois Troao-frarrep fTTipcXtla-Bai avratp, 
w ftiyrc virh KVpSfP, prjff vrrd XvKayp, Bia(t}9€tpoiPTO. ''floTe oif poPov 
oi itvp0opdp€pot TOVTcif dXXd #cat ourot oi iXMiTKdpepoif €vp€P€Ts 
iyiyvopTo. 

Herodotus affirms that the Thracians also sold their children for 
exportation — jrwXevo-t rd rtKpa eir* t^ayary^ (Herod, v. 6) ; compare 
Fhilostratus, Vit. Apollon, viii. 7-12, p. and Ch. xvL VoL III. 
p.-291 oi this History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian merdiant Panionius (like the 
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This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse 
of the ancient world in reference to details which 
Grecian historians rarely condescend to unveil, de- 
monstrates the compassionate disposition of Age- 
silaus. We find in conjunction with it another 
anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of his cha- 
racter. The prisoners who had been captured du- 
ring the expedition were brought to Ephesus, and 
sold during the winter as slaves for the profit of the 
army. Agesilaus — being then busily employed in 
training his troops to military efficiency, especially 
for the cavalry service during the ensuing campaign 
— thought it advisable to impress them with con- 
tempt for the bodily capacity and prowess of the 
natives. He therefore directed the heralds who 
conducted the auction, to put the prisoners up to 
sale in a state of perfect nudity. To have the body 
thus exposed, was a thing never done, and even 

lenaus mango ” in Alartlal — “ Sed Mitylcnaci roseus mangouis ephebus” 
Martial, vii. 79 ) — as having conducted on a large scale the trade of pur- 
chasing boys, looking out for such as were handsome, to supply the 
great demand in the East for eunuchs, who were supposed to make 
better and more attached servants. Ilcrodot.viii. 105. ok<os yap Krga-atro 
(Panionius) Trmdav ci5ros ttrappevovs, (KTapvwVf ayivitav cVwXrr eV 
Snpdtr Tf aai ’^E<f>ta'ov ^jjpaToiv peyoXur* Trapa yap Toiai ^ap^apoim 
Ttptartpot dm oi einawp^oi, 7r*<7Ttor dv(Ka rgs TrdoT^S, rwv fvvov^tov. 
Boys were necessary, as the operation was performed in childhood or 
youth — TraiSfs (KTopiai (Ilerodot. vi. 6-U2 : compare iii. -IS). The Ba- 
bylonians, in addition to their large pecuniary tribute, had to furnish to 
the Persian court annually 500 TruiSar (KTopias (IBrodot. iii. 02). For 
some farther remarks on the preference of the Persians both for the 
persons and the sen ices of ftcoDyni, sec Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xxi. 
p. 2/0 ; Xenoph. Cyropicd. vii. 5, (il^tio. Ilellanikus (Fr. l().9,ed. Didot) 
affirmed that the Persians had derived both the jiersons so employed, 
and the habit of employing them, from the Babylonians. 

When Mr. Hanway was travelling near the Caspian, among the Kal- 
mucks, little children of two or three years of age, were often tendered 
to him for sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway’s Travels, ch. xvi. 

p. 66, 66). 
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held disgraceful, by the native Asiatics ; while 
among the Greeks, the practice was universal for 
purposes of exercise — or at least had become uni- 
versal during the last two or three centuries — for 
we are told that originally the Asiatic feeling on this 
point had prevailed throughout Greece. It was one 
of the obvious differences between Grecian and 
Asiatic customs* — that in the former, both the 
exercises of the palaestra, as well as the matches in 
the solemn games, required competitors of every 
rank to contend naked. Agesilaus himself stripped 
thus habitually ; Alexander prince of Macedon had 
done so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium® — also 
the combatants out of the great family of the Diago- 
rids of Rhodes, when they gained their victories in 
the Olympic pankratium — and all those other noble 
pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended from 
gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth 
his complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave 
special orders to put up the Asiatic prisoners to 
auction naked ; not at all by way of insult, but in 
order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek soldier, as 
he contemplated them, how much he gained by his 
own bodily training and frequent exposure — and 
how inferior was the condition of men whose bodies 
never felt the sun or wind. They displayed a white 
skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped 
muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in car- 
riages instead of walking or running ; from whence 

' Herodot. i. 10. mpa yap roun AiiSoitn, 8e Trapa roia-t 

dXXoun liap^apoUTty xat 3i/3pa 6(f>0rjyai yvpvhv^ is aur^pijv peyaKtpi 

^t. Compare Thucj d. i. 6; Plato, Republic, t. 3, p. 462 D. 

’ Harodot. t. 22. 
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we indirectly learn that many of them were men in 
wealthy circumstances. And the purpose of Age- 
silaus was completely answered ; since his soldiers, 
when they witnessed such evidences of bodily in- 
competence, thought that “ the enemies against 
whom they had to contend were not more formi- 
dable than women*.” Such a method of illustrating 
the difference between good and bad physical train- 
ing, would hardly have occurred to any one except 
a Spartan, brought up under the Lykurgean roles. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision Efforts of 
of his soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, 
he kept them throughout the winter under hard 

, ^ procure 

work and drill, as well in the palaestra as in arms, cavalry. 

A force of cavalry was still wanting. To procure 
it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks in the various 
Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horseback ; 
giving each of them leave to exempt himself, how- 
ever, by providing a competent substitute and 
equipment — man, horse, and arms'^. Before the 
commencement of spring, an adequate force of ca- 

’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. 'Hyoiiuros de, xai ru KaTa(l>poiitiv ran 
TToXf/uav pi)fu)v Tira wphs ri pd^^evdai, npotine Tolt Krjpv^i, 

Tovs inti Tuv XijotSp SkurKoptyovs ^ap^dpovt yvpvovs ■naXCiv. 'Opavres 
oyy ol iTTpaTiaTat XevKois piy, Sid rd ptjStnoTe c nSvfa-Sai, pdXaKovs 
6c KOI aTToyovSf dta r6 act eV d^ijpdriyy cipat, cpo/ticap, ovSev SioiTfiv 
rdy ndXypov rj ct ywai^t 3c'ot paxtaBm. 

Xen. Agesil. i. 28 — where he has it — -nloyat 6c teat tirroroar, Std to 
del cV oxrjpdrav clvai (Polyajnus, ii. 1,5; Plutarcli, Agesil. c. 9). 

Frontimis (i. 18) recounts a proceeding sonienhat similar on the part 
of Gelon, after his great vietoiy over the Carthaginians at Himera in 
Sicily: — “ Gelo Syracusaruin tyrannus, hello adversus Peenos Buscepto, 
cum multos cepisset, infirmissiiiiuui quemque prsecipue es autdliaribiu, 
qui nigerrimi erant, nndatum in conspectu anorum prodoxit, ut per- 
suaderet contemuendos.” 

’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 15 ; Xen. Agesil. i. 2.3. Compare what is re- 
lated about Scipio Afneanns — Livy, xxix. 1. 

VOL. IX. 2 B 
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valry was thus assembled at Ephesus, and put into 
tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole winter, 
that city became a place of arms, consecrated to 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as 
well as in the palaestra, Agesilaus himself was fore- 
most in setting the example of obedience and hard 
work. Prizes were given to the diligent and impro- 
ving, among hoplites, horsemen, and light troops ; 
while the armourers, braziers, leather-cutters, &c,, 
all the various artisans whose trade lay in muni- 
ments of war, were in the fullest employment. “ It 
was a sight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, 
who was doubtless present and took part in it), to 
see Agesilaus and the soldiers leaving the gymna- 
sium, all with wreaths on their heads ; and marching 
to the temple of Artemis to dedicate their wreaths 
to the goddess'.” 

b.c.395. Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin bis 
ren“w“the Operations for the spring, the first year of 

■war against his command had passed over. Thirty fresh coun- 
phernes, sellers reached Ephesus from Sparta, superseding 
thirty under Lysander, who forthwith re- 
Sardis. turned home. The army was now not only more 
numerous, but better trained, and more systemati- 
cally arranged, than in the preceding campaign. 
Agesilaus distributed the various divisions under the 
command of different members of the new Thirty ; 
the cavalry being assigned to Xenoklls, the Neoda- 
mode hoplites to Skythfis, the Cyreians to Herippi- 
das, the Asiatic contingents toMigdon. He then gave 
out that he should march straight against Sardis. 
Nevertheless Tissaphernes, who was in that place, 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18; Xen. Agesil. i. 26, 27. 
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construing this proclamation as a feint, and believing 
that the real march would be directed against Karia, 
disposed his cavalry in the plain of the Mveander as 
he had done in the preceding campaign ; while his 
infantry were sent still farther southward within the 
Karian frontier. On this occasion, however, Age- 
silaus marched as he had announced, in the direc- 
tion of Sardis. For three days he plundered the 
country without seeing an enemy ; nor was it until 
the fourth day that the cavalry of Tissaphernes 
could be summoned back to oppose him ; the in- 
fantry being even yet at a distance. On reaching 
the banks of the river Paktolus, this Persian ca- 
valry found the Greek light troops dispersed for 
the purpose of plunder, attacked them by surprise, 
and drove them in with considerable loss. Pre- 
sently however Agesilaus himself came up, and 
ordered his cavalry to charge, anxious to bring on 
a battle before the Persian infantry could arrive in 
the field. In efficiency, it appears, the Persian 
cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and in 
number apparently superior. But when he brought 
up his infantry, and caused his peltasts and younger 
hoplites to join the cavalry in a vigorous attack — 
victory soon declared on his side. The Persians 
were put to flight and many of them drowned in 
the Paktolus. Their camp too was taken, with a 
valuable booty ; including several camels, which 
Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece. 
This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery 
of all the territory round Sardis. He carried his 
ravages to the very gates of that city, plundering 
the gardens and ornamented ground, proclaiming 

2 B 2 
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liberty to those within, and defying Tissapbemes 
to come out and fight*. 

Artaxeries The Career of that timid and treacherous satrap 

causes Tis. , , • , mi n • 

sapheraes now approached its close. Ihe Persians in or near 
Sardis loudly complained of him as leaving them 

Sd by undefended, from cowmrdice and anxiety for his own 

Tithranstes. residence in Karia ; while the court of Susa was 
now aware that the powerful reinforcement which 
had been sent to him last year, intended to drive 
Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dis- 
satisfaction was added a court intrigue; to which, 
and to the agency of a person yet more worthless 
and cruel than himself, Tissaphernes fell a victim. 
The Queen Mother Parysatis had never forgiven 
him for having been one of the principal agents in 
the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. Her in- 
fluence being now re-established over the mind of 
Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing dis- 
credit of the satrap to get an order seat down for 
his deposition and death. Tithraustes, the bearer 
of this order, seized him by stratagem at Kolossm 
in Phrygia, while he was in the bath, and caused 
him to be beheaded'^. 

B.C. 395. The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 21-24 ; Xen. Agesil. i. 32, 33 ; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 10. 

^ Diodorus (xiv. 80) professes to describe this battle ; but his descrip- 
tion is hardly to be reconciled with that of Xenophon, which is better 
aathority. Among other points of difference, Diodorus aflSmis that the 
Persians had 60,000 infantry ; and Pansanias also states (iii. 9, 3) th^ 
the number of Persian infantry in this battle was greater than had ever 
been got together since the times of Darius and Xerxes. Whereas 
Xenophon expressly states that the Persian infantry had no* come np» 
ttid took no part in the onttle. 

* nutareh, Artaxerx. c. 23; Diodw. xiv. 80; Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 25. 
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accompanied by increased efforts on the part of 
Persia for prosecuting the war against Sparta with 
vigour, by sea as well as by land ; and also for fo- 
menting the anti-Spartan movement which burst 
out into hostilities this year in Greece. At first, 
however, immediately after the death of Tissa- 
phernes, Tithraustes endeavoured to open negotia- 
tions with Agesilaus ; who was in military posses- 
sion of the country round Sardis, while that city 
itself appears to have been occupied by Ariaeus — 
probably the same Persian who had formerly been 
general under Cyrus, and who had now again re- 
volted from Artaxerxes*. Tithraustes took credit 
to the justice of the King for having punished 
the late satrap ; out of whose perfidy (he affirmed) 
the war had arisen. He then summoned Agesilaus, 
in the King’s name, to evacuate Asia, leaving 
the Asiatic Greeks to pay their original tribute 
to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, sub- 
ject to that one condition. Had this proposition 
been accepted and executed, it would have secured 
these Greeks against Persian occupation or govern- 
ors ; a much milder fate for them than that to 
which the Lacedsemonians had consented in their 
•onventious withTissaphernes sixteen years before", 
and analogous to the position in which the Chalki- 
dians of Thrace had been placed with regard to 
Athens, under the peace of Nikias-'* ; subject to a 
fixed tribute, yet autonomous — with no other obliga- 
tion or interference, Agesilaus replied that he had 
no power to entertain such a proposition without 
the authorities at home, whom he accordingly sent 

' Xen. HeU^. iiL 14, 25 ; iv. 1, 27. 

Thucjrd. viii. 19, 37, 68. 
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• Tbucyd. v. 18, 5. 
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to consult. But in the interim he was prevailed 
upon by Tithraustes to conclude an armistice for 
six months, and to move out of his satrapy into that 
of Pharnabazus ; receiving a contribution of thirty 
talents towards the temporary maintenance of the 
army*. These satraps generally acted more like 
independent or even hostile princes, than coope- 
rating colleagues ; one of the many causes of the 
weakness of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood 
of Kyme, on his march northward to the Helles- 
pontine Phrygia, he received a dispatch from home, 
placing the Spartan naval force in the Asiatic seas 
under his command, as well as the land-force, and 
empowering him to name whomsoever he chose as 
acting admiraP. For the first time since the battle 
of .^gospotami, the maritime empire of Sparta was 
beginning to be threatened, and increased efforts on 
her part were becoming requisite. Pharnabazus, 
going up in person to the court of Artaxerxes, 
had by pressing representations obtained a large 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and Phoe- 
nicia, to act under the Athenian admiral Konon 
against the Lacediemonians®. That ofiicer — with a 
fleet of forty triremes, before the equipment of the 
remainder was yet complete — had advanced along 
the southern coast of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at 
the south-western corner of the peninsula, on the 
frontier of Karia and Lykia. In this port he was 
besieged by the Lacedaemonian fleet of 120 tri- 
remes under Pharax. But a Persian reinforcement 
strengthened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and 

> ^n. Heflen. m. 4, 26; Diodor. xiv. 80. 

Xen. Hellra. iii. 4, 27. Diodor. xiy. 39; Jasthi, vi. 1. 
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put the place out of danger ; so that Pharax, de- 
sisting from the siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was Rhodes re- 

. , , . rt /. • 1 -1 volts from 

now with his fleet of eighty sail near the Uuerso- the spartan 
nesus of Kiiidus, emboldened the Rhodians to revolt £^00^5- 
from Sparta. It was at Rhodes that the general 
detestation of the LacedBemonian empire, disgraced 
in so many different cities by the local Dekarchies 
and by the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself. 

And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popula- 
tion, that their revolt took place while the fleet of 
Pharax was (in part at least) actually in the har- 
bour, and they drove him out of it\ Konon, 
whose secret encouragements had helped to excite 
this insurrection, presently sailed to Rhodes with 
his fleet, and made the island his main station. It 
threw into his hands an unexpected advantage ; for 
a numerous fleet of vessels arrived there shortly 
afterwards, sent by Nephereus the native king of 
Egypt (which was in revolt against the Persians) 
with marine stores and grain to the aid of the La- 
cedaemonians. Not having been apprised of the 
recent revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of 
Rhodes as if it were still a LacedBemonian island ; 
and their cargoes were thus appropriated by Konon 
and the Rhodians^. 

^ Dlotlor. xiv. 7^. *P.)5.oi he rhif T 03 V JleKozrovtfrjaieav 

OToXop, uTTeo’TTjO'av (iTTu AciKf Koi TOP Kopcdi'a Trpoaede^ayro 
jeera Tov o’xdXou rravrus eh tjjv ttoXip. 

Compare Aiidrotion apucl Pausauiam, vi. 7 , P- 

* Diodor. xiv. 79; Justin (vi. 2) calls this native Egyptian ki^ 
Herci/nion. 

It seems to have been the uniform practice, for the com-slups coming 
from Egypt to Greece to halt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cent. Diony»od*Mr. 
p. 1285 : compue Herodot. ii. 182). 
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In recounting the various revolts of the depend- 
encies of Athens which took place during the Pe- 
loponnesian war, I had occasion to point out more 
than once that all of them took place not merely in 
the absence of any Athenian force, but even at the 
instigation (in most cases) of a present hostile force 
— by the contrivance of a local party — and without 
privity or previous consent of the bulk of the citi- 
zens. The present revolt of Rhodes, forming a re- 
markable contrast on all these points, occasioned the 
utmost surprise and indignation among the Lacedae- 
monians. They saw themselves about to enter upon 
a renewed maritime war, without that aid which 
they had recltoned on receiving from Egypt, and 
with aggravated uncertainty in respect to their de- 
pendencies and tribute. It w'as under this prospect- 
ive anxiety that they took the step of nominating 
Agesilaus to the command of the fleet as well as of 
the army, in order to ensure unity of operations’ ; 
though a distinction of functions, which they had 
hitherto set great value upon maintaining, was thus 
broken down — and though the two commands had 
never been united in any king before Agesilaus^ 
Pharax, the previous admiral, was recalled®. 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedaemonians 
against the revolted Rhodians was still better at- 
tested by another proceeding. Among all the great 

* Xc6. Helkn. iii. 4 , 27. 

> Plutarch, AgesU. c. 10; Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 22. 

The Lat^dsmonian named Pharax, mentioned by Theopompus 
(Fragm. 218, ed. Didot : compare Athenseus, xu. p. 636) as a profligate 
and extravagant person, is more probably an oflScer who served under 
Dionysins in Sicfly and Italy, about forty years after the revolt of 
The difference of time appears so great, that we must pro- 
sun^ two different men besrir^ the name. 
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families at Rhodes, none were more distinguished 
than the Diagoridae. Its members were not only 
generals and high political functionaries in their 
native island, but had attained even Pan-hellenic 
celebrity by an unparalleled series of victories at 
the Olympic and other great solemnities. Dorieus, 
a member of this family, had gained the victory in 
the pankration at Olympia on three successive so- 
lemnities. He had obtained seven prizes in the 
Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian games. He had 
carried off the prize at one Pythian solemnity with- 
out a contest — no one daring to stand up against 
him in the fearful struggle of the pankration. As 
a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject ally of 
Athens during the Peloponnesian war, he had been 
so pronounced in his attachment to Sparta as to 
draw on himself a sentence of banishment ; upon 
which he had retired to Tburii, and had been active 
in hostility to Athens after the Syracusan cata- 
strophe. Serving against her in ships fitted out at 
his owm cost, he had been captured in 407 b.c. by 
the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. 
By the received practice of war in that day, his life 
was forfeited ; and over and above sucli practice, 
the name of Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the 
Athenians. But when they saw before the public 
assembly a captive enemy, of heroic lineage as w’ell 
as of unrivalled athletic majesty and renown, their 
pravious hatred was so overpowered by symnathy 
and admiration, that they liberated him by public 
vote, and dismissed him unconditionally*. 

' Xeu. Hellen. i. 5, 19. 

Compare a aimilar instance of mereifol deiib^ on the pert of the 
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This interesting anecdote, which has already been 
related in my eighth volume’, is here again noticed 
as a contrast to the treatment which the same 
Dorieus now underwent from the Lacedaemonians. 
What he had been doing since, we do not know ; 
but at the time when Rhodes now revolted from 
Sparta, he was not only absent from the island, 
but actually in or near Peloponnesus. Such how- 
ever was the wrath of the Lacedaemonians against 
Rhodians generally, that Dorieus was seized by their 
order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned 
and executed®. It seems hardly possible that he 
can have had any personal concern in the revolt. 
Had such been the fact, he would have been in the 
island — or would at least have taken care not to be 
within the reach of the Lacedaemonians when the 
revolt happened. Perhaps however other members 
of the Diagoridge, his family, once so much attached 
to Sparta, may have taken part in it ; for we know, 
by the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts made 
themselves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to 
democratical politicians, and it is very conceivable 
that the Diagoridge may have become less philo- 
Laconian in their politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the 
same man by Athens and by Sparta raises instructive 
rejections. It exhibits the difference both between 
Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. The 

JrrRcusan aaseinbly. towards the Sikel prioce Doketiua (Diodor. 

» Hist, of Greece, Vol. VHI. Cb, „ 217 

* Ti, 7, 2. 
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grand and sacred personality of the Hieronike 
Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the Athe- 
nian multitude — the spectacle of a man in chains 
before them, who had been proclaimed victor and 
crowned on so many solemn occasions before the 
largest assemblages of Greeks ever brought toge- 
ther — produced an overwhelming effect upon their 
emotions ; sufficient not only to efface a strong pre- 
established antipathy founded on active past hosti- 
lity, but to countervail a just cause of revenge, 
speaking in the language of that day. But the same 
appearance produced no effect at all on the Spartan 
Ephoi’s and Senate ; not sufficient even to hinder 
them from putting Dorieus to death, though he 
had given them no cause for antipathy or revenge, 
simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt of the 
island. Now this difference depended partly upon 
the difference between the sentiment of Athenians 
and Spartans, but partly also upon the difference 
tween the sentiment of a multitude and that of a 
few. Had Dorieus been brought before a select 
judicial tribunal at Athens, instead of before the 
Athenian public assembly — or had the case been 
discussed before the assembly in his absence — he 
would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances ; but the vehe- 
ment emotion worked by his presence upon the 
multitudinous spectators of the assembly, rendered 
such a course intolerable to them. It has been 
common with historians of Athens to dwell upon 
the passions of the public assembly as if it were 
susceptible of excitement only in an angry or 
vindictive direction ; whereas the truth is, and 
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the example before us illustrates, that they were 
open-minded in one direction as well as in another, 
and that the present emotion, whatever it might 
be, merciful or sympathetic as well as resentful, 
was intensified by the mere fact of multitude. And 
thus, where the established rule of procedure hap- 
pened to be cruel, there was some chance of moving 
an Athenian assembly to mitigate it in a particular 
case, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would 
be inexorable in carrying it out — if indeed they did 
not, as seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actu- 
ally go beyond it in rigour. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising 
hostilities against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on re- 
ceiving at Kym6 the news of his, nomination to the 
double command, immediately dispatched orders to 
the dependent maritime cities and islands, requiring 
the construction and equipment of new triremes. 
Such was the influence of Sparta, and so much did 
the local govei'nraents rest upon its continuance, 
that these requisitions were zealously obeyed. Many 
leading men incurred considerable expense, from 
desire to acquire his favour ; so that a fleet of 120 
new triremes was ready by the ensuing year. Age- 
silaus, naming his brother-in-law Peisander to act 
as admiral, sent him to superintend the prepara- 
tions; a brave young man, but destitute both of 
skill and experience'. 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about 
the beginning of autumn) towards the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus — Phrygia south and south-east of the 
^opontis. Under the active guidance of his new 
* Xen. HeDeii. iii. 4 , 28, 29; Platan*. AgeaH. c. 10. 
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auxiliary Spithridates, he plundered the country, 
capturing some towns, and reducing others to capi- 
tulate ; with considerable advantage to bis soldiers. 
Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a 
battle in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all 
his force near his own residence at Daskylium, offer- 
ing no opposition to the march of Agesilaus ; who 
was induced by Spithridates to traverse Phrygia 
and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of concluding an 
alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. That 
prince, in nominal dependence on Persia, could 
muster the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But 
he had recently refused to obey an invitation from 
the court at Susa, and he now not only welcomed 
the appearance of Agesilaus, but concluded an alli- 
ance with him, strengthening him with an auxiliary 
body of cavalry and peltasts. Anxious to requite 
Spithridates for his services, and vehemently at- 
tached to his son, the beautiful youth Megabates — 
Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter of 
Spithridates. He even caused her to be conveyed 
by sea in a Lacedaemonian trireme — probably from 
Abydos to Siaop4‘. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 1-15. 

The negotiation of this marriage by -Agesilaus is detailed in a curious 
and interesting manner by Xenophon. His conversation with Otys 
took place in the presence of the thirty Spartan counsellors, and jiro- 
bably in the prc- cnce of Xenoidion himself. 

The attachment of Agesilaus to the youth Megabazus or Megabates, 
is marked in the Hellenica (iv. 1, 6-28)— but is more strongly brought 
out in the Agesilaus of Xenophon (v. 6), and in Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 

In the retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks (five years beftae) alMg 
the southern coast of the Euxine, a Paphlagonian prince muned -Kay- 
las is mentioned (Xen. Anab. v. 5, 22 ; v. 6, S). Whether there was 
more than one Paphlagonian prince — or whether OQts was sueceMor of 
Koiylas — m cannot tell. 
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He lays Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxiliaries, Age* 

vflstc the • T • 

residence of siiaus prosecuted the War With augmented vigour 
anVsR™^’ against the satrapy of Pharnabazus. He now ap- 
ramp— * proached the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the re- 
sidence of the satrap himself, inherited from his 
dates” father Pfaarnak^s, who had been satrap before him. 
This was a well-supplied country, full of rich vil- 
lages, embellished with parks and gardens for the 
satrap’s hunting and gratification : the sporting 
tastes of Xenophon lead him also to remark that 
there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with rivers 
full of fish*. In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied 
with provisions, became so careless, and straggled 
with so much contempt of their enemy, that Pharna- 
hazus, with a body of 400 cavalry and two scythed 
chariots, found an opportunity of attacking 700 of 
them by surprise ; driving them back with con- 
siderable loss, until Agesilaus came up to protect 
them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily 
avenged. Fearful of being surrounded and cap- 
tured, Pharnabazus refrained from occupying any 
fixed position. He hovered about the country, 
carrying his valuable property along with him, and 
keeping his place of encampment as secret as he 
could. The watchful Spithridates, nevertheless, 
having obtained information that he was encamped 
for the night in the village of Kang, about 18 miles 
distant, Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) un- 
dertook a night-march with a detachment to surprise 
bim. Two thousand Grecian hoplites, the like num- 

* Xen. Helleo. iy. 1 , 16-33. 
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ber of light-armed peltasts, and Spithridates with the 
Paphlagonian horse, were appointed to accompany 
him. Though many of these soldiers took advan- 
tage of the darkness to evade attendance, the enter- 
prise proved completely successful. The camp of 
Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day ; his 
Mysian advanced guards w^ere put to the sword, and 
he himself, with all his troops, was compelled to take 
flight with scarcely any resistance. All his stores, 
plate, and personal furniture, together with a large 
baggage-train and abundance of prisoners, fell into 
the hands of the wictors. As the Paphlagonians 
under Spithridates formed the cavalry of the victo- 
rious detachment, they naturally took more spoil and 
more prisoners than the infantry. They were pro- 
ceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Herip- 
pidas interfered and took every thing away from 
them ; placing the entire spoil of every description, 
under the charge of Grecian officers, to be sold by 
formal auction in a Grecian city ; after which the 
proceeds were to be distributed or applied by public 
authority. The orders of Herippidas were conform- 
able to the regular and systematic proceeding of 
Grecian officers ; but Spithridates and the Paphla- 
gonians were probably justified by Asiatic practice 
in appropriating that which they had themselves 
captured. Moreover, the order, disagreeable in it- 
self, was enforced against them with Lacedaemonian 
harshness of manner', unaccompanied by any gua- 
rantee that they would be allowed, even at IgsL ^ 
fair share of the proceeds. Resenting the cwniact 
of Herippidas as combining injury with insnlt, they 

’ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. TrticpAt i$tra<rr^ t&p Aomhrmr, &e. 
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deserted in the night and fled to Sardis, where the 
Persian Ariseus was in actual revolt against the 
court of Susa. This was a serious loss, and still 
more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. He was not 
only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, and of 
an enterprising Asiatic informant ; but the report 
wmuld be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies 
of their legitimate plunder, and others would thus 
be deterred from joining him. His personal sorrow 
too was aggravated by the departure of the youth 
Megabazus, who accompanied his father Spithridates 
to Sardis*. 

It was towards the close of this winter that a per- 
sonal conference took place between Agesilaus and 
Pharnabazus, managed by the intervention of a 
Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophan^s ; who w'as 
connected by ties of hospitality with both, and 
served to each as guarantee for the good faith of 
the other. We have from Xenophon, himself pro- 
bably present, an interesting detail of this interview. 
Agesilaus, accompanied by his thirty Spartan coun- 
sellors, being the first to arrive at the place of ap- 
pointment, all of them sat dowm upon the grass to 
W'ait. Presently came Pharnabazus, with splendid 
clothing and retinue. His attendants were begin- 
ning to spread fine carpets for him, when the sa- 
trap, observing how the Spartans were seated, felt 
ashamed of such a luxury for himself, and sat down 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 27 ; Plutarch, AgeaU. c. 11. 

Since the flight of Spithridates took place secretly by night, the acene 
wtach Plutarch asserts to have taken place between Agesilaus and Me- 
^laxna cannot have occurred on the departure of the latter, but must 
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on the grass by the side of Agesilaus. Having 
exchanged salutes, they next shook hands ; after 
which Pharnabazus, who as the older of the two 
had been the first to tender his right-hand, was also 
the first to open the conversation. Whether he 
spoke Greek well enough to dispense with the ne- 
cessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. 
“ Agesilaus (said he), I was the friend and ally of 
you Lacedaemonians while you were at war with 
Athens : 1 furnished you with money to strengthen 
your fleet, and fought with you myself ashore on 
horseback, chasing your enemies into the sea. You 
cannot charge me with having ever played you false, 
like Tissaphernes, either by word or deed. Yet 
after this behaviour, I am now reduced by you to 
such a condition, that I have not a dinner in my 
own territory, except by picking up your leavings, 
like the beasts of the field. I see the fine residences, 
parks, and hunting-grounds, bequeathed to me by 
my father, which formed the charm of my life, cut 
up or burnt down by you. Is this the conduct of 
men mindful of favours received, and eager to requite 
them ? Pray answer me this question ; for perhaps 
I have yet to learn what is holy and just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors w^ere covered with 
shame by this emphatic appeal. They all held their 
peace ; while Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length 
replied — “ You are aware, Pharnabazus, that in 
Grecian cities, individuals become private friends 
and guests of each other. Such guests, if the cities 
to which they belong go to war, fight with etfiii* 
other, and sometimes by accident even kill eadi 
other, each in behalf of his respective caty. So 

VOL. ix. 2 c 
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then it is that we, being at war with your king, are 
compelled to hold all his dominions as enemy’s land. 
But in regard to you, we would pay any price to 
become your friends I do not invite you to accept 
us as masters, in place of your present master ; I 
ask you to become jur ally, and to enjoy your own 
property as a freeman — bowing before no man and 
acknowledging no master. Now freedom is in itself 
a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. 
We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and yet 
poor. We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh 
territory, not for the king, but for yourself ; by re- 
ducing those who are now your fellow-slaves to be- 
come your subjects. Now tell me — if you thus 
continue a freeman and become rich, what can you 
want farther to make you a thoroughly prosperous 
man ? ” 


“ I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Phar- 
nabazus). If the king shall send any other gene- 
ral, and put me under him, I shall willingly become 
your friend and ally. But if he imposes the duty 
of command on me, so strong is the point of honour, 
that I shall continue to make war upon you to the 
best of my power. Expect nothing else*.” 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand 
and said — “ Would that with such high-minded 
sentiments you could become our friend ! At any 
rate, let me assure you of this — that I will imme- 
diately quit your territory ; and for the future, even 
should the war contiaue, I will respect both you 


• Xct. ir. 1 , 38. .’Ear fumi fun dpx^p vpo<rrarTg, 

ro«^ T., eo.«, itrrl, xfin «’ac'ra^ Sr. noXpp^<r<o ipip 

w wPmfMU apiora. 

Compare abmit ^<Xori/ua, Uerodot. iii. 63. 
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and all your property, as long as I can turn my 
arms against any other Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed ; Pharnabazus 
mounted his horse, and rode away. His son by 
Parapita, however — at that time still a handsome 
youth — lingered behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and 
exclaimed — ” Agesilaus, I make you my guest.” 
“ I accept it with all my heart ” — was the answer. 
“ Remember me by this ” — rejoined the young Per- 
sian — putting into the hands of Agesilaus the fine 
javelin which he carried. The latter immediately 
took off the ornamental trappings from the horse 
of his secretary Idaeus, and gave them as a return 
present, upon which the young man rode away with 
them, and rejoined his father*. 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this 
interview as described by Xenophon, who here 
breathes into his tame Hellenic chronicle some- 
thing of the romantic spirit of the Cyropaedia. The 
pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and the son 
of Pharnabazus were not forgotten by either. The 
latter — being in after days impoverished and driven 
into exile by his brother, during the absence of 
Pharnabazus in Egypt — was compelled to take re- 
fuge in Greece ; where Agesilaus provided him with 
protection and a home, and even went so far as to 
employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, 
to whom the son of Pharnabazus was attached. 
This Athenian youth had outgrown the age and 
size of the boy-runners in the Olympic stadiuia; 
nevertheless Agesilaus, by strenuous per«Mmt in- 

' Xent Hellen. iv. 1, 29—41; Plutarch, AgeaiL M; Xen. 

Agesil. iii. 5. 
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terference, overruled the reluctance of the Eleian 
judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him as 
a competitor with the other boys'. The stress laid 
by Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone 
of Grecian sentiment, and shows us the variety of 
objects which personal ascendency was used to 
compass. Disinterested in regard to himself, Age- 
silaus was unscrupulous both in promoting the en- 
croachments, and screening the injustices,, of his 
friends®. The unfair privilege which he procured 
for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could 
hardly fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar 
with the established conditions of the stadium, and 
to expose the judges to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus — which 
was now pretty well exhausted, while the armistice 
concluded with Tithraustes must have expired — 
Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple of 
Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Th^bd (in the 
region commonly known as .®olis), near the Gulf 
of Elaeus. He here employed himself in bringing 
together an increased number of troops, with a view 
to penetrate farther into the interior of Asia Minor 
during the summer. Recent events had greatly in- 
creased the belief entertained by the Asiatics in his 
superior strength ; so that he received propositions 
from various districts in the interior, inviting his 
prroeac^, aod expressing anxiety to throw off the 
Persian yoke. He sought also to compose the dis- 
sensions and misrule which had arisen out of the 

■ Xen. Hellen. iv. 1. 40. S, *.• ^„tyop 

tb t 6 artOm tp OXv/tTri?, fuyterroc !>p trmdap. 

* fbOuA, AgM. e. 5-13. 
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Lvsandrian Dekarchies in the Greco-Asiatic cities, 
avoiding as much as possible sharp inflictions of 
death or exile. How much he achieved in this di- 
rection, we cannot tell' — nor can it have been pos- 
sible,indeed,to achieve much, without dismissing the 
Spartan harmosts and lessening the political power 
of his own partisans ; neither of which he did» 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating far- 
ther than ever into the interior, and for permanent 
conquest, if possible, of tbe western portion of 
Persian Asia. What he would have permanently- 
accomplished towards this scheme, cannot be de- 
termined ; for his aggressive march was suspended 
by a summons home, the reason of which will ap- 
pear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus bad been called from his B.c.394. 
satrapy to go and take the command of the Persian «nd 

. Tr. • • • nr- • proceeding* 

fleet in Kilikia and the south of Asia Minor, in ofKonon 
conjunction with Konon. Since the revolt of ofthePer- 
Rhodes from the Lacedaemonians, (in the summer 
of the preceding year 395 b.c.) that a«tive Athenian ^'thel’er- 
had achieved nothing. The burst of activity, pro- “'»*• 
duced by the first visit of Pharnabazus at the Per- 
sian court, had been paralysed by the jealousies of 
the Persian commanders, reluctant to serve under 
a Greek — by peculation of officers who embezzled 
the pay destined for the troops — by mutiny in the 
fleet from absence of pay — and by the many delays 
arising while the satraps, unwilling to spend their 
own revenues in the war, waited for orders and re- 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1,41; Xen. Agesil. i. 35-38 ; PluUr^ Aged. «. 

14, 15; Isokrates, Or. v. (Philipp.) ». 100. 
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mittances from court*. Hence Konon had been 
unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during 
those months when the Lacedaemonian fleet was 
increased to nearly double its former number. At 
length he resolved — seemingly at the instigation of 
his coimtrymen at home® as well as of Euagoras 
prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and through the en- 
couragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian physi- 
cians resident at the Persian court — on going him- 
self into the interior to communicate personally 
with Artaxerxes. Landing on the Kilikian coast, 
he crossed by land to Thapsakus on the Euphrates 
(as the Cyreian army had marched), from whence 
he sailed down the river in a boat to Babylon. It 
appears that he did not see Artaxerxes, from re- 
pugnance to that ceremony of prostration which 
was required from all who approached the royal 
person. But his messages, transmitted through 
Ktesias and others — with his confident engagement 
to put down the maritime empire of Sparta and 
counteract the projects of Agesilaus, if the Persian 
forces and money were put into efficient action — 
produced a powerful effect on the mind of the mo- 


' Compare Diodor. xv. 41 ad fin. ; and Thucyd. viii. 45. 

* Isokrates (Or. viii. De Pace, s. 82) alludes to “ many embassies ” 
as baving been sent by Athens to the king of Persia, to protest against 
the lara dasmonian dominion. But this mission of Konon is the only 
we can verify, prior to the battle of Knidus. 
nsobeii^ p^us the son of Pyrilampes, an eminent citizen and 
tt,; • • ***^***1**^ been one of the companions of Konon 

m Una i^Mifn. He a mentioned in an oration of Lysias as having 
King. present of a golden d4king-bowl or 

received' it rxemt ” ^ occasion he can have 

^ “ “*** (%8ias. Or. xk. De Bonis Ari- 
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uarch ; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at 
the formidable position' of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, 
but also hated the Lacedaemonians as main agents 
in the aggressive enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxes 
not only approved his views, but made to him a 
large grant of money, and transmitted peremptory 
orders to the coast that his officers should be active 
in prosecuting the maritime war. 

What was of still greater moment, Konon was pharna- 
permitted to name any Persian whom he chose, as nameV’ad- 
admiral jointly with himself. It was by his choice 
that Pharnabazus was called from his satrapy, and Konon. 
ordered to act jointly as commander of the fleet. 

This satrap, the bravest and most straightforward 
among all the Persian grandees, and just now smart- 
ing with resentment at the devastation of his satrapy* 
by Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with Konon. A 
powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian 
or Grecian, was soon equipped, superior in number 
even to the newly-organized Lacedsemonian fleet 
under Peisander*. Euagoras, prince of Salamis in 

‘ Xen. Hellen. W. 8, 6. 

’ The measures of Konon and the transactions preceding the battle 
of Knidus, are very imperfectly known to us; but we may gather them 
generally from Diodorus, xiv. 81 ; Justin, vi. 3, 4 > Cornelius Nepos, 

Vit. Conon. c. 2, 3 ; Ktesiae Fragment, e. 62, 63, ed. Bahr. 

Isokrates (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 165 : compare Oitit. ix. (Euagor.) 
s. 77) speaks loosely as to the duration of time that the Persian fleet 
remained blocked up by the LacedaimoDians before Kcnon obtained his 
final and vigorous orders from Artaxerxes, unless we are to understand 
his three years as referring to the first news of outfit of ships of war in 
Phoenicia, brought to Sparta by Herodas, as Schneider imderstands 
them; and even then the statement that the Persian fleet remained 
nohiopKoifumv for all this time, would be much exaggerated. ABofris^ 
for exaggeration, however, Isokrater coincides general^ wiUttlieaiifBiiri- 
ties above noticed. 

It would appear that Ktesias the physician obtuned about this time 
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Cyprus*, not only provided many triremes, but 
served himself personally on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 b.c., that 
Pharnabazus and Konon brought their united fleet 
to the south-western corner of Asia' Minor; first 
probably to the friendly island of Rhodes, next 00" 
Loryma® and the mountain called Dorion on the 
peninsula of Knidus®. Peisander, with the fleet of 
Sparta and her allies, sailed out from Knidus to 
meet them, and both parties prepared for a battle. 
The numbers of the LacedBemonians are reported 
by Diodorus at eighty-five triremes ; those of Konon 
and Pharnabazus at above ninety. But Xenophon, 
without particularising the number on either side, 
seems to intimate the disparity as far greater ; 
slating that the entire fleet of Peisander was con- 
siderably inferior even to the Grecian division under 
Konon, without reckoning the Phoenician ships 


permission to quit the court of Persia, and come back to Greece. Per- 
haps he may have been induced (like Demokedes of Kroton 120 years 
before) to promote the views of Konon in order to get for himself this 
permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias given by Photius (c. 63) mention 
is made of some Lacedsemouian envoys who were now going up to the 
Persian court, and were watched or detained on the way. This mission 
can hardly have taken' place before the battle of Knidus; for then 
Agesilaus was in the full tide of success; and contemplating the largest 
plans of aggression against Persia. It roust have taken place, I pre- 
Alter the battle. 

liOitrate^ Or, ix, (Euagoras) s. 67. Euaydpov fic avrov rt ira- 
rqy wXcionjt' Trapaa’Kevdo'ai'Tos. Coroparc 
a, ^ ^ the aame Compare Pausanias, i. 3, 1 . 

■ xi,. 83. tUrp^, 

■ remark, that the word Chersonesus here (and 

m MV. »9) d^ ^ mean the peninsula of Thrace commonly known by 
^«ame. fon^i European aide of the fieUespont-iut the pe- 
cm which Kmdua la aitnated. 

* Vi. 3, 6. K>.'3or TO', ipo, t'o Aipmr 
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under Pharnabazus*. In spite of such inferiority, 
Peisander did not shrink from the encounter. 
Though a young man without military skill, he 
possessed a full measure of Spartan courage and 
pride ; moreover — since the Spartan maritime em- 
pire was only maintained by the assumed supe- 
riority of his fleet — had he confessed himself too 
weak to fight, his enemies would have gone unop- 
posed round the islands to excite revolt. Accord- 
ingly he sailed forth from the harbour of Knidus. 
But when the two fleets were ranged opposite to 
each other, and the battle was about to commence — 
so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on 
the left division, noway hearty in the cause, fled 
almost without striking a blow. Under such dis- 
couraging circumstances, he nevertheless led bis 
fleet into action with the greatest valour. But his 
trireme was overwhelmed by numbers, broken in 
various places by the beaks of the enemy’s ships, 
and forced back upon the land, together with a 
large portion of his fleet. Many of the crews 
jumped out and got to land, abandoning their tri- 
remes to the conquerors. Peisander too might 
have escaped in the same way ; but disdaining 
either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship, fell 
gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon 
and Pharnabazus was complete. More than half of 
the Spartan ships was either captured or destroyed, 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 12. vavapxlo’ ovra, fur row 

€Lvai. Kora>po dc, ro *£XXf}paco>' c;^oinra, rcra^^^ 
a^ov. * Avrinc^arii^fUyov de rov Hiuraydpov, icoi aroX^ 
avr^ rav y€»v avrov rov lt.0pmpos 'SXXif* 
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though the neighbourhood of the land enabled a 
large proportion of the crews to escape to Knidus, 
so that no great number of prisoners were taken*. 
Among the allies of Sparta, the chief loss of course 
fell upon those who were most attached to her cause ; 
the disaffected or lukewarm were those who escaped 
by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at 
Knidus ; the reversal of that of Lysander at ^Egos- 
potami eleven years before. Its important effects 
will be recounted in the coming chapter. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 10-14; Diodor. xiv. 83; Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon, c. 4 ; Justin, vi. 3. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING 
OF THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 

Having in my last chapter carried the series of 
Asiatic events down to the battle of Knidus, in the 
beginning of August, b.c. 394, at which period war 
was already raging on the other side of the .lEgean, 
in Greece Proper — I now take up the thread of 
events from a period somewhat earlier, to show how 
this last-mentioned war, commonly called the Co- 
rinthian war, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 
398 B.C., the power of Sparta throughout all Greece 
from Laconia to Thessaly, was greater than it had 
ever been, and greater than any Grecian state had 
ever enjoyed before. The burden of the long war 
against Athens she had borne in far less proportion 
than her allies ; its fruits she had reaped exclusively 
for herself. There prevailed consequently among 
her allies a general discontent, which Thebes as well 
as Corinth manifested by refusing to take part in the 
recent expeditions ; either of Pausanias against 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peirseus — 
or of Agis against the Eleians — or or of Agesilaus 
against the Persians in Asia Minor. The Eleians 
were completely humbled by the invasions of Agis: 
all the other cities in Peloponnesus, from af^rfr* 
hension, from ancient habit, and from being go- 
verned by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for sup- 
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port, were obedient to her authority — with the single 
exception of Argos, which remained, as before, 
neutral and quiet, though in sentiment unfriendly. 
Athens was a simple unit in the catalogue of Spar- 
tan allies, furnishing her contingent, like the rest, 
to he commanded by the xenagus — or officer sent 
from Sparta for the special purpose of commanding 
such foreign contingents. 

Grratpower In the northern regions of Greece, the advance 
ttretehing of Spartan power is yet more remarkable. Looking 
N^^rn back to the year 419 b.c. (about two years after the 
pwace of Nikias), Sparta had been so unable to pro- 
HenUeia. tect her colony of Herakleia, in Trachis on the 
Maliac Gulf, near the strait of Thermopylae, that 
the Boeotians were obliged to send a garrison thither, 
in order to prevent it from falling into the hands of 
Athens. They even went so far as to dismiss the La- 
cedaemonian harmost *. In the winter of 409-408 
B.c., another disaster had happened at Herakleia, 
in which the Lacedaemonian harmost was slain*. 
But about 399 b.c., we find Sparta exercising an 
energetic ascendency at Herakleia, and even making 
that place a central post for keeping down the 
people in the neighbourhood of Mount CEta and a 
portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the Lacedaemonian 
was sent thither to repress some factious move- 
with a force sufficient to enable him to over- 
SEwe^tbe public assembly, to seize the obnoxious 
party ia the place, and to put them to death, 500 in 
number, outside of the gates®. Carrying his arms 
farther against the CEtaeans and Trachinians in the 

' ’Omcyd. V. 52. 

• £)iod<a. »▼. 38 ; Polywi. ii. 21. 


’ Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 18. 
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neighbourhood, who had been long at variance with 
the Laconian colonists at Herakleia, he expelled 
them from their abodes, and forced them to migrate 
with their wives and children into Thessaly'. Hence 
the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extend their 
influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a 
harmost w.ith a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon 
Herakleia as a basis — which thus became a position 
of extraordinary importance for their dominion over 
the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly aug- 
mented on land, in addition to her vast empire at 
sea, bringing its ample influx of tribute — and among 
cities who had not merely long recognised her as 
leader, but had never recognised any one else — it 
required an unusual stimulus to raise any formidable 
hostile combination against her, notwithstanding a 
large spread of disaffection and antipathy. The 
stimulus came from Persia, from whose treasures 
the means had been before furnished to Sparta her- 
self for subduing Athens. The news that a formi- 
dable navy was fitting out in Phoenicia, which had 
prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the spring 
of 396 B.C., was doubtless circulated and heard with 
satisfaction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to 
Sparta ; and the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and 
Athens, to take service under that prince — aggra- 
vated in the case of the Thebans by a positive of- 
fence given to him on the occasion of his sacrifice 
at Aulis — was enough to warn Sparta of the dan- 

’ Diodorus, ut sup. : compare xiv. 81 . rovt Tftaxuuovs -lu 

T&if Trarpidav vrrd Aaxtdaipoyiiov, &c. 
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gerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 

B.C. 395. It was upon these tendencies that the positive in- 
Tithra^M stigations and promises of Persia were brought to 
sends an bear, in the course of the followine: year ; and not 

envoy with . . ° . 

money into merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, with news 
Kghrnp*° of revived naval warfare threatening the insular 
Sj^SS dominion of Sparta. Tithraustes, the new satrap 
nS ** death and succeeded Tissaphernes, 

Corinth, had no sooner concluded the armistice mentioned 

ftnd Ari^Ss « 

above, and prevailed upon Agesilaus to remove his 
army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus, than he em-< 
ployed active measures for kindling war against 
Sparta in Greece, in order to create a necessity for 
the recall of Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a 
Rhodian named Timokrates into Greece, as envoy 
to the cities most unfriendly to the Lacedaemonians, 
with a sum of fifty talents' ; directing him to em- 
ploy this money in gaining over the leading men 
in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of 
alliance and aid with Persia, for common hostility 
against Sparta. The island of Rhodes, having just 

’ Xen. Helien. iii. 5, 1, IIeju.7r€i TifxoKparqv 'PdStoi' is Tqv *EXAd5a, 

dovff jQjv<riov fs 7r€irn)KovTa rakavra dpyvpiov, Koi KfXevfi TTfipdaBai, 
wurra rk futyurra Xap^dt^vrat rois Tr/joetm^icdo'iv iu rats TrdXco'tv, 

€<ff ^ T« iF6K€pop i^oia-fiv npks Aoxtbaipoviovs, 

Umokrates is ordered to give the money ; yet not absolutely, but 
0®^ ® oertam coudition, in case Jie should find that such condition 

he r^^sed ; that is, if by giving it he could procure from vjmous 
leadii^ Greeks sufficient assurances and guarantees that they would 
ymt aga^ Sparta. As this was a matter more or less doubtful, 
w order^ to try to give the money for this purpose. 
'raough the construction of irctpao-^cu couples it with a«8d»/at, the sense 
of the word more properly belongs to ffoW^wMch designates the 
porpose to be accomplished. 
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revolted from the Spartan dominion, had admitted 
Konon with the Persian fleet (as I have mentioned 
in the last chapter), so that probably the Rhodian 
envoy was on a mission to Tithraustes on behalf of 
his countrymen. He was an appropriate envoy on 
this occasion, as having an animated interest in 
raising up new enemies to Sparta, and as being 
hearty in stirring up among the Thebans and Co- 
rinthians the same spirit which had led to the revolt 
of Rhodes. The effect which that revolt produced 
in alarming and exasperating the Spartans, has 
been already noticed ; and we may fairly presume 
that its effect on the other side, in encouraging 
their Grecian enemies, was considerable. Timo- 
krates visited Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, distri- 
buting his funds. He concluded engagements, on be- 
half of the satrap, with various leading men in each, 
putting them into communication with each other ; 
Israenias, Androkleidas, and others in Thebes — 
Timolaus and Polyanthes at Corinth — Kylon and 
others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit 
Athens ; at least Xenophon expressly says that 
none of his money went there. The working of 
this mission — coupled, we must recollect, with the 
renewed naval warfare on the coast of Asia, and the 
promise of a Persian fleet against that of Sparta — 
was soon felt in the more pronounced manifestation 
of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various cities, 
and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between them *. 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 2 ; Fausan. iii. 9, 4 ; Plutaidi, Axtunjtnt, 
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With that Laconian bias which pervades his 
Hellenicaj Xenophon represents the coming war 
against Sparta, as if it had been brought about mainly 
by these bribes from Persia to the leading men in 
these various cities. I have stated on more than one 
occasion, thatthe average public morality of Grecian 
individual politicians, in Sparta, Athens, and other 
cities, was not suchasto exclude personal corruption; 
that it required a morality higher than the average, 
when such temptation was resisted — and a morality 
considerably higher than the average, if it were 
systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by 
Perikles and Nikias. There would be nothing there- 
fore surprising, if Ismenias and the rest had received 
bribes under the circumstances here mentioned. 
But it appears highly improbable that the money 
given by Timokrates could have been a bribe ; that 
is, given privately and for the separate use of these 
leaders. It was furnished for the promotion of a 
certain public object, which could not be accom- 
plished without heavy disbursements ; it was ana- 
logous to that sum of thirty talents which (as 
Xenophon himself tells us) Tithraustes had just 
given to Agesilaus, as an inducement to carry away 
his army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus (not as a 
present for the private purse of the Spartan king, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army*), 
or to that which the satrap Tiribazus gave to An- 
talkidas afterwards*, also for public objects. Xe- 
nophon affirms, that Ismenias and the rest, having 
received these presents from Timokrates, accused 


‘ Xen. HfUen. iii. 4, 26. 


* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16. 
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the Lacedaemonians and rendered them odious — 
each in his respective city*. But it is certain, from 
his own showing, that the hatred towards them ex- 
isted in these cities, before the arrival of Timo- 
krates. In Argos, such hatred was of old standing ; 
in Corinth and Thebes, though kindled only since 
the close of the war, it was not the less pronounced. 
Moreover Xenophon himself informs us, that the 
Athenians, though they received none of the money®, 
were quite as ready for war as the other cities. If 
Tve therefore admit his statement as a matter of fact, 
that Timokrates gave private presents to various 
leading politicians, which is by no means impro- 
bable — we must dissent from the explanatory use 
which he makes of this fact, by setting it out pro- 
minently as the cause of the war. What these 
leading men would find it difficult to raise, was, not 
hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to 
brave the powder of Sparta. And for this purpose 
the mission of Timokrates would be a valuable aid, 
by conveying assurances of Person co-operation 
and support against Sparta. He must have been pro- 
duced publicly either before the people, the Senate, 
or at least the great body of the anti-Laconian party 
in each city. And the money which he brought 
with him, though a portion of it may have gone in 


* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 2. Oi /xcy 87 de^diicmi rd ^pr^fiara et to* 
oiKeiai TToXets roi-'S AaKf^aipoi/iovi' cttci 8 ^ ravras is ftitros 

avTatv TTpo^yayov, fTwiaratrav Kai raff ptyiaras TToXfftff Trpds aWrfXas^ 

® Xenophon, ut sup. - « 

Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) names some Athenians as havii^ jrecewed part 
of the money. 80 Plutmeh also, in general tenns (Agesfl. C- IS)- 
Diodorus mentions nothing respecting either the mkrion or the pre- 
sents of Timokrates. 
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private presents, would serve to this party as the 
best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in pro- 
gress between the cities visited by Timokrates, no 
union had been brought about between them when 
the war, kindled by an accident, broke out as a 
“ Boeotian war*,” between Thebes and Sparta se- 
parately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians and tbe 
Phokians, north of Boeotia, there was a strip of 
disputed border land ; respectingwhich the Phokians, 
imputing wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, 
invaded their territory. The Lokrians, allied with 
Thebes, entreated her protection ; upon which a 
body of Boeotians invaded Phokis ; while the Pho- 
kians on their side threw themselves upon Lacedae- 
mon, invoking her aid against Thebes®. “The 
Lacedaemonians (says Xenophon) were delighted to 
get a pretence for making war against the Thebans 
— having been long angry with them on several 


' ndXfpos BoiturtKo; (Diodor. xiv. 81). 

® Xenophon (Hellen. hi. 5, 3) says — and Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) follows 
him — that the Theban leaders, wishing to bring about a war with Sparta, 
and knowing that Sparta would not begin it, purposely incited the 
Lokrians to encroach upon this disputed border, in order that the Pho- 
kians might resent it, and that thus a war might be lighted up. I have 
little hesitation in rejecting this version, which I conceive to have arisen 
from Xenophon’s philo-Laconian and miso-Theban tendency, and in 
believing that the fight between the Lokrians and Phokians, as well as 
between the Phokians and Thebans, arose without any design on 
of Ae latter to provoke Sparta. So Diodorus recounts it, in 
r^etenee tn ^ war between the Phokians and the Thebans ; for about 
the Lokriana he says mithing (xiv. 81). 

The snfaseipe^ evoits, as recounted by Xenophon himself, show- that 
the Spartans were not only ready in point of force, bnt es^r in regard 
towU,togotowBrwW>the'niebimsj while the latter were not at aU 
^ to go to ^ with Sparta. They had not a single aUyj for their 

Athen^m doabtfal, WB«*tiiii^witil«ftor ^Mta 
ptaiRwtKa war against them. • 
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different grounds. They thought that the present 
was an excellent time for marching against them, 
and putting down their insolence ; since Agesilaus 
was in full success in Asia, and there was no other 
war to embarrass them in Greece*.” The various 
grounds on which the Lacedaemonians rested their 
displeasure against Thebes, begin from a time im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the war against 
Athens, and the sentiment was now both established 
and vehement. It was they who now began the 
Boeotian war ; not the Thebans, nor the bribes 
brought by Timokrates. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had A-ctive ope- 
before instigated the expedition of Agesilaus across Sp^ 
the .®gean, and who had long hated the Thebans bSI— 

— was among the foremost advisers of the expedi- IfnuoMf 
tion now decreed by the Ephors against Thebes*, as 
well as the chief commander appointed to carry it thenorth- 
into execution. He was dispatched with a small Pausaniai 
force to act on the north of Boeotia. He was di- 

from Fe- 

^ Xeu. Hellen. iii. 5, 5. Ol fifvroi Aaicedai/iomi Scr^cvot Tkafioy loponiiMak 
wpo<f)da-iP (rTpaT€V€iv cttI rovs Orj^aiovs, TraXai 6pytC6fi€VOi 
airois, rijs re dpTi\^^€<os rfjr rov ’AiroXXowy dcKarr^r cV AcicfXfta, kcu 
9^ €7rl r6p Hetpatd fxri iOfXtjo’M aKokovOija’M' yrtS>VTO d* jccit 

KopivBlovs 7r€i<rai fiTf <rva‘TpaT€{ifiv, *Av€fitfiv^{TKovTo fie Kat, u>s Bvovt tv 
AvXi'fit Tov'AyrjaiKaov ovk eToiv, Kat ra Tc^fteVa Upa us tpptyl^av and rov 
Pofiov' Kal fin ovS* tls t^v 'A<rlav a^vtoTpartvov *AyT;crtXa«. *EXoyt- 
(otfTo Be KOI Ka\dv tivai tOv t^dytiv arparidv in airovSy Kai Travtrat rijs 
ts avTovs vjSpetas* ra re yap iv ttj ’Aata koXcoj: afpitriv Kparovirros 

*Ayjj(Tt\doVy Kai iv ry *£XXafi( ovfiera aXXov yruXe^ot' ipnobuv (T(f>i<Ttv 
that. Compare vii. 1, 34. 

The description here given by Xenophon himself — of the past dMling 
and established sentiment between Sparta and Thebes — -refutes his alle- 
gation, that it was the bribes brought by Timokrates to the 
Thebans which first blew up the hatred gainst Spaite^, gfaww 
farther, that Sparta did not need any circuitona maaoBUfi^ trf” 

bans, to famish her with a pretext for going to war* ^ 

** mntatcb, IiTMQd. c. 28 . _ it 

-■■,s:SS 
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rected to start from Herakleia, the centre of Lace- 
daemonian influence in those regions — to muster 
the Herakleots, together with the various dependent 
populations in the neighbourhood of CEta, QStaeans, 
Malians, .Enianes, &c. — to march towards Boeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way — and to attack 
Haliartus. Under the w^alls of this town King 
Pausanias engaged to meet him on a given day, 
with the native Lacedaemonian force and the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies. For this purpose, having obtained 
favourable border sacrifices, he marched forth to 
Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting the 
allied contingents f^om Peloponnesus'. But the 
allies generally were tardy and reluctant in the 
cause ; white the Corinthians withheld all concur- 
rence and support®, — though neither did they make 
any manifestation in favour of Thebes. 

Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable 
attack on two sides, from Sparta at the height of her 
power, and from a Spartan officer of known ability 
— being moreover at the same time without a single 
ally — the Thebans resolved to entreat succour from 
Athens. A Theban embassy to Athens for any 
purpose, and especially for this purpose, was itself 
among the strongest marks of the revolution which 
had taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy 
between the two cities had been so long and viru- 
lent, that the Thebans, at the close of the war, had 
endeavoured to induce Sparta to root out the 
Athenian population. Their conduct subsequently 


’ Xcn. Hellen. iii. 5, 6, ?. 
* Xea. Helles. iii. 5, 23. 


^ Corinthians h«e coBtaibntes ag^ to refoWthe 
MseitMm of Xenophon about the effect of the bribes of Timokrates. 
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bad been favourable and sympathising towards 
Thrasybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, and 
that leader had testified his gratitude by dedicating 
statues in the Theban Herakleion^ But it was 
by no means clear that Athens would feel herself 
called upon, either by policy or by sentiment, to 
assist them in the present emergency ; at a moment 
when she had no Long Walls, no fortifications at 
Peirseus, no ships, nor any protection against the 
Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were 
both actually engaged in musteringtheir forces, that 
the Thebans sent to address the Athenian assembly. 
The speech of the Theban envoy sets forth strikingly 
the case against Sparta as it then stood. Disclaim- 
ing all concurrence with that former Theban deputy, 
who, without any instructions, had taken on himself 
to propose, in the Spartan assembly of allies, extreme 
severity towards the' conquered Athenians — he re- 
minded the Athenians that Thebes had by unani- 
mous voice declined obeying the summons of the 
Spartans, to aid in the march against Thrasybulus 
and the Peirseus ; and that this was the first cause 
of the anger of the Spartans against her. On that 
ground then, he appealed to the gratitude of demo- 
cratical Athens against the Lacedaemonians. But 
he likewise invoked against them, with yet greater 
confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens — or of 
those who at that time had stood opposed to Thra- 
sybulus and the Peiraeus ; for it was Sparta who, 
after having first set up the oligarchy at Athe^, 
had afterwards refused to sustain it, and left its 
partisans to the generosity of their draiKKaratical 

I Pausanias, ix. 11, 4. 
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opponents, by whom alone they were saved harm- 
less*. Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so 
he presumed), to regain her lost empire ; and in this 
enterprise he tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as 
' an ally. He pointed out that it was by no means 
an impracticable enterprise ; looking to the uni- 
versal hatred which Sparta had now drawn upon 
herself, not less on the part of ancient allies than 
of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by expe- 
rience that Thebes could be formidable as a foe : 
she would now show that she could be yet more 
effective as a friend, if the Athenians would interfere 
to rescue her. Moreover, she was now about to 
fight, not for Syracusans or Asiatics, but for her 
own preservation and dignity. “ We hesitate not 
to affirm, men of Athens (concluded the Theban 
speaker), that what we are now invoking at your 
hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to our- 
selves*.” 

Political Eight years had now elapsed since the archon- 
Athens — ship of Eukleides and the renovation of the derao- 
^^effecta p^acy after the crushing visitation of the Thirty. 

Yet we may see, from the important and well- 
emdsion tumed allusion of the Theban speaker to the oli- 
Thirty. garchical portion of the assembly, that the two 
parties still stood in a certain measure distinguished, 
^^f^bled as Athens had been left by the war, she 
had never since been called upon to take any deci- 


' Xea. HeUen. & S, 9. 

^ noXi S' It. jwXXoi, aiwoptv, fooi tS,p ,V 5<rr« irpoBvims 

row AoK^Sat^pim, iW •£«««,. yip, ipis « 

««a « Ix^pop ry d4Hp6ptPoi ffoXXj Svpdpe,, is ipiP 

^ ^ w’ ««'««* *&«*• 

o M Sijftos ovro<r< vpas tmttrt, 

* Xes. Helten. iii. 5, 9, 16, 
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sive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign 
policy ; and much now turned upon the temper of 
the oligarchical minority, which might well be con- 
ceived likely to play a party game and speculate 
upon Spartan countenance. But the comprehen- 
sive amnesty decreed on the re-establishment of the 
deraocratical constitution — and the wise and gene- 
rous forbearance withr'which it had been carried out, 
in spite of the most torturing recollections — ^were 
now found to have produced their fruits. Majority 
and minority — democrats and oligarchs — were seen 
confounded in one unanimous and hearty vote to 
lend assistance to Thebes, in spite of all risk from 
hostility with Sparta. We cannot indeed doubt 
that this vote was considerably influenced also by 
the revolt of Rhodes, by the reappearance of Konon 
with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private com- 
munications from that commander intimating liis 
hope of acting triumphantly against the maritime 
empire of Sparta, through enlarged aid from Persia. 
The vote had thus a double meaning. It pro- 
claimed not merely the restored harmony between 
democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but also their 
common resolution to break the chain by which 
they were held as mere satellites and units in the 
regiment of Spartan allies, and lo work out anew 
the old traditions of Athens as a self-acting and 
primary power, at least — if not once again an im- 
perial power. The vote proclaimed a renovated 
life in Athens, and its boldness under the existing 
weakness of the city, is extolled two gettertthMlis 
afterwards by Demosthenes *. 

* Demostheo. de Coron&, c. 28. p. 258; hIso ». 7- p. 44. 

Compare also Ly^, Orat. xvi. (pro Msntitheo, s. IS). 
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After having heard the Theban orator (we are 
told even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon*), “ very 
many Athenian citizens rose and spoke in support 
of his prayer, and the whole assembly with one 
accord voted to grant it.” Thrasybulus proposed 
the resolution, and communicated it to the Theban 
envoys. He told them that Athens knew well the 
risk which she was incurring while Peirseus was 
undefended ; but that nevertheless she was prepared 
to show her gratitude by giving more in requital 
than she had received ; for she was prepared to give 
theThebans positive aid, incase theyw'ere attacked — • 
while theThebans had done nothing more for Aer than 
to refuse to join in an aggressive march against her®. 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, 
it is highly probable that the Thebans might have 
been afraid to face, single-handed, Lysander and 
the full force of Sparta. But they now prepared 
for a strenuous defence. The first approach of 
Lysander with his army of Herakleots, Phokians, 
and others, from the north, was truly menacing ; 
the more so, as Orchomenus, the second city next 
to Thebes in the Bmotian confederacy, broke oflT its 
allegiance and joined him. The supremacy of 
Thebes over the cities composing the Boeotian coif- 
federacy appears to have been often harsh and 
expressive, though probably not equally oppressive 
towards all, and certainly not equally odious to all. 


Xen. HeOen. iii. 6, 16. 8 'AOr/mlav wafinoWoi fuv ^vyijyo- 

ptwoK, Jrcu>r€s 8’ v^ni^tVavTO /Soijflviv airdis. 

* Xen. Hellen. »f sup. 


raasamas (lu. 9. m, say* tnat the Athenians sent envoys to the Spar- 
^ to entreat them not to art aggressively against Thebes, but to sub- 
^^^pbnnt to equitable adjustment. This seems to me impro- 
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To Plataea on the extreme south of Boeotia, it had 
been long intolerable, and the unhappy fate of that 
little town has saddened many pages of mypreceding 
volumes : to Orchomenus, on the extreme north, it 
was also unpalatable — partly because that town 
stood next in power and importance to Thebes — 
partly because it had an imposing legendary anti- 
quity, and claimed to have been once the ascendant 
city receiving tribute from Thebes. The Orcho- 
menians now joined Lysander, threw open to him 
the way into Boeotia, and conducted him with his 
army, after first ravaging the fields of Lebadeia, into 
the district belonging to Haliartusb 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of 
operations concerted between him and Pausanias, 
was that they should meet on a given day in the 
territory of Haliartus. And in execution of this 
plan Pausanias had already advanced with his Pe- 
loponnesian array as far as Plataea in Boeotia. 
Whether the day fixed between them had yet ar- 
rived, when Lysander reached Haliartus, we cannot 
determine with certainty. In the imperfection of 
the Grecian calendar, a mistake on this point would 
be very conceivable — as had happened between the 
Athenian generals Hippokrates and Demosthenes 
in those measures which preceded the battle of 
Delium in 424 b.c.® But the engagement must 
have been taken by both parties, subject to ob- 
structions in the way — since each would have to 
march through a hostile country to reach the place 
of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 17 ; Plutarch, Lyund. c. 28. 

“ Tbucyd. iv. 89. dtatfuipTiat rAt See. 
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rather indicate that the day fixed had not yet ar- 
rived ; nevertheless Lysander resolved at once to 
act against Haliartus, without waiting for Pausaniaa. 
There were as yet only a few Thebans in the town, 
and he probably had good reason for judging that 
he would succeed better by rapid measures, before 
any more Thebans could arrive, than by delaying 
until the other Spartan army should join him ; not 
to mention anxiety that the conquest should belong 
to himself exclusively, and confidence arising from 
his previous success at Orchornenus. Accordingly 
he sent in an invitation to the Haliartians to follow 
the example of the Orchomenians, to revolt from 
Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy under 
Lacedeemonian protection. Perhaps there may have 
been a party in the town disposed to comply. But 
the majority, encouraged too by the Thebans within, 
refused the proposition ; upon which Lysander 
marched up to the walls and assaulted the town. 
He was here engaged, close by the gates, in ex- 
amining where he could best effect an entrance, 
when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his 
proceedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at 
their fastest pace — cavalry as well as hoplites. 
They were probably seen from the watch-towers in 
the city earlier than they became visible to the 
assailants without ; so that the Haliartians, encou- 
raged by the sight, threw open their gates, and 
made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly taken 
by surprise, was himself slain among the first, with 
his prophet by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite 
named Neoch&rus. His troops stood some time, 
a^iDst bc^h the Haliartians firom the town, and the 
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fresh Thebans who now carae up. But they were at 
length driven back with considerable loss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground 
at some distance in their rear. Here however they 
made good their position, repelling their assailants 
with the loss of more than 200 hoplites*. 

The success here gained, though highly valuable 
as an encouragement to the Thebans, would have 
been counterbalanced by the speedy arrival of Pau- 
sanias, had not Lysander himself been among the 
slain. But the death of so eminent a man was an 
irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, composed of 
heterogeneous masses, both collected and held to- 
gether by his personal ascendency, lost confidence 
and dispersed in the ensuing night®. When Pau- 
sanias arrived soon afterwards, he found no second 
army to join with him. Yet his own force was more 
than sufficient to impress terror on the Thebans, 
had not Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent promise, 
arrived with an imposing body of Athenian hoplites, 
together with cavalry under Orthobulus® — ^and im- 
parted fresh courage as well as adequate strength to 
the Theban cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what steps he 
would take to recover the bodies of the slain — that 
of Lysander among them ; whether he would fight 
a battle and thus take his chance of becoming 
master of the field — or send the usual petition for 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 18, 19, 20 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29 5 Pausui. 
Hi. 8 , 4. 

The two last differ in various matters from XenoplRH^ wlMlft-iiiiliW 
however, though brief, seems to me to deserve the 

’ Xen. Hellen. Hi. 5, 21. itn\ri\v»6Ttts t» wmfi 
T<At SKkaos iiravTas oiaiSr fadg re w . Sec. 

' Lysias, Or. xvi. (pro Mastitbeo) a. 15, 16. 
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burial-truce, which always implied confession of 
inferiority. On submitting the point to a council of 
officers and Spartan elders, their decision as well as 
his own was against fighting ; not however without 
an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan 
of operations was broken up, since not only the 
great name and genius of Lysander had perished, 
but his whole army had spontaneously disbanded ; 
that the Peloponnesian allies were generally luke- 
warm and reluctant, not to be counted upon for 
energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger; 
that he had little or no cavalry^, while the Theban 
cavalry was numerous and excellent ; lastly, that 
the dead body of Lysander himself lay so close to 
the walls of Haliartus, that even if the Lacedaemo- 
nians were victorious, they could not carry it off 
without serious loss from the armed defenders in 
their towers®. Such were the reasons which de- 
termined Pausanias and the major part of the coun- 
cil to send and solicit a truce. But the Thebans 
refused to grant it except on condition that they 
should immediately evacuate Bceotia. Though such 
a requisition was contrary to the received practice 
of Greece®, which imposed on the victor the duty 
of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, when- 

* AMDidiiigly we learn from an oration of Lysias, that the service of 
the Atheniaa horsemen in this expedition, who were commanded by 
Orthobidns, was judged to be extremely safe and easy ; while that of 
the hoplhes was d^rous (Lysias, Orst. xvi. pro Mantith. s. 15). 

^ Xen. Hellen. iiL 6, 23. KopirSioi p,, n-avroTrao-iv ovk ^koXovBovt 
avToU, oi Si napSms oi npoOviias Krrparcvotvro, &c. 

* See the conduct of the Thebans on this very point (of giving up 

^ ^ at the solicitation of the conquered Athenians for burial) after 
w rf :^linm. and the .liscussion thraenpon— in this History, 

Voi. VI, Ini, p, 53/ $eq. 
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ever it was asked, and inferiority thus publicly 
confessed — nevertheless such was the reluctant 
temper of the army, that they heard not merely 
with acquiescence, but with joy*, the proposition of 
departing.' The bodies were duly buried — that of 
Lysander in the territory of Panop^, immediately 
across the Phokian border, but not far from Ha- 
liartus. And no sooner were these solemnities 
completed, than the Lacedaemonian army was led 
back to Peloponnesus ; their dejection forming a 
mournful contrast to the triumphant insolence of 
the Thebans, who watched their march and re- 
strained them, not without occasional blows, from 
straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields®. 

The death of Lysander produced the most pro- 
found sorrow and resentment at Sparta. On re- 
turning thither, Pausanias found himself the sub- 
ject of such virulent accusation, that he thought 
it prudent to make his escape, and take sanctuary 
in the temple of Athene Alea, at Tegea. He was 
impeached, and put on trial, during his absence, on 
two counts ; first, for having been behind the time 
covenanted, in meeting Lysander at Haliartus ; next, 
for having submitted to ask a truce from the The- 
bans, instead of fighting a battle, for the purpose of 
obtaining the bodies of the slain. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, 
it does not appear tliat Pausanias was guilty upon 
either of the two counts. The first is a question 
of fact ; and it seems quite as likely that Lysander 
was before his time, as that Pausanias was behind 

• Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24. 0{ it Scr/itrol rc rmra (ftemrar. See. 

* Xen. HeUen. iii. 5, 24. 
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his time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Ly- 
sander, arriving there first, would have been quite 
safe, had he not resolved to attack without delay ; 
in which the chances of war turned out against him, 
though the resolution in itself may have been well 
conceived. Next, as to the truce solicited for burying 
the dead bodies — it does not appear that Pausanias 
could with any prudence have braved the chances of 
a battle. The facts of the case — even as summed 
up by Xenophon, who always exaggerates every- 
thing in favour of the Spartans — lead us to this 
conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would 
doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle, to 
the humiliation of sending in the herald to ask for a 
truce. But the mischief of fighting a battle under the 
influence of such a point of honour, to the exclu- 
sion of a rational estimate of consequences, will be 
seen when we come to the battle of Leuktra, where 
Kleombrotus son of Pausanias was thus piqued into 
an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one of the 
motives) to which his own life and the dominion 
of Sparta became forfeit*. Moreover the army of 
Pausanias, comprising very few Spartans, consisted 
chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and 
who were glad to be required by the Thebans to 
depart. If he had fought a battle and lost it, the 
d^tpmedt to Sparta would have been most serious 
in every way ; whereas, if he had gained a victory, 
no result would have followed except the acquisition 
of the bodies for burial ; since the execution of the 
original plan had become impracticable through the 
dispersion of the army of Lysander. 

* Xen. HeDen. ti. 4, 5. 
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Though a careful examinatioa of the facts leads 
us (and seems also to have led Xenophon*) to the 
conclusion that Pausanias was innocent, he was 
nevertheless found guilty in his absence. He was 
in great part borne down by the grief felt at Sparta 
for the loss of Lysander, with whom he had been 
before in political rivalry, and for whose death he 
was made responsible. Moreover the old accusa- 
tion was now revived against him® — for which he 
had been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years 
before — of having tolerated the re-establishment of 
the Athenian democracy at a time when he might 
have put it down. Without doubt this argument 
told prodigiously against him at the present junc- 
ture, when the Athenians had just now, for the first 
time since the surrender of their city, renounced 
their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to assist 
the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the 
sentiment against Pausanias that he was condemned 
to death in his absence, and passed the remainder 
of his life as an exile in sanctuary at Tegea. His 
son Agesipolis was invested with the sceptre in his 
place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On 


’ The traveller Pausanias justifies the prudence of his regal namesake 
in avoiding a battle, by saying that the Athenians were in his rear, and 
the Thebans in his front ; and that he was afraid of being assailed on 
both sides at once, like Leonidas at Thermopylse, and like the troops 
enclosed in Sphakteria (Pans. iii. o, 5). 

But the matter of fact, on which this justification rests, is contiH- 
dicted by Xenophon, who says that the Athenians had actoaUy j ot l^ 
the Thebans, a;^ were in the same ranks — cXddprrs 
(Hellen. iii. 5, 22). 

’ Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 25. Kol Sri rir rSr ’Afigndmr if 
Tf Utipaui avijiu, See. Cwtpwre Penwoiaii mSt,3. 
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Spartanot no topic have Grecian historians been more pro- 
incon. fuse in their reproaches, than upon the violence 
nnSiccSs- and injustice of democracy, at Athens and else- 
where, in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent 
Athens. generals. Out of the many cases in which this re- 
proach is advanced, there are very few wherein it 
has been made good ; but even if we grant it to be 
.valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate 
of Pausanias will show us that the Ephors and Se- 
nate of anti-democratical Sparta were capable of 
the like unjust misjudgement. Hardly a single in- 
stance of Athenian condemnation occurs, which we 
can so clearly prove to be undeserved, as this of a 
Spartan king. 

wfL^Ser Turning from the banished king to Lysander— 
cWctovu*' Spartans had indeed valid reasons for deploring 
inflaence, the fall of the latter. He had procured for them 
Sparta, as their greatest and most decisive victories, and the 
gen^^y.* coming when they needed his services to 

procure them more ; for he left behind him no man 
of equal warlike resource, cunning, and power of 
command. But if he possessed those abilities which 
powerfully helped Sparta to triumph over her ene- 
mies, he at the same time did more than any man 
to bring her empire into dishonour and to render 
its tenure precarious. His decemviral governments 
or Dekarchies, diffused through the subject cities, 
and each sustained by a Lacedsemonian harmost 
and garrison, were aggravations of local tyranny 
such as the Grecian world had never before under- 
gone. And though the Spartan authorities pre- 
sently saw that he was abusing the imperial name ' 
of the city for unmeasured personal aggrandisement 
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of his own, and partially withdrew their countenance 
from his Dekarchies — yet the general character of 
their empire still continued to retain the impress of 
partizanship and subjugation which he had origin- 
ally stamped upon it. Instead of that autonomy 
which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, it became 
subjection every way embittered. Such an empire 
was pretty sure to be short-lived ; but the loss to^ 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not 
the only fault which the historian of Greece has to 
impute to Lysander. His far deeper sin consists 
in his having thrown away an opportunity — such 
as never occurred either before or afterwards — for 
organizing some permanent, honourable, self-main- 
taining, Pan-hellenic combination under the head- 
ship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) 
what a man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, 
if not with far-sighted wisdom, at least with gene- 
rous sincerity, and by an appeal to the best veins 
of political sentiment in the chief city as well as in 
the subordinates. It is possible that with the best 
intentions even he might have failed ; so strong was 
the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political mind. 
But what we have to reproach in Lysander is, that 
he never tried ; that he abused the critical moment of 
cure for the purpose of infusing new poison into the 
system ; that he not only sacrificed the interests of 
Greece to the narrow gains of Sparta, but even the 
interests of Sparta to the still narrow^er monopoly of 
dominion in bis own hands. That his rneasmieB 
worked mischievously not merely for Greece, tat 
for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad tendencies 
— has been already remarked in the preceding pages, 
VOL. IX. 2 K 
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make'wm*” That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities 
self king at of gain, both lived and died poor, exhibits the ho- 
discourse of nourable side of his character. Yet his personal 
Heonf*”** indifference to money seems only to have left the 
greater space in his bosom for that thirst of power 
which made him unscrupulous in satiating the ra- 
pacity, as well as in upholding the oppressions, of 
.coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and the De- 
cemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great suc- 
cess and ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, 
we shall agree with Pausanias' that he was more 
mischievous than profitable even to Sparta, — even 
if we take no thought of Greece generally. What 
would have been the effect produced by his projects 
in regard to the regal succession, had he been able 
to bring them to bear, we have no means of mea- 
suring. We are told that the discourse composed and 
addressed to him by the Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, 
was found after his death among his papers by Age- 
silaus ; who first learnt from it, with astonishment 
and alarm, the point to which the ambition of Ly- 
sander had tended, and was desirous of exposing 
his real character by making the discourse public 
^but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the 
£phor Lakratidas. But this story (attested by 
h^horus^) looks more like an anecdote of the rhe- 
torical schools than like a reality. Agesilaus was 
not Bie man to set much value on sophists or their 
compositions, nor is it easy to believe that he re- 
mained so long ignorant of those projects which 
Lysander had once entertained but subsequently 

* Panwniaa, ii. 32, 6. 

* Ft. 127, ed. Didot; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 30. 
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dropped. Moreover the probability is, that Kleon 
himself would make the discourse public as a sample 
of his own talents, even in the lifetime of Lysander; 
not only without shame, hut as representing the 
feelings of a considerable section of readers through- 
out the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which 
ensued from the death of Lysander and the retreat 
of Pausanias out of Boeotia. Fresh hope and spirits 
were infused into all the enemies of Sparta. An 
alliance was immediately concluded against her by 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos. Deputies 
from these four cities were appointed to meet at 
Corinth, and to take active measures for inviting 
the cooperation of fresh allies ; so that the war 
which had begun as a Boeotian war, now acquired 
the larger denomination of Corinthian war, under 
which it lasted until the peace of Antalkidas. The 
alliance was immediately strengthened by the junc- 
tion of the Euboeans — the Akarnanians — the Ozo- 
lian Lokrians — Ambrakia and Leukas (both parti- 
cularly attached to Corinth) , — and the Chalkidians 
of Thrace*. 

We now enter upon the period when, for the 
first time, Thebes begins to step out of the rank of 
secondary powers, and gradually raises herself into 
a primary and ascendent city in Grecian politics. 
Throughout the Peloponnesian war, the Thebans had 
shown themselves excellent soldiers both on horse- 
back and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But 
now the city begins to have a policy of its own, Mid 

' Diodor. xiv. 81, 82 ; Xen. Hellen. vt.%^7- 
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individual citizens of ability become conspicuous. 
While waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, with 
whom we shall presently become acquainted, we 
have at the present moment Ismenias ; a wealthy 
Theban, a sympathiser with Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles eight years before, and one of the 
great organizers of the present anti- Spartan move- 
ment ; a man, too, honoured by his political ene- 
mies when they put him to death fourteen years 
afterwards, with the title of “ a great wicked man ” 
— the same combination of epithets which Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromw'ell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of 
Boeotians and Argeians, undertook an expedition 
to put down the Spartan influence in the regions 
north of Boeotia. At Pharsalus in Thessaly, the 
Lacedaemonians had an harmost and garrison ; at 
Pherae, Lykophron the despot was their ally ; while 
Larissa, with Medius the despot, was their princi- 
pal enemy. By the aid of the Boeotians, Medius 
was now enabled to capture Pharsalus ; Larissa, with 
Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance*, and Ismenias obtained also the more 
important advantage of expelling the Lacedaemo- 
nians from Herakleia. Some malcontents, left after 
the violent interference of the Spartan Herippidas 
two years before, opened the gates of Herakleia by 

* Xen. HeUmi. v. 2, 36. *0 S' (lameiiias) d 7 reXoy«ro nev irpos ipaym 

ravra, oi fwWoi yt ri oi pcyiiKmpayiMov re xai KaKimpayiM* 

€ivai. 

It is difficult to make out anything from the two allusions in Plato, 
escept that Ismenias was a wealthy and powerful man (Plato, Mentm, 
p. 90 B. ; Repuhl. i. p. 336 A.). 

• Diodor. Riv. 82; Xen. HeUen. iv. 3. 3 ; Xen. Agesil. ii. 2. 
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night to the Boeotians and Argeians. The Lace- 
daemonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted 
to retire in safety ; while the old Trachinian inha- 
bitants, whom the Lacedaemonians had expelled to 
make room for their new settlers, together with the 
(Etaeans, whom they had driven out of the districts 
in the neighbourhood — were now called back to re- 
possess their original homes'. The loss of Herakleia 
was a serious blow to the Spartans in those regions 
— protecting Euboea in its recent revolt from them, 
and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the 
neighbouring Malians, ^Enianes, and Athamanes 
— tribes stretching along the valley of the Sper- 
cheius westward to the vicinity of Pindus. Assem- 
bling additional troops from these districts (which, 
only a few months before, had supplied an army to 
Lysander’), Ismenias marchfed against the Phokians, 
among whom the Spartan Lakisthenes had been 
left as harmost in command. After a severe battle, 
this officer with bis Phokians w'ere defeated near the 
Lokrian town of Naryx ; and Ismenias came back 
victorious to the synod at Corinth®. 

By such important advantages, accomplished 
during the winter of 395-394 b.c., the prospects of 
Grecian affairs as they stood in the ensuing spring 
became materially altered. The allies assembled at 
Corinth full of hope, and resolved to levy a large 
combined force to act against Sparta ; who on her 
side seemed to be threatened with the loss of all l^r 
extra- Peloponnesian land-empire. Accordingly the 

' Diodor. xiv. 38-82. ’ Xenoph. DelleB. iii. 6, 6. 

’ Dioilor. xiv. 82. 
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Ephors determined to recall without delay Agesilaus 
with his army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with 
orders to that effect. But even before this reinforce- 
ment could arrive, they thought it expedient to 
muster their full Peloponnesian force and to act with 
vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were now 
assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemas 
— guardian of the youthful King Agesipolis son of 
Pausanias, and himself of the Eurystheneid race — 
marched at the head of a body of 6000 Lacedaemo- 
nian hoplites' : the Spartan xenagi (or ofBcers sent 
on purpose to conduct the contingents from the 
outlying allies), successively brought in 3000 hop- 
lites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and Lasion — 
1500 from Sikyon — 3000 from Epidaurus, Troezen, 
Hermion^, and Halieis. None were sent from 
Phlius, on the plea (true or false®) that in that city 
the moment was one of solemnity and holy truce. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 16. Xenophon gives this total of 6000 as if it 
were of Lacedaemonians alone. But if we follow his narrative, we shall 
see that there were unquestionably in the army troops of Tegea, Man- 
tineia, and the Achaean towns (probably also some of other Arcadian 
towns), present in the battle (iv. 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose that 
Xenophon meant to include these allies in the total of 6000, along with 
the Lacedsemomans — which is doubtless a large total for Lacedsemo- 
nians alone ? Unless this sujiposition be admitted, there is no resource 
except to assume an omission, either of Xenophon himself, or of the 
®®py^ta ; which omission in fact Gail and others do suppose. On the 
whole, 1 tiiinkthey are right; for the number of hoplites on both sides 
wooM otherwise be prodigiously unequal ; while Xenophon says nothing 
to i&Dpfy toat the l^c^bemonian victory was gained in spite of g^eat 
uifeiionty of number, and something which even implies that it must 
have been nearly equal (iv.2, 13)~though he is always disposed to 
comphment Sparta wherever he can. 

* From a passage which occurs somewhat later (iv. 4, 15), we may 

excuse, and that the Phliasians were not very 

to Sparta. Compare a similar case of excuse ascribed to 
toe Maatoieians (v. 2, 2). 
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There were also hoplites from Tegea, Mantineia, 
and the Achaean towns, but their number is not 
given ; so that we do not know the full muster-roll 
on .the Lacedaemonian side. The cavalry, 600 in 
number, were all Lacedaemonian ; there were more- 
over 300 Kretan bowmen — and 400 slingers from 
different rural districts of Triphylia*. 

The allied force of the enemy was already mus- Large 
tered near Corinth : 6000 Athenian hoplites — 7000 Corinth of 
Argeian — 5000 Boeotian, those from Orchomenus and'pX- 
being absent — 3000 Corinthian — 3000 from the dif- 
ferent towns of Euboea: making 24,000 in all. The 

^ Spartan 

total of cavalry was 1550 ; composed of 800 Boeo- auusonthe 
tian, 600 Athenian, 100 from Chalk is in Euboea, °***^'^' 
and 50 from the Lokriaus. The light troops also 
were numerous — partly Corinthian, drawn probably 
from the serf-population which tilled the fields® — 
partly Lokrians, Malians, and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to Boldness of 
arrange their plans, came to a resolution that tne gna^ 
hoplites should not be drawn up in deeper files than s^^_ 
sixteen men®, in order that there might be no chance 
of their being surrounded ; and that the right wing, 
carrying with it command for the time, should be 
alternated from day to day between the difierent 

* Diodorus (xiv. 83) gives a total of 23.000 foot and 500 horse, on the 
Lacedaemonian side, but without enumerating items. On the side of 
the confederacy he states a total of more than 15,000 foot and 500 
horse (c. 82). 

’ Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, I/. Kal 8e, fiv toXs twv Kopipdtop, 

irXeop Tfv, See. Compare Hesychius, v. Ki;i'd<^aXoi ; Welcker, Prsefia. ad 
Theognidem, p. xxxv ; K. O. Muller, History of the Dmiani, iiL 4,3. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 13 ; eompare iv. 2, 18 — ^wh«e h* a y* ^ 

Thebans — d/^eX^travrev row is irairrtXssr dwa^nsaro 

Ttjv <^taKayya, &c., which implies and alludes to the residiiAm prerionsly 
taken. 
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cities. The confidence which the events of the last 
few months had infused into these leaders, now for 
the first time acting against their old leader Sparta, 
is surprising. “ There is nothing like marching to 
Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting 
the Lacedaemonians at or near their own home. We 
must burn out the wasps in their nest, without let- 
ting them come forth to sting us. The Lacedae- 
monian force is like that of a river ; small at its 
source, and becoming formidable only by the afflu- 
ents which it receives, in proportion to the length of 
its course'.” The wisdom of this advice was re- 
markable : but its boldness was yet more remark- 
able, when viewed in conjunction with the esta- 
blished feeling of awe towards Sparta. It was 
adopted by the general council of the allies ; but 
unfortunately the time for executing it had already 
passed ; for the Lacedaemonians were already in 
march and had crossed their owm border. They 
took the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose 
troops joined the march), and advanced as far as 
Sikyon, where probably all the Arcadian and Achaean 
contingents were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as 
far as Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedae- 
monian army was at Sikyon ; but they then altered 
their plan, and confined themselves to the defensive. 
The Lacedaemonians on their side crossed over the 
mountainous post called Epieikia, under consi- 
derable annoyance from the enemy’s light troops, 
who poured missiles upon them from the high 
ground. But when they had reached the level 

' XcM. Hellcn. ir.2, 11, 12. 
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country, on the other side, along the shore of the 
Saronic Gulf, where they probably received the con- 
tingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermion^, and 
Halieis — the whole army thus reinforced marched 
forward without resistance, burning and ravaging 
the cultivated lands. The confederates retreated 
before them, and at length took up a position close 
to Corinth, amidst some rough ground with a ravine 
in their front’. The Lacedzemonians advanced for- 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 14, 15. 

In the passage — Km oi erepoi /levroi iXSovres KaTforpaToirc&eitravTO, 
tfiTTpofrOev noiTjadpcvot rrjK xapdbpav — I apprehend that direXdovres 
(which is sanctioned by four MSS., and preferred by Leunclavius) is 
the proper reading, in place of iXBoprts. For it seems certain that 
the march of the confederates was one of retreat, and that the battle 
was fought very near to the walls of Corinth ; since the defeated troops 
sought shelter within the town, and the Lacedaemonian pursuers were 
so close upon them, that the Corinthians within were afraid to keep 
open the gates. Hence we must reject the statement of Diodorus — 
that the battle was fought on the banks of the river Nemea (xiv. 83) as 
erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and obscurities in the description which 
Xenophon gives of the Lacedaemonian march. His words run — iv rovrif 
01 AaK(8aip6vwij Kal 8fj Teyedras 7rap€iXi;<j)dTev sol MavriPrar, 

Ttjv dp<l>iaXpv. These last three words are not satisfactorily explained. 
Weiske and Schneider construe Tr/v dft<f>idXov (very justly) as indicating 
the region lying immediately on the Peloponnesian side of the isthmus 
of Corinth, and having the Saronic Gulf on one side, and the Corin- 
thian Gulf on the other ; in which was included Sikyon. But then it 
would not he correct to say, that “ the Lacedmmonians had gone out 
by the bimarine way.” On the contrary, the truth is, that “ they had 
gone out into the hiraarme road or region ” — which meaning however 
would require a preposition — i^«rav tls r^v dpc^ioXop. Stura in his 
Lexicon (v. e^Uvm) renders Tfjv dpiptaXov — viam ad mare — which seems 
an extraordinary sense of the word, unless instances were produced to 
support it ; and even if instances were produced, we do not see why the 
way from Sparta to Sikyon should be called by that name j whkdi wtmld 
more properly belong to the road from Sparta down the BatisAis to 
Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly the situation of the ftant oe ^strict 
called rrjv ’Ewwwiav (mentioned again, hr. 4, 13). But it is oertun from 
the map that when the confederates were at Nemea, and the Laeedc- 
monians at Sikyon— the former must have been exactly jdaced so ns to 
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ward until they were little more than a mile distant 
from this position, and there encamped. 

After an interval seemingly of a few days, the 
Boeotians, on the day when their turn came to oc- 
cupy the right wing and to take the lead, gave the 
signal for battle*. The Lacedaemonians, prevented 
by the wooded ground from seeing clearly, were 
only made aware of the coming attack by hearing 
the hostile paean. Taking order of battle imme- 
diately, they advanced forward to meet the assail- 
ants, when w'ithin a furlong of their line. In each 
army, the right division took the lead — slanting to 
the right, or keeping the left shoulder forward, ac- 

intercept the junction of the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, and 
HermionS, with the Lacedsemonian army. To secure this junction, the 
Lacedaemonians were obliged to force their way across that mountain- 
ous region which lies near Klednae and Nemea, and to march in a line 
pointing from Sikyon down to the Saronic Gulf. Having reached the 
other aide of these mountains near the sea, they would be in communi- 
cation with Epidaurus and the other towns of the Argolie peninsula. 

The line of march which the Lacedaemonians would naturally take 
fium Sparta to Sikyon and Lechseum, by Tegea, Mantineia, Orchome- 
nus, &c., is described two years afterwards in the case of Agesilaus 
(iv. 5, 19). 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18. The colouring which Xenophon puts upon 
this step is hardly fair to the Thebans, as is so constantly the case 
throughout his history. He says that “ they were in no hurry to fight ” 
(o^dcr Ti Karnprdyov Trjv fid\rtv ^vuijTrreiv) so long as they were on the 
left, opposed to the Lacedaemonians on the opposite right; but that as 
soon as they were on the right (opposed to the Achaeans on the oppo- 
site left), they forthwith gave the word. Now it does not appear that 
tho ^Ri^mus had any greater privilege on the day when they were on 
the nghl, than the Aigeians or Athenians had when each were on the 
i%ht effectively. The command had been determined to reside in the 
ri^t diviaion, whkdi pmt alternated from one to the other : why the 
Athenians or Argeians did not make use of this post to order the attack, 
we cannot explain. 

So again, Xenophon says, that in spite of the resolution taken by 
^ Council of War to have files sixteen deep, and no more-the The- 
hum ma^ ftieir fflw much deeper. Yet it is plain, from his own ac- 
e«^ that no misduevous consequences turned upon this greater 
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cording to the tendency habitual with Grecian 
hoplites, through anxiety to keep the right or un- 
shielded side from being exposed to the enemy, and 
at the same time to be protected by the shield of a 
right-hand neighbour ‘. The Lacedaeraonians in the 
one army, and the Thebans in the other, each in- 
clined themselves, and caused their respective armies 
to incline also, in a direction slanting to the right, 
so that the Lacedaemonians on their side consi- 
derably outflanked the Athenians on the opposite 
left. Out of the ten tribes of Athenian hoplites, it 
was only the six on the extreme left who came into 
conflict with the Lacedaemonians ; while the re- 
maining four contended with the Tegeans who stood 
next to the Lacedaemonians on their own line. But 
the six extreme Athenian tribes were completely 
beaten, and severely handled, being taken in flank 
as well as in front by the Lacedaemonians. On the 
other hand, the remaining four Athenian tribes 
vanquished and drove before them the Tegeans ; 
and generally, along all the rest of the line, the 
Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians were victorious 
— except where the troops of the Achaean Pellfind 
stood opposed to those of the Boeotian Thespiae, 
where the battle was equal and the loss severe on 
both sides. The victorious confederates however 
were so ardent and incautious in pursuit, as to ad- 
vance a considerable distance and return with dis- 
ordered ranks ; while the Lacedaemonians, who 
were habitually self-restraining in this particular, 
kept their order perfectly, attacking the HiiSjfns, 

* See the instructive description of the batite rf Mut i nri * m 
Thuqrd. v. 71. 
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Argeians, and Corinthians to great advantage when 
returning to their camp. Several of the Athenian 
fugitives obtained shelter within the walls of Co- 
rinth ; in spite of the opposition of the philo-Laco- 
nian Corinthians, who insisted upon shutting the 
gates against them, and opening negotiations with 
Sparta. The Lacedaemonians however came so 
near, that it was at last thought impossible to keep 
the gates open longer. Many of the remaining con- 
federates were therefore obliged to be satisfied with 
the protection of their ancient camp ' ; which seems 
however to have been situated in such defensible 
ground®, that the Lacedaemonians did not molest 
them in it. 

So far as the Lacedaemonians separately were 
concerned, the battle of Corinth was an important 
victory, gained (as they affirmed) with the loss of 
only eight men, and inflicting heavy loss upon the 
Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the re^- 
maining confederates in their return from pursuit. 
Though the Athenian hoplites suffered thus severely, 
yet Thrasybulus their commander^, who kept the 
field until the last, with strenuous efforts to rally 
them, was not satisfied with their behaviour. But on 
the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were w'orsted, 

» Xen. HeUen. iv. 2, 20-23. 

Hie aDunon to this incident in Demosthenes (adv. Leptinem, c. 13. 
p. 472) is interesting, though indistinct. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. xal yap \dirtov rd j^ojpiov — ^wliich illus- 
trates the expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. t" 
1dopui6<p x<ap'uov Urxvpar KoniXtfpptvwr, 

’ Lysias, Orat. xri. (pro Mantitheo) s. 19. 

Plato in his panegyrical discourse (Menexenus, c. 1/. p. 2-1.5 E.) 
aaenbea the defeat and loss of the Athenians to “ bad ground ” — XP'f 
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and a considerable number of them slain. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, the total loss on the Lacedsemonian 
side was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 

2800‘. On the whole, the victory of the Lacedae- 
monians was not sufficiently decisive to lead to im- 
portant results, though it completely secured their 
ascendency within Peloponnesus. We observe 
here, as we shall have occasion to observe else- 
where, that the Peloponnesian allies do not fight 
heartily in the cause of Sparta. They seem bound 
to her more by fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 b.c.394. 
B.C., seemingly about the same time as the naval 
battle near Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), and 
while Agesilaus was on his homeward march after 
being recalled from Asia. Had the Laeedmmonians 
been able to defer the battle until Agesilaus had 
come up so as to threaten Bceotia on the northern 
side, their campaign would probably have been 
much more successful. As it is, their defeated allies 
doubtless went home in disgust from the field of 
Corinth, so that the confederates w’ere now enabled 
to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons Agesiian*— 
of recall from the Ephors with profound vexation onbe^gn- 
and disappointment, yet at the same time with pa- 
triotic submission. He had augmented his army, large pims 

° ' of Aaiatic 

and was contemplating more extensive schemes of conquest. 

operations against the Persian satrapies in Asia 

Minor. He had established such a reputation for 

* Diodor. xiv. 83. 

The statement in Xenophon (Ageail. vii. 6) AW nea 

were slain on the side of the confederate is a wife * ; 

»f indeed the reading be correct. 
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military force and skill, that numerous messages 
reached him from different inland districts, ex- 
pressing their anxiety to be emancipated from Per- 
sian dominion, and inviting him to come to their 
aid. His ascendency was also established over the 
Grecian cities on the coast, whom he still kept 
under the government of' partisan oligarchies and 
Spartan harmosts — yet seemingly with greater 
practical moderation, and less licence of oppression, 
than had marked the conduct of these men when 
they could count upon so unprincipled a chief as 
Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a 
high pitch of actual glory and ascendency, but nou- 
rishing yet brighter hopes of farther conquests for 
the future. And what filled up the measure of his 
aspirations — all these conquests were to be made 
at the expense, not of Greeks, but of the Persian. 
He was treading in the footsteps of Agamemnon, 
asPan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 
All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epi- 
kydidas, with his sad message, and peremptory 
summons, from the Ephors. In the chagrin and 
disappointment of Agesilaus we can sincerely sym- 
pathise ; but the panegyric which Xenophon and 
others pronounce upon him for bis ready obedience 
is altogether unreasonable'. There was no merit 
in renouncing his projects of conquest at the bid- 

Xeo. Agtnl. i. 37 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 15. Cornelius Nepos 
t Agwlxos, c. 4J almost translates the Agesilaus of Xenophon ; but we 
«n better feel Uie fiwceof Ats pan^jrric, when we recollect that he had 
had personal cognizance of the disobedience of Julins Csesar in his pro- 
vince to the orders of the Senate, and that the omnipotence of Sylla 
^ Po mpey in their provinces were then matter of recent history. 

ewmplHm (says Cornehns Nepos about Anesilans) utinam im- 
pwalocca noabi seqni voluissent I ” 
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ding of the Ephors ; because, if any serious mis- 
fortune had befallen Sparta at home, none of those 
projects could have been executed. Nor is it out 
of place to remark, that even if Agesilaus had not 
been recalled, the extinction of the Lacedaemonian 
naval superiority by the defeat of Knidus would 
have rendered all large plans of inland conquest 
impracticable. On receiving his orders of recall, 
he convened an assembly both of his allies and of 
his army, to make known the painful necessity of 
his departure ; which was heard with open and sin- 
cere manifestations of sorrow. He assured them 
that as soon as he had dissipated the clouds which 
hung over Sparta at home, he should come back to 
Asia without delay, and resume his efforts against 
the Persian satraps ; in the interim he left Euxenus, 
with a force of 4000 men, for their protection. 
Such was the sympathy excited by his communica- 
tion, combined with esteem for his character, that 
the cities passed a general vote to furnish him with 
contingents of troops for his march to Sparta. But 
this first burst of zeal abated, when they came to 
reflect, that it was a service against Greeks ; not 
merelyunpopular in itself, but presenting a certainty 
of hard fighting with little plunder. Agesilaus tried 
every means to keep up their spirits, by proclaiming 
prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the merce- 
naries, to be distributed at Sestus in the Chersone- 
8US, as soon as they should have crossed into Europe : 
prizes for the best equipment, and best-discifdined 
soldiers in every different arm*. By these means lie 
prevailed upon the bravest and most ^fective soldiers 
* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-6 ; -Xen. AgwiL i 38 ; »«««!«& AgaSl. e. 16. 
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in his army to undertake the march along with him ; 
among them many of the Cyreians, with Xenophon 
himself at their head. 

Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided 
himself on hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he was 
now destined against his will to tread in the foot-, 
steps of the Persian Xerxes in his march from the 
Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, to Thermopylae and Bceotia. Never 
since the time of Xerxes had any army undertaken 
this march ; which now bore an Oriental impress, 
from the fact that Agesilaus brought with him some 
camels, taken in the battle of Sardis'. Overawing 
or defeating the various Thracian tribes, he reached 
Amphipolis on the Strymon, where he was met by 
Derkyllidas, who had come fresh from the battle of 
Corinth and informed him of the victory. Full as 
his heart was of Pan-hellenic projects against Per- 
sia, he burst into exclamations of regret on hearing 
of the death of so many Greeks in battle, who could 
have sutHced, if united, to emancipate Asia Minor*. 
Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to make known 
the victory to the Grecian cities in his alliance, he 
pursued his march through Macedonia and Thes- 
saly. In the latter country, Larissa, Krannon, and 
other cities in alliance with Thebes, raised opposi- 
tion to bar his passage. But in the disunited con- 
dition of this country, no systematic resistance 
could be organized against him. Nothing more ap- 
peared than detached bodies of cavalry, whom he 
beat and dispersed, with the death of Polycharmus 


' Xen. HeUen. iii. 4, 24. 

» XeiH^. Agesil. vii.5; Plutardi, Agesil. e. 16. 
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their leader. As the Thessalian cavalry however 
was the best in Greece, he took great pride in having 
defeated them with cavalry disciplined by himself 
in Asia ; backed however, it must be observed, by 
skilful and effective support from his hoplitesb 
After having passed the Achaean mountains or the 
line of Mount Othrys, he marched the rest of the 
way without opposition, through the strait of Ther- 
mopylae to the frontier of Phokis and Boeotia. 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was AgesOaM 
met by the Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged arayonthe 
him to hasten his march as much as possible and "fonJlerof 
attack the Boeotians. He was further ioined by BKotia— 

^ eclipse of 

two Lacedaemonian regiments^ from Corinth, and 
by fifty young Spartan volunteers as a body-guard, naval defeat 
who crossed by sea from Sikyon. He was rein- 
forced also by the Phokians and the Orchomenians 
— in addition to the Peloponnesian troops who had 
accompanied him to Asia, the Asiatic hoplites, the 
Cyreians, the peltasts, and the cavalry, whom he 
had brought with him from the Hellespont, and 
some fresh troops collected in the march. His 
army was thus in imposing force when he reached 
the neighbourhood of Chteroneia on the Boeotian 
border. It was here that they were alarmed by an 
eclipse of the sun, on the 14th of August, 394 b.c. ; 
a fatal presage, the meaning of which was soon in- 
terpreted for them by the arrival of a messenger 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 4-9 ; Diodor. xiv. 83. 

* Plutarch (Agesil. c. 17; compare also Plutarch, Apopbth. p. 

■a corrected by Morus ad Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 15) states, tap 
regiments as having joined Agesilaus from Corinth : widea 

■ only to one, besides that mora which was in gsnip* «t Ow4«b^iw 
(H ellen. iv. 3, 16 ; Ageail. ij. 6). 

VOL. IX. 2 P 
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bearing news of the naval defeat of Knidus, with 
the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaas. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable 
blow. He foresaw that, when known, it would 
spread dismay and dejection among his soldiers, 
most of whom would remain attached to him only 
so long as they believed the cause of Sparta to be 
ascendent and profitable’. Accordingly, he re- 
solved, being now within a day’s march of bis 
enemies, to hasten on a battle without making 
known the bad news. Proclaiming that intelli- 
gence had been received of a sea-fight having taken 
place, in which the Lacedaemonians had been vic- 
torious, though Peisander himself was slain — he 
offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round 
presents of congratulation ; which produced an en- 
couraging effect, and made the skirmishers espe- 
cially both forward and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the 
plain of Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of 
Knidus was doubtless made known, spreading hope 
and cheerfulness through their ranks ; though we 
are not informed wdiat interpretation they put upon 
the solar eclipse. The army was composed of nearly 
the same contingents as those who had recently 


* Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 13. 

itv06ftfvos Tavra, t 6 /liv irparov voXoris 
airm nuy ' Sti roC a-rparev/jiarot to rrXficrrov «i; 

£” '■ 

X«mpbon. a, they 

*bmm teluctantlr, from the ^ ^ 
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fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the 
iEnianes in place of the Malians ; but probably 
each contingent was less numerous, since there was 
still a necessity for occupying and defending the 
camp near Corinth. Among the Athenian hop- 
lites, who had just been so roughly handled in the 
preceding battle, and who were now drafted off by 
lot to march into Boeotia, against both a general 
and an army of high reputation — there prevailed 
much apprehension and some reluctance ; as we 
learn from one of them, Mantitheus, who stood 
forward to volunteer his services, and who after- 
wards makes just boast of it before an Athenian 
dikastery'. The Thebans and Boeotians were pro- 
bably in full force, and more numerous than at 
Corinth, since it was their own country which was 
to be defended. The camp was established in the 
territory of Koroneia', not far from the great temple 
of ItonianAth^n^, where the Pambceotia, or general 
Boeotian assemblies, were held, and where there also 
stood the trophy erected for the great victory over 
Tolmides and the Athenians, about fifty years be- 
fore*. Between the two armies there was no great 
difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, 
who were more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, 
though they do not seem to have taken much part 
in the battle. 

Having marched from Chaeroneia, Agesilaus ap- 
proached the plain of Koroneia from the river 
Kephissus, while the Thebans met him from the 


^ * Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitbeo) s. 20. 
•«irnr. See. 

* Hatarch, Ageal. c. 19. 
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direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being 
on the left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic allies 
in the centre. In the opposite line, the Thebans 
were on the right, and the Argeians on the left. 
Both armies approached slowly and in silence until 
they were separated only by an interval of a furlong, 
at which moment the Thebans on the right began 
the war-shout, and accelerated their march to a run; 
the rest of the line following their example. When 
they got within half a furlong of the Lacedaemonians, 
the centre division of the latter under the command 
of Herippidas (comprising the Cyreians, with Xeno- 
phon himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward 
on their side, and advanced at a run to meet them ; 
seemingly getting beyond their own line*, and 
coming first to cross spears with the enemy’s centre. 
After a sharp struggle, the division of Herippidas 
was here victorious, and drove back its opponents. 
Agesilaus on his right was yet more victorious, for 
the Argeians opposed to him fled without even 
crossing spears. These fugitives found safety on 
the high ground of Mount Helikon. But on the 
other hand, the Thebans on their own right, com- 
pletely beat back the Orchomenians, and pursued 
them so far as to get to the baggage in the rear of 
the array. Agesilaus, while his friends around 
%ere congratulating him as conqueror, immediately 
wheeled round to complete his victory by attacking 
the Thebans ; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way', in close and deep 

Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 17. in-t^bpaiiov djri ’Ayi;<rAdov <j>£Karfyot, 
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order, to rejoin their comrades on Helikon. Though 
Agesilaus might have let them pass, and assailed 
them in the rear with greater safety and equal effect, 
he preferred the more honourable victory of a con- 
flict face to face. Such is the colouring wdiich his 
panegyrist Xenophon' puts upon his manoeuvre. 

Yet we may remark that if he had let the Thebans 
pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
that their own comrades were at hand to sustain 
them — and also that having never yet fought against 
the Thebans, he had probably no adequate appre- 
ciation of their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something TemWe 
terrific heyond all Grecian military experience®, tween the 
leaving an indelible impression upon Xenophon ands*^. 
who was personally engaged in it. The hoplites 
on both sides came to the fiercest and closest bodilv Ae result i* 

. . ' favourahle 

struggle, pushing shields against each other, with to the 
all the weight of the incumbent mass behind im- 
pelling forward the foremost ranks — especially in 
the deep order of the Thebans. The shields of 
the foremost combatants were thus stove in, their 
spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was 
the only weapon which he could use. There was 
no systematic shout, such as usually marked the 
charge of a Grecian army ; the silence was only 
broken by a medley of furious exclamations and 
murmurs 3. Agesilaus himself, who was among 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19 ; Xen. Agesil. ii. 12. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 16 ; Xen. Agesil. ii. 9. , 

Atijy^<roj«u ii xai tt/v ital yap iyiven o2* Tmr y 

’ipmv, " 

’ Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19; Xen. Agesil. ii. 12. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Knl ov/i/SoXdmp rd» iqiridas ut$owTo, 
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the front ranks, and whose size and strength were 
by no means on a level with his personal courage, 
had his body covered with wounds from different 
weapons' — was trodden down — and only escaped 
by the devoted courage of those fifty Spartan vo- 
lunteers who formed his body-guard. Partly from 
his wounds, partly from the irresistible courage and 
* stronger pressure of the Thebans, the Spartans were 
at length compelled to give way, so far as to afford 
a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled 
to march onward and rejoin their comrades ; not 
without sustaining some loss by attacks on their 
rear 

Victory of Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of 
not'Jrithout battle, having gained a victory over his opponents 
XhbL— taken collectively. But so far as concerns the 
Thebans separately, he had not only gained no vic- 
tory, but had failed in his purpose of stopping their 
battle. progress, and had had the worst of the combat. 

His wounds having been dressed, he was brought 
back on men’s shoulders to give his final orders, 
and was then informed that a detachment of 80 
Theban- hoplites, left behind by the rest, had taken 
refuge in the temple of Itonian Ath^n^ as suppliants. 
From generosity mingled with respect to the sanc- 
tity of the spot, he commanded that they should be 
dismissed unhurt, and then proceeded to give direc- 
tions for the night-watch, as it was already late. 
The field of battle presented a terrible spectacle ; 


flKijtricov. Km Kpair^ /up avftffila mp^p, ov pijp aide o-iyn' Aap^ fit tis 
fjP TOiavTt), OIOP opy,] r* ita« pdxn jrapao-^mr Sp. 

Xen. Age^. ii. 13. O 8«, laump voiKXA rpaupara tvap icoPToat 

Plutareb, Agesil. c. 18. 

* X«aL Uellen. iv. 3, 19 ; Xen. Agesil. ii. 12. 
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SpartaQ and Theban dead lying intermingled, some 
yet grasping their naked daggers, others pierced 
with the daggers of their enemies ; around, on the 
blood-stained ground, were seen broken spears, 
smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered apart 
from their owners*. He directed the Spartan and 
Theban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and 
placed in safe custody for the night, in the interior 
of his phalanx : the troops then took their supper, 
and rested for the night. On the next morning, 
Gylis the Polemarch was ordered to draw up the 
army in battle-array, to erect a trophy, and to offer 
sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with 
the pipers solemnly playing, according to Spartan 
fashion. Agesilaus was anxious to make these de- 
monstrations of victory as ostentatious as possible, 
because he really doubted whether he had gained a 
victory. It was very possible that the Thebans 
might feel confidence enough to renew the attack, 
and try to recover the field of battle, with their own 
dead upon it ; which Agesilaus had , for that reason, 
caused to be collected in a separate heap and placed 
within the Lacedaemonian lines*. He was Jiowever 

’ Xen. Agesil. ii. 14. ’Ewfi yt eX^lev f/ /ioxVi vaprjv d!j Ota- 
ffatrBai evBa aXXi^Xots, t^v uip-ori 7rf<f>vpfifvrjv, ptKpovs 

bf K€ipfpovs cj)L\iovs Ka\ TToXe^towff p€T^ dWijKwVf ao’TTibns fie Stare^pv/t- 
p€vaSi bopara (TvyTf6pav(Tpei'a, iy^fipibia yvppa KOvXeeop to p€v ^apaii 
rh 8* iv a&patri, to fi' cti pera 

* Xen. Agesil. ii. 15. Tor^ piv oby (#cat yap rjv fjbr] o\J/€) (rvpfXfcv- 
o-aPTes TOV 9 rap TToXepicop vcKpovs eitra) (pdXayyos, ^h€i 7 TvonoiT}cravTO 
*04 iKoipr]$r}(Tav, 

Schneider in his note on this passage, as well as ad Xen. Hellen. iv. 
3, 21- — condemns the expression rSv TroXepicaw as spurious and. 
ligible. But in my judgement, these words bear a plain a^pW” 
priate meaning, which I have endeavoured to ®Te ja 0a C*W" 

pare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 
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soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from 
the Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the 
burial of their dead ; the understood confession of 
defeat. The request was immediately granted ; each 
party paid the last solemnities to its own dead, and 
the Spartan force was then withdrawn from Boeotia. 
Xenophon does not state the loss on either side, 
but Diodorus gives it at 600 on the side of the con- 
federates, 350 on that of the Lacedaemonians'. 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for imme- 
diate action, Agesilaus caused himself to be carried 
to Delphi, where the Pythian games were at that 
moment going on. He here offered to Apollo the 
tithe of the booty acquired during his two years’ 
campaigns in Asia ; a tithe equal to 100 talents*. 
Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis conducted the army 
first into Phokis, next on a predatory excursion into 
the Lokrian territory, where the nimble attack of the 
Lokrian light troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted 
upon his troops a severe check, and cost him his 
life. After this the contingents in the army were 
dismissed to their respective homes, and Agesilaus 
himself, .when tolerably recovered, sailed with the 
Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi across the 
Corinthian Gulfs. He was received at Sparta with 
every demonstration of esteem and gratitude, which 
was still farther strengthened by his exemplary sim- 


Wodw. riv. 84. 

> ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. The latter says- 

«« nvOi^p &c. Manso, Dr. Amok 

M ot era, contest the aceuracy of Piutiffch in this assertion resp«:tin 
j which the Pythian games were celebrated, upo: 

which seem to me very iasufl^aent. 

Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 22, 23; h. 4, 1. 
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plicity and exact observance of the public disci- 
pline ; an exactness not diminished either hy long 
absence or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. 
From this time forward he was the effective leader 
of Spartan policy, enjoying an influence greater 
than had ever fallen to the lot of any king before. 
His colleague Agesipolis, both young and of feeble 
character, was won over by his judicious and concili- 
atory behaviour, into the most respectful deference*. 

Three great battles bad thus been fought in the 
space of little more than a month(JulyandAugu3t) — 
those of Corinth, Knidus, and Koroneia ; the first 
and third on land, the second at sea, as described in 
ray last chapter. In each of the two land-battles 
the Lacedsemonians had gained a victory : they re- 
mained masters of the field, and were solicited by 
the enemy to grant the burial-truce. But if we 
inquire what results these victories had produced, 
the answer must be that both were totally barren. 
The position of Sparta in Greece as against her 
enemies had undergone no improvement. In the 
battle of Corinth, her soldiers had indeed manifested 
signal superiority, and acquired much honour. But 
at the field of Koroneia, the honour of the day 
was rather on the side of the Theb ans, who broke 
through the most strenuous opposition, and carried 
their point of joining tbeir allies. And the purpose 
of Agesilaus (ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to 
invade Bmotia, completely failed®. Instead of ad- 


* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19 , 20 ; Xen. Hellen. v. 3 , 20 . , r_’‘ 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 17- Cornelius Nepos, Agestt. A 

tere ei conati sunt Athenienses et Boeoti,” &e. siiWWW ia 

barring his Way, and compelling him to leUeeA 
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vancing, he withdrew back from Koroneia, and re- 
turned to Peloponnesus across the Gulf from Delphi} 
which he might have done just as well without fight- 
ing this murderous and hardly contested battle. 
Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured 
as it is both by his sympathies and his antipathies, 
indicates to us that the predominant impression 
carried off by every one from the field of Korfineia 
was that of the tremendous force and obstinacy of 
the Theban hoplites — a foretaste of what was to 
come at Leuktra ! 

If the two land-victories of Sparta were barren 
of results, the case was far otherwise with her naval 
defeat at Knidus. That defeat was pregnant with 
consequences following in rapid succession, and of 
the most disastrous character. As with Athens at 
zEgospotami — the loss of her fleet, serious as that 
was, served only as the signal for countless follow- 
ing losses. Pharnabazus and Konon, with their vic- 
torious fleet, sailed from island to island, and from 
one continental seaport to another, in the ..iEgean, 
to expel the Lacediemonian harniosts, and termi- 
nate the empire of Sparta. So universal was the 
odium which it had inspired, that the task was 
found easy beyond expectation. Conscious of 
their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost all the 
towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted 
their posts and fled, on the mere news of the 
battle of Knidus ^ Everywhere Pharnabazus and 
Konon found themselves received as liberators, 
and welcomed with presents of hospitality. They 
pledged themselves not to introduce any foreign 

* Xmiopb, HeUmi. iv. a, i_s. 
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force or governor, nor to fortify any separate cita- 
del, but to guarantee to each city its own genuine 
autonomy. This policy was adopted by Pharna- 
bazus at the urgent representation of Konoii, who 
warned him that if he manifested any design of re- 
ducing the cities to subjection, he would find them 
all his enemies ; that each of them severally would 
cost him a long siege ; and that a combination would 
ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal 
and judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted 
upon, produced a strong feeling of friendship and 
even of gratitude, so that the Lacedaemonian ma- 
ritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by 
the almost spontaneous movements of the cities 
themselves. Though the victorious fleet presented 
itself in many different places, it was nowhere called 
upon to put down resistance, or to undertake a 
single siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythrae, 
Ephesus, Mityl^n^, Samos, all declared themselves 
independent, under the protection of the new con- 
querors*. Pharnabazus presently disembarked at 
Ephesus and marched by land northward to his 
own satrapy ; leaving a fleet of forty triremes under 
the command of Konon. 

To this general burst of -anti-Spartau feeling, Abydos 

Aui -1 rirrii ° holds faith- 

Abydos, on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, faiiyto 
formed the solitary exception. That town, steady under Dcr- 
in hostility to Athens®, had been the great military 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-3 ; Diodor. siv. 84. About Samos, xir. 97 . 

Compare also the speech of Derkyllidas to the Abydenes (Xen, BeSaa. 

IV. 8, 4) — •'’Oo’M &€ jiaiKKov ai aWat noAcit $vv Tj Tujgj 

Totrovra Svren ^ v/itrepa iritrroTTjs <payeiy Af, 9at, 

* ’Ek yap 'AfivSov, rijs rip anavra y^pivov itfSf 

sthenes in the Athenian assembly (cont. Aristcdost. e.^, p, ; com- 

pare c. 52. p. 688). 
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station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare, 
during the last twenty years. It was in the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus, and had been made the chief place of 
arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare 
against that satrap as well as for the command of 
the strait. Accordingly, while it was a main object 
with Pharnabazus to acquire possession of Abydos 
— there was nothing which the Abydenes dreaded 
so much as to become subject to him. In this view 
they were decidedly disposed to cling to Lacedae- 
monian protection ; and it happened by a fortunate 
accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
Derkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment 
of the battle of Knidus. Having fought in the 
battle of Corinth, he had been sent to announce the 
news to Agesilaus, whom he had met on his march 
at Amphipolis, and who had sent him forward into 
Asia to communicate the victory to the allied cities* ; 
neither of them at that moment anticipating the 
great maritime defeat then impending. The pre- 
sence in Abydos of such an oflScer — who had already 
acquired a high military reputation in that region, 
and was at marked enmity with Pharnabazus — 
combined with the standing apprehensions of the 
Abydenes-— was now* the means of saving a rem- 
nant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta, 
During the general alarm which succeeded the 
battle of Knidus, when the harmosts were every- 
where taking flight, and when anti-Spartan mani- 
festaUons, often combined with internal revolutions 
to overthrow the Dekarchs or their substitutes, were 
spreading from city to city-Derkyllidas assembled 

* Xen. HeDea. iy, 3, 2. 
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the Abydenes, heartened them up against the reign- 
ing contagion, and exhorted them to earn the gra- 
titude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her while 
others were falling off ; assuring them that she 
would still be found capable of giving them protec- 
tion. His exhortations were listened to with favour. 

Abydos remjuned attached to Sparta, was put in a 
good state of defence, and became the only harbour 
of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the other 
cities, Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyl- 
lidas crossed the strait to make sure also of the Abydos and 
strong place of Sestos, on the European side, in the 
Thracian Chersonese*. In that fertile peninsula there ofPh^rX** 
had been many new settlers, who had come in and 
acquired land under the Lacedtemonian supremacy, ‘J*® latter, 
especially since the building of the cross-wall by 
Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus against Thracian 
invasion. By means of these settlers, dependent 
on Sparta for the security of their tenures — and of 
the refugees from various cities all concentrated 
under his protection — Derkyllidas maintained his 
position effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos ; 
defying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he 
should forthwith evacuate them. The satrap threat- 
ened war, and actually ravaged the lands round 
Abydos ; but without any result. His wTath against 
the Lacedaemonians, already considerable, was so 

* Lysander, after the victory of .^gospotami and the expulsion of the . 

Athenians from Sostos, had assigned the town and district as a 
ment for the pilots and Keleustae aboard his flwt. Bat 
wid to have reversed the assignment, and restored Ae town ^ 
turns (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14). Probably boWPfflP aficw ae^ewi 
would renuun, in {not upon the lands vacate by the Aitouans. 
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aggravated by disappointment when he found that 
he could not yet expel them from his satrapy, that 
he resolved to act against them with increased 
energy, and even to strike a blow at them near 
their own home. For this purpose he transmitted 
orders to Konon to prepare a commanding naval 
force for the ensuing spring, and in the mean time 
to keep both Ahydos and Sestos under blockade*. 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embark©! 
on board a powerful fleet equipped by Konon ; di^ 
reeling his course to Melos, to various islands 
among the Cyclades, and lastly to the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. They here spent some time on the coast 
of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking at several 
points to ravage the country. They next landed on 
the island of Kythdra, which they captured, grant- 
ing safe retirement to the Lacedaemonian garrison, 
and leaving in the island a garrison under the Athe- 
nian Nikophdmus. Quitting then the harbourless, 
dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Here they found the confederates — Corinthian, 
Boeotian, Athenian, &c. — carrying on war, with Co- 
rinth as their central post, against the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Sikyon. The line across the isthmus from 
L^chaeum to Kenchre® (the two ports of Corinth) 
WM now made good by a defensive system of ope- 
**tioiia, ao as to confine the Lacedemonians within 
Peloponn^us j just as Athens, prior to her great 
losses in 446 b,c., wliiie possessing both Megara 
and Peg®, had been able to maintain the inland road 
midway between them, where it crosses the high 
* X«n. 8, 4-6. 
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aod difficult crest of Mount Geraneia, thus occupy- 
ing the only three roads by which a Lacedeeraonian 
army could march from the Isthmus of Corinth into 
Attica or Boeotia*. Pharnabazus communicated 
in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured 
them of his strenuous support against Sparta, and 
left with them a considerable sum of money®. 

The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian Assistance 

a . , “““i encon- 

neet, as master of the Peloponnesian sea and the r^ment 
Saronic Gulf, was a phgenomenon astounding to 
Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally offensive 
to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself a melancholy 
proof of the degree to which Pan-hellenic patriotism 
had been stifled by the Peloponnesian war and the satrap and 
Spartan empire. No Persian tiara had been seen cltLU, 
near the Saronic Gulf since the battle of Salamis ; 
nor could anything short of the intense personal 
wrath of Pharnabazus against the Lacedaemonians, 
and his desire to revenge upon them the damage 
inflicted by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, have brought 
him now so far away from his own satrapy. 

It was this wrathful feeling of which Konon took 
advantage to procure from him a still more import- 
ant boon. 

Since 404 b.c., a space of eleven years, Athens b.c. 393. 
had continued without any walls round her sea- Phama- 

bazas leara 

port town Peirseus, and without any Long Walls tbe fleet 
to connect her city with Peiraeus. To this state in the 
she had been condemned by the sentence of her 
enemies, in the full knowledge that she could have 
little trade— few ships either armed or in«petii8fiii»» 

• SeeSrWillkin Oell*A Itineway of ^ 4* 

Peloponnesos — p. 25, 26, and Tliut^d. L 108. 

’ Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 7. 8; IXodor. sir. M. 
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poor defence even against pirates, and no defen<» 
at all against aggression from the mistress of the 
sea. Konon now entreated Pharnabazus, who was 
about to go home, to leave the fleet under his com- 
mand, and to permit him to use it in rebuilding the 
fortifications of Peiraeus as well as the Long Walls 
of Athens. While he engaged to maintain the fleet 
by contributions from the islands, he assured the 
satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon Sparta 
so destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation 
of Athens and Peiraeus with their complete and 
connected fortifications. Sparta would thus be 
deprived of the most important harvest which she 
had reaped from the long struggle of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Indignant as he now was against the 
Lacedaemonians, Pharnabazus sympathised cordially 
with these plans, and on departing not only left the 
fleet under the command of Konon, but also fur- 
. nished him with a considerable sum of money to- 
wards the expense of the fortifications'. 

SSiAf tv Konon betook himself to the work energetically 
lOTg^aUs and without delay. He had quitted Athens in 
407 B.C., as one of the joint admirals nominated 
after the disgrace of Alkibiades. He had parted 
with his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of 
.^gospotami in 405 b.c., preserving the miserable 
fraction of eight or nine ships out of that noble fleet 
which otherwise would have passed entire into the 
hands of Lysander.. He now returned, in 393 b.c., 
as a second Themistokl^s, the deliverer of his coun- 
try, and the restorer of her lost strength and inde- 
l^ndence. All hands were set to work ; carpenters 

♦ ‘ Xen. Hdlen. hr. 8, 9 , 10. 
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and masons being hired with the funds furnished 
by Pharnahazus, to complete the fortifications as 
quickly as possible. The Boeotians and other 
neighbours lent their aid zealously as volunteers* — : 
the same who eleven years before had danced to 
the sound of joyful music when the former walls 
were demolished ; so completely had the feelings of 
Greece altered since that period. By such hearty 
cooperation, the work was finished during the course 
of the present summer and autumn without any 
opposition ; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified 
Peiraeus and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, 
straight and parallel, joining it securely to the city. 
The third or Phal^ric Wall (a single wall stretching 
from Athens to Phallrum), which had existed down 
to the capture of the city by Lysander, was not re- 
stored ; nor was it indeed by any means necessary 
to the security either of the city or of the port. 
Having thus given renewed life and security to 
Peiraeus, Konon commemorated his great naval 
victory by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as well 
as by the erection of a temple in Peiraeus to the 
honour of the Knidian Aphrodite, who was wor- 
shiped at Knidus with peculiar devotion by the 
local population®. He farther celebrated the com- 
pletion of the walls by a splendid sacrifice and 

’ Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 10; Diodor. xiv. 85. 

Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) mentions fifty talents as a sum re- 
ceived by Konon from Pbamabazus as a present, and devoted by him 
to this public work. This is not improbable ; but the total sum earn- 
tributed by the satrap towards the fortifications must j. 

keen much greater. - t « 

’ Demostiien. cont. Androtion. p. 616. e. 21« yrtimw at. ^ 
still saw this temple in Peirseus — ^very near toUie sea; 660 ftmm 
wards. • 
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festival banquet. And the Athenian people not 
only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully 
recording the exploits of Konon, but also erected a 
statue to his honour'. 

The importance of this event in reference to the 
future history of Athens was unspeakable. Though 
it did not restore to her either her former navy, or 
her former empire, it reconstituted her as a city 
not only self-determining but even partially ascend- 
ent. It re-animated her, if not into the Athens 
of Perikles, at least into that of Isokrates and De- 
mosthenes : it imparted to her a second fill of 
strength, dignity, and commercial importance, du- 
ring the half century destined to elapse before she 
was finally overwhelmed by the superior military 
force of Macedon. Tliose who recollect the extra- 
ordinary stratagem whereby Themistokles had con- 
trived (eighty-five years before) to accomplish the 
fortification x)i Athens, in spite of the base but 
formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian 
allies, will be aware how much the consummation 
of the Theraistoklean project had depended upon 
accident. Now, also, Konon in his restoration was 
favoured by unusual combinations such as no one 
could have predicted. That Pharnabazus should 
conceive the idea of coming over himself to Pelo- 
ponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, was a 
most unexpected contingency. He was influenced 
neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by 
considerations of policy, though the proceeding was 
one really conducive to the interests of Persian 


* OmBostben. cont. Leptin. 
Conaeliiu Nepoe, Codou, c, 4. 


c. 16. p. 477, 478; Atbemeus, i. 3; 
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power — but simply by his own violent personal 
wrath against the Lacedaemonians. And this wrath 
would probably liave been satisfied, if, after the 
battle of Knidus, he could have cleared his own 
satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement 
impatience, when he found himself unable to expel 
his old enemy Derkyllidas from the important po- 
sition of Abydos, which chiefly spurred him on to 
take revenge on Sparta in her own waters. No- 
thing less than the satrap’s personal presence would 
have placed at the disposal of Konon either a suffi- 
cient naval force, or sufficient funds, for the erection 
of the new walls, and the defiance of all impediment 
from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, 
that the energy, by which Derkyllidas preserved 
Abydos, brought upon Sparta, indirectly, the 
greater mischief of the new Kononian walls. It 
would have been better for Sparta that Pharnabazus 
should at once have recovered Abydos as well as 
the rest of his satrapy ; in which case he would 
have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to in- 
cense him, and would have kept on his own side of 
the .^gean ; feeding, Konon with a modest squadron 
sufficient to keep the Lacedaemonian navy from again 
becoming formidable on the Asiatic side, but leaving 
the walls of Peiraeus (if we may borrow an expression 
of Plato) “ to continue asleep in the bosom of the 
earth’.” 

But the presence of Konon with his powerful 
fleet was not the only condition indispensable to Kan of 

, , T '..U'o Conath 

the accomplishment of this work. It was leqiaato agaiut 


* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 7/8. 
"bt?- &c. 
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further that the interposition of Sparta should be 
kept otF not merely by sea, but by land — and that too 
during all the number of months that the walls were 
in progress. Now the barrier against her on land 
was constituted by the fact, that the confederate 
force held the cross line within the isthmus from 
Lechaeum to Kenchrese, with Corinth as a centre*. 
But they were unable to maintain this line even 
through the ensuing year — during which Sparta, 
aided by dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, 
as will appear in the next chapter. Had she been 
able to break through it while the fortifications of 
Athens were yet incomplete, she would have deemed 
no effort too great to effect an entrance into Attica 
and interrupt the work, in which she might very 
probably have succeeded. Here then was the second 
condition, which was realised during the summer 
and autumn of 393 b.c., but which did not continue 
to be realised longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, 
that the two conditions were fulfilled both together 
during this particular year ! 

* The importance of maintaining these lines, as a protection to Athens 
gainst invasion from Sparta, is illustrated-in Xen. Hellen. v. 4 , 19, and 
Aodokides, Or. iii. De Pace, s. 26. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 


FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF 
ATHENS TO THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 


The presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with b-o. 393. 
their commanding force in the Saronic Gulf, and of^no^ 
the liberality with which the former furnished pe- 
cuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the fuH for- 
tifications of Athens, as well as to the Corinthians connth. 
for the prosecution of the war — seem to have given 
preponderance to the confederates over Sparta for 
that year. The plans of Konon* were extensive. 

He was the first to organise for the defence of 
Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards 
improved and conducted with greater efficiency by 
Iphikrates ; and after he had finished the fortifica- 
tions of Peirseus with the Long Walls, be employed 
himself in showing his force among the islands, for 
the purpose of laying the foundations of renewed 
maritime power for Athens. We even hear that he 
caused an Athenian envoy to be dispatched to 
Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view of detaching 
that despot from Sparta, and bringing him into 
connection with Athens. Evagoras, despot of Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was a 
party to this proposition, which he sought to 
strengthen by offering to Dionysius his sister in 
marriage®. There was a basis of sympathy between 


' Harpokration, 
ed. Didot. ’ 


T ftnKbv tr Kopii^a, PhilwAora*, 150, 

Lysias, Oret. iis. (De Bonis AristopliMiis) s. 21. 
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them arising from the fact that Evagoras was at 
variance with the Phenicians both in Phenicia and 
Cyprus, while Dion 3 'sius was in active hostilities 
with the Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colo- 
nists) in Sicily. Nevertheless the proposition met 
with little or no success. We find Dionysius after- 
wards still continuing to act as an ally of Sparta. 
Naval con- Profiting hy the aid received from Pharnabazus, 

flicts of the 11-/1 

Corinthians the Corinthians strengthened their fleet at Lechseum 
tomon^s, (their harbour in the Corinthian Gulf) so consi- 
SitMan° derably, as to become masters of the Gulf, and to 
Gulf. occupy Rhium, one of the two opposite capes which 
bound its narrow entrance. To oppose them, 
the Lacedaemonians on their side were driven to 
greater maritime effort. More than one naval action 
seems to have taken place, in those waters where 
the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral Phor- 
mion had been so signally displayed at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. At length the La- 
cedaemonian admiral Herippidas, who succeeded to 
the command of the fleet after his predecessor Pole- 
marchus had been slain in battle, compelled the 
Corinthians to abandon Rhium. and gradually re- 
covered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
which his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, 
still farther completed*. 

U.C.392. While these transactions were going on (seem- 
ingly during the last halfof393 b.c. and the full year 
of 392 B.c.), so as to put an end to the temporary 
naval preponderance of the Corinthians— the latter 
were at the same time bearing the brunt of a desul- 
tory, but continued, land-warfare against the garrison 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 11. 
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of Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesians established Land-war- 
at Sikyon. Both Corinth and Lechaeum were partly 
defended by the presence of confederate troops, “t"b“hed 
Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or mercenaries paid 
by Athens. But this did not protect the Corinthians Spartan 
against suffering great damage, in their lands andout- pyingthe 
lying properties, from the incursions of the energy, hnth fro^' 
The plain between Corinth and Sikyon — fertile 
and extensive (speaking by comparison with Pelo- Sufferings 
ponnesus generally), and constituting a large part nnthians 
of the landed property of both cities, was rendered w^betag 
uncultivable during 393 and 392 b.c. ; so that the 


Corinthian proprietors were obliged to withdraw 
their servants and cattle to Peireeum ’ (a portion of rintuan 
the Corinthian territory without the Isthmus pro- become 
perly so called, north-east of the Akrokorinthus, the'war!’ 
in a line between that eminence and the Mega- 
rian harbour of Pegse). Here the Sikyonian as- 
sailants could not reach them, because of the Long 
Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by a 
continuous fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less 
than a mile and a half) with its harbour of Le- 
chseura. Nevertheless the loss to the proprietors 
of the deserted plain was still so great, that two 
successive seasons of it were quite enough to in- 
spire them with a strong aversion to the war® ; the 


* Xen. Hellcn. iv. 4, 1 ; iv. 5, 1 . 

^ I dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton as well as fi'om M. Rehdantz 
(Vitae Iphicratis, &c. c. 4, who in the main agrees with Dodwell’s 
Annales Xenophontei) in their chronological aiTangement of these 
events. 

They place the battle fought by Praxitas within the Long Wrfls of 
Corinth in 393 b.c., and the destruction of the Lacedaemonian mora OT 
division by Iphikrates (the monthly date of which is marked by its 
having immediately succeeded the Isthmian games!, in 392 b.c. I 
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more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon them 
— their allies in Boeotia, Athens, and Argos, having 


place the former event in'392B.c. ; the latter in 390 b.c., immediately 
after the Isthmian games of 390 b.c. 

If we study the narrative of Xenophon, we shall find, that after de- 
scrihing (iv. 3) the battle of Koroneia (August 394 B.C.) with its im- 
mediate consequences, and the return of Agesilaus home — he goes on 
in the next chapter to narrate the land-war about or near Corinth, 
which he carries down without interruption (through Chapters 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, of Book iv.) to 389 b.c. 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv., he leaves the land-war, and takes up 
the naval operations, from and after the battle of Knidus (Aug. 394 B.c.). 
He recounts how Phamabazus and Konon came across the JEgeaa with 
a powerful fleet in the spring of 393 b.c., and how after various pro- 
ceedings, they brought the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where they must have arrived at or near Midsummer 393 B.c. 

Now it appears to me certain, that these proceedings of Phamabazus 
with the fleet, recounted in the eighth chapter, come, in point of date, 
before the seditious movements and the eouf d'etat at Corinth, which are 
recounted in the foiuth chapter. At the time when Phamabazus was at 
Corinth in Midsummer 393 b.c., the narrative of Xenophon (iv. 8, 8-10) 
leads us to beheve that the Corinthians were prosecuting the war zeal- 
ously, and without discontent : the money and encouragement which 
Phamabazus gave fhem was calculated to strengthen such ardour. It 
was by aid of this money that the Corinthians fitted out their fleet under 
Agathinus, and acquired for a time the maritime command of the Gulf. 


The discontents against the war (recounted in chap. 4 seq.) could not 
have commenced until a considerable time after the departure of Phar- 
nabazus. They arose out of causes which only took efiTect after a long 
continuance the hardships of the laud-war, the losses of property and 
slaves, the jealousy towards Attica and Boeotia as being undisturbed, &c. 
The Lacedaemonian and Peloponnesian aggressive force at Sikyon can- 
not possibly have been estabhshed before the autumn of 394 B.c., and 
was most probably placed there early in the spring of 393 b.c. Its 
effects were brought about, not by one great blow, but bj^ repetition of 
WT^s and destmetive annoyance ; and all the effects which it pro- 
m^^nous to Midsummer 393 b.c. uould be more than compen- 
. , ^ ® presence, the gifts, and the encouragement of Phamabazus 

mth his powerM fleet. Moreover, after his departure, too, the Corin- 
r T were at first suc^fol at sea and acquired the command of the 
nmfh H ^ retain for more than a year, if so 

w«F iJ. * 1 * not hkely that any strong discontent against the 

war began before the early part of 392 b c ^ 

it reasonable to believe 

that the con, d'&at mid massmre at Corinth took place (not in393 B.c., 
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as yet suffered nothing. Constant military service 
for defence, with the conversion of the city into a 
sort of besieged post, aggravated their discomfort. 
There was another circumstance also, doubtless not 
without influence. The consequences of the battle 
of Knidus had been, first, to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the fear 
which she inspired to the Corinthians ; next, to 
rebuild the fortifications, and renovate the shipping, 
commercial as well as warlike, of Athens; — a revival 
well calculated to bring back a portion of that anti- 
Athenian jealousy and apprehension which the Co- 
rinthians had felt so strongly a few years before. 
Perhaps some of the trade of Corinth may have 
been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater 
security of Peiraeus. 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the 
discontented philo-Laconian or peace party which 
had always existed at Corinth, presently acquired 
sufficient strength, and manifested itself with suffi- 
cient publicity, to give much alarm to the govern- 
ment. The Corinthian government had always 
been, and still was, oligarchical. In what manner 

as Mr. Clinton and M. Relidantz place it, but) in 392 B.c. ; and the 
battle within the Long Walls rather later in the same year. 

Next, the opinion of the same two authors as well as of Dodwell 
that the destruction of the Lacedsemonian Mora by Iphikrates took 
place in the spring of 392 b.c.— is also, in my view, erroneous. If this 
were true, it would be necessary to pack all the events mentioned in 
Xenophon, iv. 4, into the year 393 b.c.; which I hold to be to- 
possihle. If the destruction of the Mora did not occur in the 
of 392 B.C., we know that it could not have occurred u«ta die 
of 390 B.C. ; that is, the next ensuing Isthmiaii t""#?*** 

wards. And this last wiU be found to be its mbs leaviiig 

fill! time, but not too much time, for the antecedent occurrences. 


B.C. 392. 
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the administrators or the council were renovated, or 
. how long individuals continued in office, indeed, we 
do not know. But of democracy, with its legal 
popular assemblies, open discussions, and authori- 
tative resolves, there was nothing*. Now the oli- 
garchical persons actually in power were vehemently 
anti-Laconian, consisting of men who had partaken 
of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with 
Persia, besides compromising themselves irrevo- 
cably (like Tiinolaus) by the most bitter manifesta- 
tions of hostile sentiment towards Sparta. These 
men found themselves menaced by a powerful 
opposition party, which had no constitutional means 
for making its sentiments predominant, and for ac- 
complishing peaceably either a change of admini- 
strators or a change of public policy. It was only 
by an appeal to arras and violence that such a con- 
summation could be brought about ; a fact noto- 
rious to both parties — so that the oligarchical 
administrators, informed of the meetings and con- 
versations going on, knew well that they had to 
expect nothing less than the breaking out of a con- 
spiracy. That such anticipations were well-founded, 
we gather even from the partial recital of Xeno- 
phon ; who states that Pasimelus, the philo-Laconian 
leader, was on his guard and in preparation® — and 
* Plutarch, Dion. c. 53. 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 2. rwJmrer 8e ol ’ApyeZoi Kal Boia)roi Koi 
A&rjvaioi Kai Kopiv6t<ov Oi rc rav napa pereaxTlKores, 

xai OI TOV TTokepom alrim-aToi yfytfjififvot, mr, « pfi CKnaiwu noirja-aivTO 
Tois CTTI T^v tlpi)vtiv TfTpappivovs, KtvSvvfvaci TrdXii/ {) ttoKk XoKaviaai 
— ovTto 81] Kal (TCpayas eVfx«/JoVK noKitrOai. 

. monrdiTain-os HaaipfiKov to peWov ctrcireai, 

r]<rvxl<U’ fo-xop eV tm Kpavlcp- i,s 81 ri,, Kpavyljt ^irSovro, Kal (jxvyopTts 
Tivfs €K Tov npayparos o^Ikovto npos avTois, fK tovtov ava8pap6irres 
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counts it to him as a virtue that shortly afterwards 
be opened the gates to the Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government 
resolved to prevent it by a coup d'etat. They threw 
themselves upon the assistance of their allies, in- 
vited in a body of Argeians, and made their blow 
the more sure by striking it on the last day of the 
festival called Eukleia, when it was least expected. 
Their proceeding, though dictated by precaution, 
was executed with the extreme of brutal ferocity 
aggravated by sacrilege ; in a manner very different 
from the deep-laid artifices recently practised by 
the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner 
afraid of the conspiracy of Kinadon — and more like 
the oligarchical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third 
year of the Peloponnesian war) when they broke 
into the assembled Senate, and massacred Peithias 
with sixty others in the Senate-house*. While the 
choice performers at Corinth were contending for 
the prize in the theatre, with judges formally named 
to decide — and while the market-place around was 
crowded with festive spectators — a number of armed 
men were introduced, probably Argeians, with lead- 
ers designating the victims whom they were to 
strike. Some of these select victims were mas- 
sacred in the market-place, others in the theatre, 
and one even while sitting as a judge in the theatre. 
Others again fled in terror, to embrace the altars or 
statues in the market-place — which sanctuary never- 
theless did not save their lives. Nor was such sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant as it was to the feelings 

Kara tow * KKpoKopivBov, irpofr^dKovrar prv Apyetovs Kai rovs ^Xovs 
ontKpoiKravTOy &c. ^ Thucyd. iii. /O, 
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of the assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings 
generally — until 120 persons had perished*. But 
the persons slain were chiefly elderly men ; for the 
younger portion of the philo-Laconian party, sus- 
pecting some mischief, had declined attending the 
festival, and kept themselves separately assembled 
under their leader Pasim^lus, in the gymnasium 
and cypress-grove called Kranium, just without the 
city-gates. We find too that they were not only 
assembled, but actually in arms. For the moment 
that they heard the clamour in the market-place 
and learnt from some fugitives what was going on, 
they rushed up at once to the Akrokorinthus (or 
eminence and acropolis overhanging the city) and 
got possession of the citadel ; which they main- 
tained with such force and courage, that the Ar- 
geians, and the Corinthians who took part with the 
government, were repulsed in the attempt to dis- 
lodge them. This circumstance, indirectly revealed 
in the one-sided narrative of Xenophon, lets us into 
the real state of the city, and affords good ground 
for believing that Pasimdius and his friends were 
prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over, — a 
scruple which the government, in their eagerness 
to forestal the plot, disregarded ; employing the 
hands and weapons of Argeians who were compa- 
ratively unimpressed by solemnities peculiar to 
Corinth*. 

Diodorus (siv. gd) giyes this number, which seems very credible. 
Xenophon (iv. 4, 4) only says jroXXo,'. 

In recounting this alternation of violence projected, violence per- 
^trated, recourse on the one side to a foreign ally, treason on the other 
J admitting an avowed enemy — which formed the modus operandi of 
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'i'hough Pasim^lus and his friends were masters 
of the citadel and had repulsed the assault of their 

opposing parties in the oligarchical Corinth — I invite the reader to 
eontrast it with the democratical Athens. 

At Athens, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, there were 
precisely the same causes at work, and precisely the same marked an- 
tithesis of parties, as those which here disturbed Corinth. There was 
first, a considerable Athenian minority who opposed the war with Sparta 
from the first ; next, when the war began, the proprietors of Attica saw 
their lands ruined, and were compelled either to cany away, or to lose, 
their servants and cattle, so that they obtained no returns. The in- 
tense discontent, the angry complaints, the bitter conflict of parties, 
which these circumstances raised among the Athenian citizens — not to 
mention the aggravation of all these symptoms by the terrible epidemic 
— are marked out in Thucydides, and have been recorded in the fifth 
volume of this history. Not only the positive loss and suffering, but 
all other causes of exasperation, stood at a higher pitch at Athens in 
the early part of the Peloponnesian war, than at Corinth in 392 b.c. 

Yet what were the effects which they produced? Did the minority 
resort to a conspiracy — or the majority to a coup d’etat — or either of 
them to invitation of foreign aid against the other ? Nothing of the 
kind. The minority had always open to them the road of pacific op- 
position, and the chance of obtaining a majority in the Senate or in the 
public assembly, which was practically identical with the totality of the 
citizens. Their opposition, though pacific as to acts, was sufficiently 
animated and violent in words and propositions, to serve as a real dis- 
charge for imprisoned angiy passion. If they could not carry the 
adoption of their general policy, they had the opportunity of gaining 
partial victories which took off the edge of a fierce discontent ; witness 
the fine imposed upon Perikles (Thucyd. ii. 65) in the year before his 
death, which both gratified and mollified the antipathy against him, 
and brought about shortly afterwards a strong reaction in his favour . 
The majority, on the other hand, knew that the predominance of its 
policy depended upon its maintaining its hold on a fluctuating public 
assembly, against the utmost freedom of debate and attack, within cer- 
tain forms and rules prescribed by the constitution ; attachment to the 
latter being the cardinal principle of political morality in both parties. 
It was this system which excluded on both sides the thought of armed 
violence. It produced among the democratical citizens of Athens that 
characteristic insisted upon by Kleon in Thucydides — constant and 
fearless security and absence of treacherous hostility among one an- 
other (Sid yhp TO Kaff ffp-Tpap dScfr aai avmt^vXevTou ttpds dkkif~ 
kous, Kai cv rods ^ppdyfovs to avro — Thuc. iii. 37), the entire 

absence of which stands so prominently forward in these deplorable 
proceedings of the oligarchical Corinth. Pasimelus and his Corinthian 
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Numefous eaemies, yet the recent coup d'etat had been com- 
l^hiio- pletely successful in overawing their party in the 
city, and depriving them of all means of communi- 
neverthe-' cating with the Lacedaemonians at Sikyon. Feeling 
mlius^tiie maintain themselves, they were besides 

l^d'Ld menacing omens, when they came to 

remains at offer Sacrifice, in order that they might learn whether 
■ the gods encouraged them to fight or not. The vic- 
tims were found so alarming, as to drive them to 
evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary exile. 
Many of them (according to Diodorus 500 ') actu- 
ally went into exile ; w'hile others, and among them 
Pasimelus himself, were restrained by the entreaties 
of their friends and relatives, combined with solemn 
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assurances of peace and security from the govern- 
ment ; who now probably felt themselves victo- 
rious, and were anxious to mitigate the antipathies 
which their recent violence had inspired. These 
pacific assurances were faithfully kept, and no 
farther mischief was done to any citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was mate- 
rially altered, by an extreme intimacy of alliance and- 
communion now formed with Argos ; perhaps com- 
bined with reciprocal rights of intermarriage, and of 
purchase and sale. The boundary pillars or hedges 
which separated the tw'o territories were pulled up. 


minority had no assemblies, dikasteries, annual Senate, or constant 
habit of free debate and accusation, to appeal to ; their only available 
weapon was armed violence, or treacherous correspondence with a foreign 
enemy. On the part of the Corinthian government, superior or more 
skilfuUy used force, or superior alliance abroad, was the only weapon 
of defence, in like manner. 

I shall return to this subject in a future chapter, where I enter more 
at large into the character of the Athenians. 

' Diodor. xiv. 86 ; Xen. Hcllen. iv. 4, S. 
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and the city was entitled Argos instead of Porinth 
(says Xenophon) ; such was probably the invidious 
phrase in which the opposition party described the 
very close political union now formed between the 
two cities ; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the 
city and acropolis, together with some Athenian 
mercenaries under Iphikrates, and some Boeotians 
as a garrison in the port of Lechseum. Most pro- 
bably the government remained still Corinthian, 
and still oligarchical, as before. But it now rested 
upon Argeian aid, and w'as therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Argos, though partly also upon the 
other twm allies. 

To Pasimelus and his friends such a state of 
things was intolerable. Though personally they 
had no ill-usage to complain of, yet the complete 
predominance of their political enemies was quite 
sufficient to excite their most vehement antipathies. 
They entered into secret correspondence with Prax- 
itas, the Lacediemonian commander at Sikyon, en- 
gaging to betray to him one of the gates in the 
western Long Wall between Corinth andLechaeum. 
The scheme being concerted, Pasimelus and his 
partisans got themselves placed*, partly by con- 
trivance and partly by accident, on the night-watch 
at this gate ; an imprudence, which shows that the 
government not only did not maltreat them, but 
even admitted them to trust. At the moment fixed, 
Praxitas — presenting himself with a Lacedaemonian 
mora or regiment, a Sikyonian force, and the Co- 
rinthian exiles, — found the treacherous sentinels 
prepared to open the gates. Having first sent in a 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. koi Kara rvx^v KOi kot &c. 
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trusty ROltlier to satisfy him that there was no de- 
ceit*, h& then conducted all his force within the 
gates, into the mid- space between the two Long 
Walls. So broad was this space, and so inade- 
quate did his numbers appear to maintain it, that 
he took the precaution of digging a cross-ditch 
with a palisade to defend himself on the side to- 
wards the city ; which he was enabled to do undis- 
turbed, since the enemy (we are not told why) did 
not attack him all the next day. On the ensuing 
day, however, Argeians, Corinthians, and Athenian 
mercenaries under Iphikrates, all came down from 
the city in full force ; the latter stood on the right, 
of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedaemonian left ; while 
the Lacedaemonians themselves were on their own 
right, opposed to the Corinthians from the city ; 
and the Argeians, opposed to the Sikyonians, in 
the centre. 

It was here that the battle began ; the Argeians, 
bold from superior numbers, attacked and broke the • 
Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, and pursuing 
them down to the sea with much slaughter®: upon 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. Nothing can show more forcihly the Laco- ' 
Ilian bias of Xenophon, than the credit which he gives to Pasimelus 
for his good faith towards the Lacedaemonians whom he was letting in; 
overlooking or approving his treacherous betrayal towards his own 
countrymen, in thus opening a ^te which he had been trusted to watch. 

d tltrfjyaypnjVf Kat ovroiv dwAur aTredet^drTfv, acrre d 
*^*/yy**^*^> TFovra th'tu addXcor* old wvp €*XcytTnv, 

Xen. Hellen, iv. 4, 10. Kal rows fiev SiKvai/iovs eKpdnjaup icaf 
SwTrdtramf rb iwl Bc^aaaav, Ka\ jtoXXom 

avrtop djTfKTfivav, 

It would appear from hence that there must have been an open 
ton of Lechmum, or a space apart from (but adjoining to) the wall 
whicb enmreled Leehseum, yet still within the Long Walls. Ofterwise 
the fugitive Sikyonians could hardly have got down to the sea. ' 
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which Pasitnachus the Lacedaemonian commander 
of cavalry, coming to their aid, caused his small 
body of horsemen to dismount and tie their horses 
to trees, and then armed them with shields taken 
from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (2). With these he approached 
on foot to attack the Argeians, who, mistaking 
them for Sikyonians, rushed to the charge with 
alacrity; upon w'hich Pasimachus exclaimed — ‘‘By 
the two Gods, Argeians, these Sigmas which you 
see here will deceive you:” he then closed wuth 
thfem resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior 
tjiat he was soon overpowered and slain. Mean- 
while the Corinthian exiles on the left had driven 
back Iphikrates with his mercenaries (doubtless 
chiefly light troops) and pursued them even to the 
city gates ; while the Lacedaemonians, easily repel- 
ling the Corinthians opposed to them, came out of 
their palisade, and planted themselves with their 
faces towards the eastern wall, but at a little 
distance from it, to intercept the Argeians on their 
return. The latter Avere forced to run back as they 
could, huddling close along the eastern wall, with 
^ their right or unshielded side exposed as they passed 
to the spears of the Lacedaemonians. Before they 
could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met 
and roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian 
exiles. And even when they came to the walls, 
those within, unwilling to throw open the gates for 
fear of admitting the enemy, contented themselves 
■with handing down ladders, over which the defeated 
Argeians clambered with distress and difficulty. 
Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat was 
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frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled 
up like heaps of stones or wood*. 

This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedaemonians, 
though it did not yet make them masters of Le- 
chseum®, was nevertheless of considerable import- 
ance. Shortly afterwards they received reinforce- 
ments which enabled them to turn it to still better 
aiccount. The first measure of Praxitas was to pull 
down a considerable breadth of the two walls, leaving 
a breach which opened free passage for any Lace- 
daemonian army from Sikyon to reach and pass 
the isthmus. He then marched his troops through 
the breach, forward on the road to Megara, cap- 
turing the two Corinthian dependencies of Krom- 
myon and Sidus on the Saronic Gulf, in which he 
placed garrisons. Returning back by the road south 
of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia on the frontier of 
Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory of the 
latter against incursions from Corinth — and then 
disbanded his army. 

^ \en. Ilellen. i\. 4, 12. OvTtos tV dMyw ttoAXoI cTreo'oj', Sune (16 uT“ 

fievot ^ opav oi avdpconot ^(apovs o-Itov, ^vXaV;, Xt6ov, Tore idedtravTO 
(rapovs V€KpS>v. 

A singular form of speech. 

* Diodorus (xiv. 86) represents that the Lacedaemonians on this oc- 
casion surprised and held Lechaeum, defeating the general body of the 
confederates who came out from Corinth to retake it. But his narra- 
tive of all these circumstances differs materially from that of Xenophon; 
whom I here follow in preference, making allowance for great partiality, 
and for much confusion and obscurity. 

Xenophon gives us plainly to understand, that Lechseum was not 
captured by the Lacedaemonians until the following year, hy Agesilans 
and Teleutias. ^ 

It is to be recollected that Xenophon had particular means of know- 
ing what was done by Agesilaus, and therefore deserves credit on that 
head— always aUowing for partiality. Diodorus does not mentitm 
Agesilaus in connection with the proceedings at Lechaenm. 
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A desultory warfare was carried on during the b.c. 39i. 
ensuing winter and spring between the opposite 
garrisons in Corinth and Sikyon. IL was now that 
the Athenian Iphikrates, in the former place, began troops 
to distinguish himself at the head of his mercenary ipwkrates 
peltasts, whom, after their first organization by 
Konon, he had trained to effective tactics under 
the strictest discipline, and whose movements he 
conducted with consummate skill. His genius in- 
troduced improvements both in their armour and 
in their clothing. He lengthened by one half both 
the light javelin and the short sword, which the 
Thracian peltasts habitually carried ; he devised a 
species of leggings, known afterwards by the name 
of Iphikratides ; and he thus combined, better than 
had ever been done before, rapid motion — power 
of acting in difficult ground and open order — effect- 
ive attack, either by missiles or hand to hand — and 
dexterous retreat in case of need*. As yet, he was 
but a young officer, in the beginning of his military 

^ Diodor. XV. 44; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Iphicrat. c. 2; Polyfieii. 
iii. 9, 10. Compare Rehdantz, Vitse Iphicratis, Chabriic, et Timothei, 
c. 2, 7 (Berlin, 1845)— a very useful and instructive publication. 

In describing the improvements made by Iphikrates in the armature 
of his peltasts, I have not exactly copied either Nepos or Diodorus, who 
both appear to me confused in their statements. You would imagine, 
in reading their account (and so it has been stated by Weber, Prolegg. 

Demosth. cont. Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there were no peltasts in 
Greece prior to Iphikrates; that he was the first to transform heavj- 
anned hoplites into light-armed peltasts, and to introduce from Thrace 
the light shield or pelta, not only smaller in size than the round acTTris 
carried by the hoplite, but also without tlie trus (or surrounding me- 
tallic rim of the dairls, seemingly connected by outside bars or spokea 
of metal with the exterior central knob or projection {umbo) which the 
hoplite pushed before him in close combat. The peiia, smaller and 
lighter than the do-Trls-, was seemingly square or oblong and not round . 
though it had no trus, it often had thin plates of brass, as we may see 

2 H 2 
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career*. We must therefore presume that these 
improvements were chiefly of later date, the sug- 
gestions of his. personal experience ; but even now, 

by Xenophon, Anab. v. 2, 29, so that the explanation of it given in the 
^holia ad Platon. Legg. vii. p. 813 must be taken with reserve. 

But Grecian peltasts existed before the time of Iphikrates (Xen. Hellen. 

i. 2, 1 and elsewhere) ; he did not first introduce them ; he found them 
already there, and improved their armature. Both Diodorus and Nepos 
afiSrm that he lengthened the spears of the peltasts to a measure half 
as long again as those of the hophtes (or twice as long, if we believe 
Nepos), and the swords in proportion — “rjv^rja-e ptv ra Sopara 
peyedti — hastae modum duplicavit.” Now this I apprehend to he not 
exact j nor is it true (as Nepos asserts) that the Grecian hoplites carried 
“ short spears” — “ brevibus hastis.” The spear of the Grecian hoplite 
was long (though not so long as that of the heavy and compact Mace- 
donian phalanx afterwards became), and it appears to me incredible 
that Iphikrates should have given to his light and active peltast a spear 
twice as long, or half as long again, as that of the hoplite. Both Dio- 
dorus and Nepos have mistaken by making their comparison with the 
arms of the hoplite, to which the changes of Iphikrates had no refer- 
ence. The peltast both before and after Iphikrates did not carry a 
spear, but a javelin, which he employed as a missile, to hurl, not to 
thrust ; he was essentially an dKorrumjs or javelin-shooter (seeXenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 5, 14; vi. 1, 9). Of course the javelin might, in ease of 
need, serve to thrust, but this was not its appropriate employment: 
e converso, the spear might be hurled (under advantageous circum- 
stances, from the higher ground against a:i enemy below — Xen. Hellen. 

ii. 4, 1.5; V. 4, 52), but its proper em])loynicnt was, to be held and 
thiust forw.ard. 

What Iphikrates really did, was, to lengtlieu both the two olfensive 
weapons which the peltast cai-ricd, before his time — the javelin, and the 
sword. He made the javelin a longer .md heavier weapon, requiring a 
more practised hand to throw — but also competent to indict more 
serious w ounds, and capable of being used with more deadly effect if the 
peltasts saw an opportunity of coming to close fight on advantageous 
terms. Possibly Iphikrates not only lengthened the weapon, but also 
improved its point and efficacy in other ways ; making it more analo- 
gous to the formidable Roman pihtm. Whether he made any alteration 
in the pelta itself, we do not know. 

The name Iphikratides, given to these new-fashioned leggings or 
boots, proves to us that WeUington and Blucher are not the first emi- 
nent generals who have lent an honourable denomination to boots and 
shoes. 

* Justin, vi. 5. 
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the successes of his light troops were remarkable. 
Attacking Phlius, he entrapped the Phliasians into 
an ambuscade, and inflicted on them a defeat so 
destructive, that they were obliged to invoke the 
aid of a Lacedaemonian garrison for the protection 
of their city. He gained a victory near Sikyon, 
and carried his incursions over all Arcadia, to the 
very gates of the cities ; damaging the Arcadian 
hoplites so severely, that they became afraid to 
meet him in the field. His own peltaSts however, 
though full of confidence against these Peloponne- 
sian hoplites, still retained their awe and their re- 
luctance to fight against Lacedaemonians ‘ ; who on 
their side despised them, but despised their own 
allies still more. “ Our friends fear these peltasts, 
as children fear hobgoblins ” — said the Lacedaemo- 
nians sarcastically, endeavouring to set the example 
of courage by ostentatious demonstrations of their 
own round the walls of Corinth®. 

The breach made in the Long V/alls ol Corinth b-c. 391- 
by Praxitas had laid open the road for a Pelopon- 
nesian army to march either into Attica or Boeotia®. 

' Xen. Hcllen. iv. 4, 16 j Diodor. xiv. 91. 

Tour fifVTOi AaKcdac/xoriour ouTojr «u oi TreXraiTTai cur error 

«#comV/iarof ov 7rpoo'^€(rap rotff oTrXtraty, &c. 

Compare the sentiment of the light troops in the attack of Sphak- 
teria, when they were awe-struck and afraid at first to approach the 
Lacedaemonian hoplites — t?} ypa>p. 7 / a>s eTri AaKedaipnnois^ 

&c. (Thueyd. iv. 34). 

Xen. Ilellen. iv. 4, 17. oi /xcV AaKedatpoi-ioi kgi 
froXfiwPj as oi o-vfipaxot <j>o^olvTO rovs 7 iiAra<TTaSj axmep poppavas 
iraibdpia, &c. 

This is a camp-jest of the time, which we have to thank Xenophon 
for preserving. , 

/ Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 17 - dvairiTaa-as jijs nfXoTrow^ffov rAr wuXar. 

&c. 

Bespecting the Long Walls of Corinth, as part of a line of defence 
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TheAthe- Fortunately for the Athenians, they had already 
““e the completed the rebuilding of their own Long Walls ; 
be^een*'^ but they Were so much alarmed by the new danger, 
that they marched with their full force, and with 
ti^ofthe carpenters accompanying’, to Corinth. 

Spartan Here, with that celerity of work for which they were 
Unf, whX” distinguished®, they in a few days re-established 
Te-'^ completely the western wall ; the more important 
1^6^% since it formed the barrier against the. 

LongWaiis incursioiis of the Lacedaemonians from Sikyon. 

and cap- •' 

turesLe- They had then a secure position, and could finish 

cliscum ^ 

the eastern wall at their leisure ; which they accord- 
ingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the confe- 
derate troops in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, 
was again overthrown by the expedition of the Lace- 
daemonian king Agesilaus during the same summer. 
At the head of a full Lacedaemonian and Pelopon- 

n hicb barred ingress to, or egress from, Peloponnesus — Colonel Leake 
remarks — “ Tbe narrative of Xcnopbon shows the great importance of 
- tbe Corinthian Long M alls in time of war. They completed a line of 
fortilication from the summit of tbe Acro-Corinthus to the sea, and 
thus intercepted the most direct and easy communication from the 
Isthmus into P eloponnesus. For the rugged mountain, which borders 
the southern side of the Isthmian plain, has only two passes — -one, by 
the opening on the eastern side of the Acro-Corinthus, w'hich obliged 
an enemy to pass imder the eastern side of Corinth, and W'as moreover 
defended by a particular kind of fortification, as some remains of walls 
still testify the other, along the shore at Cenchrcitc, which was also a 
fortified place in the hands of the Corinthians. Hence the importance 
of the pass of Cenchreiee, in all operations between the Peloponnesians, 
and an enemy without the Isthmus” (Leake, Travels in Morca, vol. iii. 
eh. xxviii. p. 254). 

Compare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16 ; and the operations of Epaminondas 
as (lesenhed by Diodorus, xv. 68. 

Xen. Ilellcn. iv. 4, 18. iXdoims irav&rifitl fiera /to! 

TfKTovaiv, &c. The word TravSrjfxtt shows how much they were alarmed. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 98. 
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nesian force, he first marched into the territory of 
Argos, and there spent some time in ravaging all 
the cultivated plain. From hence he passed over 
the mountain-road by Tenea* into the plain of Co- 
rinth, to the foot of the newly repaired Long Walls. 
Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently super- 
seded Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, 
came to cooperate with him in a joint attack, by sea 
and land, on the new Walls and on Lechaeiim®. The 
presence of this naval force rendered the Long Walls 
difficult to maintain, since troops could be disem- 
barked in the interval between them, where the Si- 
kyonians in the previous battle had been beaten and 
pursued down to the sea. Agesilaus and Teleutias 
were strong enough to defeat the joint force of the 
four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lechseum® with its 

' The words stand in the text of Xenophon — dBvs eKe\6(v vnepfic^av 
KaraTeyeav ets Kopti'&ov. A straight inarch from the Argeian tcmtorj’ 
to Corinth could not possibly cari'y Agesilaus by Tepea ; Ku-ppeii pro- 
poses Tcveav, which I accept, as geographically suitable. I am not 
certain however that it is right; the Agesilaus of Xenophon has the 
words Kara rd errevd. 

About the probable situation of Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Morea, vol. iii. p. 321 ; also his Pcloponnesiaca, p. 400. 

= Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19— iv. 8, 10, 11. 

It was rather late in the autumn of 393 B.c. that the Lacedaemonian 
maritime operations in the Corinthian Gulf began, against the fleet 
recently equipped by the Corinthians out of the funds lent by Phar- 
nabazus. First the Lacedmmonian Polcmarchus was named admiral ; 
he was slain, — and his secretary' Pollis, who succeeded to his command, 
retired afterwards wounded. Next came Herippidas to the command, 
who was succeeded by Teleutias. Now if wc allow to Herippidas a 
year of command (the ordinary duration of a Lacedmraonian admiral’s 
appointment), and to the other two something less than a year, since 
their time was brought to an end by accidents — we shall find that the 
appointment of Teleutias will fall in the spring or early summer of 
391 B.C., the yeaw of this expedition of Agesilaus. 

’ Andokides de Pace, s. 18 ; Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19. DopryeWo hi 
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docks and the ships within them ; thus breaking up 
the naval power of Corinth in the Krissaean Gulf. 

avT<5 (’Ayjjo'iXaw) Kal 6 dSeXipos TeXevrias Kara $dXa<r(Tap, €)(a)P rpi^peis 
Trept bmhfKa' ma-re fiaKapiC^crOai avrSiP ti]p pT)T€paf on rfj avr^ 

€T€K€P 6 pep Kara yrjp ra rei)(^T) rap rroXe picop, 6 de Kara 
OdXa(r(rap rds pav9 Kat ra pcdypia ypr)Ke, 

This last passage indicates decidedly that Lechaeum was not taken 
until this joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias. And the authority 
of Xenophon on the point is superior, in my judgement, to that of Dio- 
dorus (xiv. 8d), who represents Lecliajum to have been taken in the year 
before, on the occasion v/hen the Lacedaemonians were first admitted 
by trea:;herv within the Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristcides the rhetor, refen^ed to by Wesseling, 
Mr. Clinton, and others, only mentions the battle at Lechaeum — not the 
capture of the port. Xenophon also mentions a battle as having taken 
place close to Lechaeum, between the two Long Walls, on the occasion 
when Diodorus talks of the capture of Lechaeum ; so that Aristeides is 
more in harmony with Xenophon than with Diodorus. 

A few' months prior to this joint attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, 
the Athenians had come with an army, and with masons and carpenters, 
for the express purpose of rebuilding the Long Walls which Praxitas 
had in part broken down. This step would have been both imprac- 
ticable and useless, if the Lacedaemonians had stood then in possession 
of Lechaeum. 

There is one passage of Xenophon, indeed, which looks as if the 
Lacedajmonians liad been in possession of Lechaeum before this expe- 
dition of the Athenians to re-establish the Long Walls — Aurot (the La- 
cedfcinoiiians) 6 eK roC Ae;^'atoi; oppdypepoi avp pdpa Kal rois rap 
KopiuOioiP (jivyacriy Kv<Xa Trepl rb doTv tS)P ILopivOioyp i<TTpaT€VQPTQ 
(iv. 4, 17). But whoever reads attentively the sections from 15 to 19 
inclusive, will see (I think) that this affirmation may well refer to a 
period after, and not before, the capture of Lechaeum by Agesilaus ; for 
it has reference to the general contempt shown by the Lacedaemonians 
for tlse peltasts of Iphikrates, as contrasted with the terror displayed by 
the Wantineians and others, of these same peltasts. Even if this were 
otherwise, however, I should still say that the jiassages which I have 
produced above from Xenophon show plainly that he represents Le- 
cliaeum to liave been captured by Agesilaus and Teleutias ; and that the 
other words, eK tou A^^atov oppdtp^poty if they really implied anything 
inconsistent with this, must be regarded as an inaccuracy. 

I will odd that the chapter of Diodorus, xiv. 86, puts into one year 
e\ cuts wiiicii cannot all be supposed to have taken place in that same 
year. 

Had Lechaeum been in possession and occupation by the Lawdaeim)- 
nians, in the year preceding the joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutiiu^ 
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Lecbaeum now became a permanent post of hostility 
against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedaemonian garri- 
son and occasionally by the Corinthian exiles ; while 
any second rebuilding of the Corinthian Long Walls 
by the Athenians became impossible. After this 
important success, Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 

Neither he nor his Lacedaemonian hoplites, espe- 
cially the Amyklaeans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia : nor did he now 
disdain to take his station in the chorus', under the 
orders of the choric conductor, for the paean in 
honour of Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt ® 39i- 
by the Athenians in the preceding year, were again 
permanently overthrown, and the road for Lacedae- 
monian armies to march beyond the Isthmus once 
more laid open, So much were the Athenians and otconnth. 
the Boeotians alarmed at this new success, that both tions sent to 
appear to have become desirous ot peace, and to soudt 
have sent envoys to Sparta. The Thebans are said 
to have offered to recognise Orchomenus (which cme to no 
was now occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison) as 
autonomous and disconnected from the Boeotian 
federation ; while the Athenian envoys seem to 
have been favourably received at Sparta, and to 
have found the Lacedsmonians disposed to make 
peace on better terms than those which had been 
proposed during the late discussions witli Tiribazus 
(hereafter to be noticed) ; recognising the newly 
built Athenian walls, restoring Lemnos, Imbros, 

Xenophon would surely have mentioned it in iv. 4, 14 ; fi>r it was a 
more important post than Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 

' Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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and Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy 
to each separate city in the Grecian world. The 
Athenian envoys at Sparta having provisionally 
accepted these terms, forty days were allowed for 
reference to the people of Athens ; to which place 
Lacedaemonian envoys were sent as formal bearers 
of the propositions. The Argeians and Corinthians, 
however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of 
■peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; 
besides which, it appears that many Athenian citi- 
zens thought that large I’estitution ought to have 
been made of Athenian property forfeited at the 
end of the late war, — and that the Thracian Cher- 
sonese ought to have been given baok as well as the 
three islands. On these and other grounds, the 
Athenian people refused to sanction the recom- 
mendation of their envoys ; though Andokides, one 
of those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace*. 

The war being thus continued, Corinth, though 

^ Our knowledge of the abortive negotiations adverted to in the text, 
is derived, partly from the third Oration of Andokides called Oe Pace 

partly from a statement contained in the Argument of tliat Oration, 
and purporting to be borrowcf! from Philochorus — ^nXoxopos fieV ovi/ 
\tyei Kai ekdfi’j rnvs 7rp€(r^€is e’/c XaKfBaljiovoSj Kol aTTpaKTOvs 
ptf TTfiaaifTos rod *Av8oKi8ov, 

Whether Philochorus had any adilitional grounds to rest upon, other 
than this verj' oration itself, may appear doubtful. But at any rate, 
this important fragment (which I do not see noticed among the fi’ag- 
ments of philochorus in M. DidoPs collection) counts for some farther 
evidence as to the reality of the peace proposed and tliscusscd, but not 
concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus make any mention of such mission 
to Spaua, or discussion at Athens, as that wliich forms the subject of 
the Andokidean oration. But on the other hand, neither of them says 
^ything which goes to contradict the reality of the event; nor can we 
in this case found any strong negative inference on the mere silence of 
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defended by a considerable confederate force, in- 
cluding Athenian hoplites under Kallias, and pel- 

Xenophon, in the case of a pacific proposition which ultimately came 
to nothing. 

If indeed we could he certain that the oration of Andokides was 
genuine, it would of itself be sufficient to estabhsh the reality of the 
mission to which it relates. It would be sufficient evidence, not only 
without corroboration from Xenophon, but even against any contra- 
dictory statement proceeding from Xenophon. But unfortunately, the 
rhetor Dionysius pronounced this oration to be spurious ; which intro- 
duces a doubt and throws us upon the investigation of collateral proba-* 
hilities. I havfe myself a decided opinion (already stated more than 
once), that another out of the four orations ascribed to Andokides 
(I mean the fourth oration, entitled against Alkibiades) is spurious ; 
and I was inclined to the same suspicion with respect to this present 
oration De Pace ; a suspicion, which I expressed in a former volume 
(Vol. V. Ch. xlv. p. 450). But on studying over again with attention 
this oration De Pace, I find reason to retract my suspicion, and to be- 
lieve that the oration may be genuine. It has plenty of eri’oneous al- 
legations as to matter of fact, especially in reference to times prior to 
the battle of .lEgospotami ; but not one, so far I can detect, which 
conflicts with the situation to wffiich the orator addresses himself — nor 
which requires us to pronounce it spurious. 

Indeed in considering this situation (which is the most important 
point to be studied when we are examining the genuineness of an ora- 
tion)j lYc find a partial coincidence in Xenophon, which goes to strengthen 
our affirmative confidence. One point much insisted upon in the ora- 
tion, that the Boeotians were anxious to make peace with Sparta, 
and Were wailing to relinquish Orchomenus (s. 13—20). Now Xenophon 
also mentions, three or four mouths afterwards, the Boeotians as being 
anxious for peace, and as sending envoys to Agesilaus to ask on what 
terms it would be granted to them (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 6). This coin- 
cidence is of some value in reference to the authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be genuine, its date is pretty clearly mmked, 
and is rightly placed by Mr, Pynes Clinton in 391 B.c. It was in the 
autumn or winter of that year, four years after the commencement of 
the War in Bceotia which began in 395 B.c. (s. 20). It was after the 
capture of Lechmum, which took place in the summer of 391 b.c. 
and before the destimction of the Lacethemonian mora b} Iphikrates, 
which took place in the spring of 390 b.c. I or Andokides emphati- 
cally intimates, that at the moment when he spoke, not one 
success had yet been obtained against the Lacedjemomsna^’-'W^rwwntar 
fKelvtu iraf rijx&v Iryxo*'* 

6r}crQv‘ (s. 19). This could never have been said tbo d^fe^etion of 

the Lacedaemonian morn, which made profound a senwtion through- 
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Advantages tasts under Iphikrates, became much pressed by 
tbfcotiZ the hostile posts at Lechaeum as well as at Krom- 
thians from Sidus— and by its own exiles as the most 

ofPeirseum. active of all enemies. Still however there remained 
stigationof the peiiiiisula and the fortification of Peirseum as 
A^Sans’ an undisturbed shelter for the Corinthian servants 
fortvSth and cattle, and a source of subsistence for the city. 

Peirseum was an inland post north-east of Corinth, 
♦in the centre of that peninsula which separates the 
two innermost recesses of the Krissaean Gulf — the 
Bay of Lechfeum on its south-west, the Bay called 
Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olmiae (now Psatho 
Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter bay 
Corinth communicated easily, through Peiraeum and 
the fortified port of CEno4, with Kreusis the port 
of Thespiae in Bceotia'. The Corinthian exiles now 
prevailed upon Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of 
the territory, partly in order that they might de- 
prive the city of the benefits which it derived from 
Peiraeum — partly in order that they might also ap- 
propriate to themselves the^honour of celebrating 
the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. 
The Spartan King accordingly marched forth, at 
the head of a force composed of Lacedaemonians 

out Greece, and so greatly altered the temper of the contending parties. 
And it seems to me one proof (among others) that Mr. Fynes Clinton 
has not placed correctly the events subsequent to the battle of Corinth, 
when I observe that he assigns the destruction of the mora to the year 
392 B.C., a year before the date which he rightly allots to the Andoki- 
dean oration. I have placed (though upon other grounds) the destruc- 
tion of the mora in the spring of 390 n.c., which receives additional 
confirmation from this passage of Andokides. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter (Lect. Andodd. c. x.) consider the ora- 
tion of Andokides de Pace as genuine ; Taylor and other critics hold 
the contrary opinion. 

* Xen. d^esil. ii. 18. 
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and of the Peloponnesian allies, first to Lechseum, 
and thence to the Isthmus, specially so called ; that 
is, the sacred precinct of Poseidon near Schoenus 
on the Saronic Gulf, at the narrowest breadth of 
the Isthmus, where the biennial Isthmian festival 
was celebrated. 

It was the month of April or beginning of May, 
and the festival had actually begun, under the pre- 
sidency of the Corinthians from the city who were 
in alliance with Argos ; a body of Argeians being 
present as guards*. But on the approach of Age- 
silaus, they immediately retired to the city by the 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 1 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 21. 

Xenophon, who writes his history in the style and language of a par- 
tisan, says that “ the Argeians celebrated the festival, Corinth having 
now become Argos.” But it seems plain that the truth was as I have 
stated in the text — and that the Argeians stood by (with others of the 
confederates probably also) to protect the Corinthians of the city in the 
exercise of their usual privilege ; just as Agesilaus, immediately after- 
wards, stood by to protect the Corinthian exiles while they were doing 
the same thing. 

The Isthmian games were trieteric, that is, celebrated in every alter- 
nate year ; in one of the spring months, about April or perhaps the be- 
ginning of May (the Greek months being Umar, no one of them would 
coincide regularly with any one of our calendar months, year after year) ; 
and in the second and fourth Olympic years. From Thucydides, viii. 
9, 10, we know that this festival was celebrated in April 412 b.c. ; that 
is, towards the end of the fourth year of Olympiad 91, about two or 
three months before the festiviil of Olympiad 92. 

Dodwell (De Cyclis Diss. vi. 2, just cited), Coi-sini (Diss. Agonistic, 
iv. 3), and Schneider in his note to this passage of Xenophon— all state 
the Isthmian games to have been celebrated in the first and third 
Olympic years ; which is, in my judgement, a mistake. Dodwell erro- 
neously states the Isthmian games mentioned in Thucydides, vi;i. 9, to 
have been celebrated at the beginning of Olympiad 92, instead of the 
fourth quarter of the fourth year of Olympiad 91 : a mistake iminted 
out by Kriiger {ad loc.) as well as by Poppo and Dr. Arnold ; although 
the argumentation of the latter, founded upon the time of the Lacedsc- 
monian festival of the Hyakinthia, is extremely uncertain. It is a still 
tnore strange idea of Dodwell, that the Isthmian games were celebrated 
at the same time as the Olympic games (Annal. Xenoph. ad ann. 392). 
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road to Kenchreoe, leaving their sacrifices half- 
finished. Not thinking fit to disturb their retreat, 
Agesilaus proceeded first to offer sacrifice himself, 
and then took a position close at hand, in the 
sacred ground of Poseidon, while the Corinthian 
exiles went through the solemnities in due form, 
and distributed the parsley wreaths to the victors. 
After remaining three days, Agesilaus marched 
away to attack Peirseum. He had no sooner de- 
parted, than the Corinthians from the city came 
forth, celebrated the festival, and distributed the 
wreaths, a second time. 

Peirseum was occupied by so numerous a guard, 
comprising Iphikrates and his peltasts, that Agesi- 
laus, instead of directly attacking it, resorted to the 
stratagem of making a sudden retrograde march 
directly towards Corinth. Probably many of the 
citizens were at that moment absent for the second 
celebration of the festival ; so that those remaining 
within, on hearing of the approach of Agesilaus, 
apprehended a plot to betray the city to him, and 
sent in haste to Peiraeuni to summon back Iphi- 
krates with his peltasts. Having learnt that these 
troops had passed by in the night, Agesilaus forth- 
with again turned his course and marched back to 
Peirseum, which he himself approached by the ordi- 
nary road, coasting round along the Bay of Le- 
chseum, near theTherma, or warm springs which are 
still discernible*; while he sent a mora or division 

* See Llriciis, Keisen uud Forschungen iu Griechenland, chap, i- 
p. 3. Tile liiofleni village and port of Lutraki derives its name from 
these warm springs, which are quite close to it and close to the sea> at 
the foot of the mountain of Perachora or Peirieum; on the side of 
the l^y opposite to Lechasum^ but near the point where the level ground 
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of troops to get round the place by a mountain- 
road more in the interior, ascending some woody 
heights commanding the town, and crowned by a 
temple of Poseidon*. The movement was quite 
eftectual. The garrison and inhabitants of Peirseum, 
seeing that the place had become indefensible, aban- 
doned it on the next day with all their cattle and 
property, to take refuge in the Heraeum, or sacred 
ground of H4r4 Akrsea, near the western cape of 
the peninsula. While Agesilaus marched thither 
towards the coast in pursuit of them, the troops 
descending from the heights attacked and captured 
CEno^2 — the Corinthian town of that name situated 
near the Alkyonian bay over against Kreusis in 
Boeotia. A large booty here fell into their hands, 
which was still farther augmented by the speedy sur- 
render of all in the Heraeum to Agesilaus, without 
conditions. Called upon to determine the fate of the 
prisoners, among whom were included men, women, 

constituting the Isthmus (properly so-called), ends — and where the 
rocky or mountainous region, forming the westernmost portion of 
Geroneia (or the peninsula of Peirseum), begins. The language of 
Xenophon therefore when he comes to describe the back-march of 
Agesilaus is perfectly accurate — 761 ? 5’ tKnfTrfpaKoros avrov ra 
(5 t6 TrXarv rov Af\aiov, &c, (iv. 5, 8 ). 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 4. 

Xenophon here recounts how Agesilaus sent up ten men with fire in 
pans, to enable those on the heights to make fires and warm them- 
selves ; the night being very cold and rainy, the situation very high, and 
the troops not having come out with blankets or warm covering to pro- 
tect them. They kindled large fires, and the neighbouring temple of 
Poseidon was accidentally burnt- 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5. 

This (Eno^ must not be confounded with the Athenimi town of that 
name, which lay on the frontiers of Attica towards Boeodsu 

So also the town of Peincum here noticed murt not be con- 
founded with another Peirseum, which was also in the Ctwinthian terri- 
tory, birt on the Saronic Gulf, ami on the frontiew of Epidauni* (Thucyd, 
viii. 10 ). 
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and children — freemen and slaves — with cattle and 
other property — Agesilaus ordered that all those 
who had taken part in the massacre at Corinth in 
the market-place should be handed over to the 
vengeance of the exiles ; and that all the rest should 
be sold as slavesh Though he did not here inflict 
any harder measure than was usual in Grecian war- 
fare, the reader who reflects that this sentence, pro- 
nounced by one on the whole more generous than 
most contemporary commanders, condemned num- 
bers of free Corinthian men and women to a life of 
degradation, if not of misery — will understand by 
contrast the encomiums with which in my last 
volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna ; when he refused, 
in spite of the importunity of his allies, to sell either 
the Methymnsean or the Athenian captives — and 
when he proclaimed the exalted principle, that no 
free Greek should be sold into slavery bv any per- 
mission of his®. 

S™Stion Lacedaemonians had been before masters 

ofAgesiiaus. of Leclueum, Krommyon, and Sidus, this last sue- 
Corinth. ccss shut up CoTinth Oil its Other side, and cut oflFits 
bans semi Communication with Bceotia. The city not being 
Toys to" condition to hold out much longer, the exiles 
^nCp! to lay their plans for surprising it by 

touted by of friends withiii®. So triumphant was the posi- 

AgesUaus. . Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5-8. 

» Xen. HeUen. i. 5, 14. See Vol. VIII. Ch. Lxiv. p. 224 of this 
History. ‘ 

Tlie sale of pnsouers here directed by Agesilaus belies the enco- 
nuums of his biographers (Xen. Agesd. vii. 6 ; Cornel. Nep. Agesil. c. 5). 
Xen. Agesil. rii. 6; Cornelius Nepos, Ages. e. 5. 
e rtory of Polyaenus (iii. 9 , 45) may perhaps refer to this point of 
fT verity his anecdotes or those of the 

other Tactic wnters. M. Rehdantz striyes in vain to find proper places for 
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tion of Agesilaus, that his enemies were all in 
alarm, and the Thebans,, as well as others, sent 
fresh envoys to him to solicit peace. His antipa- 
thy towards the Thebans was so vehement, that 
it was a great personal satisfaction to him to see 
them thus humiliated. He even treated their envoys 
with marked contempt, affecting not to notice them 
when they stood close by, though Pharax, the 
proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to 
introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride, and exulta- 
tion over conquered enemies, Agesilaus was sitting 
in a round pavilion, on the banks of the lake ad- 
joining the Heraeum*, — with his eyes fixed on the 
long train of captives brought out under the guard 
of armed Lacedaemonian hoplites, themselves the 
object of admiration to a crowd of spectators* — 
when news arrived, as if under the special inter- 
vention of retributive Nemesis, which changed 

the sixty-three different stratagems which Polysenus ascribes to Iphi- 
krates. 

' This lake is now called Lake Vulmsmeni. Considerable ruins 
were noticed by M. Dutroyat, in the recent French survey, near its 
western extremity ; on which side it adjoins the temple of Her^ Akrsea, 
or the Herseum. See M. Boblaye, Recherches Geographiques sur les 
Ruines de la Mor^e, p. 36 ; and Colonel Leake’s Peloponnesiaca, p. 399. 

^ Xeu. Hellen. iv. 6, 6. 

Twp 5c AaKf8aifj.ovi<av aTTo tuV o7rX®v ovv tois ^opuffi irapijKo\ovBovv 
^v\ciKfs tS>v pd\a vtt^ thhv ivnpovTwv OtapwpfvoL ot yop 

*vrv)^ovvT(s /cat KpaTovvrts del if<as d^toOffirot doKovu’W ftvai. Ert 5c 
KaBr)pL€pov Tov ’Ayijo-tXacv, icai coticdrof dyoXXopcVo) rots TreTrpaypcvoif, 
iinrcvs Tif 7rpoa^\avv€, Kal fidKa iSpovj/ri rw iTnrta' vtto ttoXXwv 

ipayrmficvos, o,ri 5yycXXot, ovbevi aTrfKpivaro, &c. 

It is interesting to mark in Xenophon the mixture of philo-Laconian 
complacency — of philosophical reflection— and of that care in bringing 
out the contrast of good fortune, with sudden reverse inrfnntly follow- 
*og upon it, which forms so constant a point of effwA with Grecian poete 
ttid historians. 

VOL. IX. 2 I 
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unexpectedly the prospect of affairs'. A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming with sweat. 
To the many inquiries addressed, he returned no 
answer, nor did he stop until he sprang from his 
horse at the feet of Agesilaus ; to whom, with sor- 
rowful tone and features, he made his communica- 
tion. Immediately Agesilaus started up, seized his 
spear, and desired the herald to summon his prin- 
cipal officers. On their coming near, he directed 
them, together with the guards around, to accom- 
pany him without a moment’s delay ; leaving orders 
with the general body of the troops to follow as 
soon as they should have snatched some rapid re- 
freshment. He then immediately put himself in 
march ; hut he had not gone far when three fresh 
horsemen met and informed him, that the task 
which he was hastening to perform had already 
been accomplished. Upon this he ordered a halt, 
and returned to the Herseum ; where on the ensu- 
ing day, to countervail the bad news, he sold all 
his captives by auction®. 

This bad news — the arrival of which has been so 
graphically described by Xenophon, himself pro- 
bably among the bystanders and companions of 
Agesilaus — was nothing less than the defeat and 
destruction of a Lacedaemonian mora or military 
division by the light troops under Iphikrates. As 
it was an understood privilege of the Amyklaean 
hoplites in the Lacedaemonian army always to go 
home, even when on actual service, to the festival 
of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them at 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22, irpayua veuecrriT^v, &c. 

* Xen, HeDen. iv. 5, 7—9. 
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Lechaeum. The festival day being now at hand, 
they set off to return. But the road from Lechaeum 
to Sikyon lay immediately under the walls of Co- 
rinth, so that their march was not safe without an 
escort. Accordingly the polemarch commanding 
at Lechaeum, leaving that place for the time under 
watch by the Peloponnesian allies, put himself at the 
head of the Lacedaemonian mora which formed the 
habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, and of 
a mora of cavalry (number unknown)— to protect 
the Amyklaeans until they were out of danger from 
the enemy at Corinth. Having passed by Corinth, 
and reached a point within about three miles of the 
friendly town of Sikyon, he thought the danger 
over, and turned back with his mora of hoplites to 
Lechaeum ; still however leaving the officer of ca- 
valry with orders to accompany the Amyklaeans as 
much farther as they might choose, and afterwards 
to follow him on the return march'. 

Though the Amyklaeans (probably not very nu- Daring and 
merous) were presumed to be in danger of attack planned 
from Corinth in their march, and though the force 
in that town was known to be considerable, it 
never occurred to the Lacedaemonian polemarch 
that there was any similar danger for his own mora 
of 600 hoplites ; so contemptuous was his estimate 
of the peltasts, and so strong was the apprehension 
which these peltasts were known to entertain of the 
Lacedaemonians. But Iphikrates, wffio had let the 
whole body march by undisturbed, when he now saw 
from the walls of Corinth the 600 hoplites returning 
separately, without either cavalry or light troops, 

’ Xen. Hellen. iv. 5 , 11, 12. 


2 I 2 
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conceived the idea — perhaps in the existing state of 
men’s minds, no one else would have conceived it 
of attacking them with his peltasts as they repassed 
near the town. Kallias, the general of the Athe- 
nian hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the pro- 
ject, marched out his troops, and arrayed them in 
battle order not far from the gates ; while Iphi- 
krates with his peltasts began his attack upon the 
Lacedaemonian mora in flanks and rear. Approach- 
ing within missile distance, he poured upon them a 
shower of darts and arrows, which killed or wounded 
several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon this 
the polemarch ordered a halt, directed the youngest 
soldiers to drive off the assailants, and confided 
the wounded to the care of attendants to be car- 
ried forward to Lechaeum*. But even the youngest 
soldiers, encumbered by their heavy shields, could 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 14. TouTour fikv (KeXevov roi/s virairmirras 
dpafieyovs diro^epeiv es Ae^MOV" ourot Kai povot t^s popas Tg 
d\rj6(ia iawBrjcrav. 

We have here a remarkable expression of Xenophon — “These were 
the only men in the mora who were really and truly saved.” He means, 
I presume, that they were the only men who were saved, without the 
smallest loss of honour ; being carried olf wounded from the field of 
battle, and not having fled or deserted their posts. The others who 
survived, preserved themselves by flight ; and we know that the treat- 
ment of those Lacedsemoniaus • who ran away from the field (o« 
rpea-avres), on their rettum to Sparta, was insupportably hnmihating. 
l^e Xenoph. Rep. Laced, ix. 4; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. We may 
gather from these words of Xenophon, that a distinction was really 
made at Sparta between the treatment of these wounded men here 
carried oflF, and that of the other survivors of the beaten mora. 

The imaoTnoTat, or shield-bearers, were probably a certain number of 
attendants, who habitually carried the shields of the officers (compare 
Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 39; Anab. iv. 2, 20), persons of importance, and rich 
hopUtes. It seems hardly to be presumed that every hoplite had an 
vTrao-wumjs, in spite of what we read about the attendant Helots at the 
battle of Plataea (Herod, ix. 10-29) and in other places. • 
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not reach their nimbler enemies, who were trained 
to recede before them. And when, after an unavail- 
ing pursuit, they sought to resume their places in 
the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine or 
ten of them were slain before they could get back. 
Again did the polemarch give orders to march 
forward ; again the peltasts renewed their attack, 
forcing him to halt ; again he ordered the younger 
soldiers (this time, all those between 18 and 33 
years of age, whereas on the former occasion, it 
had been those between 18 and 28) to rush out and 
drive them off*. But the result was just the same : 
the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suf- 
fered increased loss of their bravest and most for- 
ward soldiers, when they tried to rejoin the main 
body. Whenever the Lacedaemonians attempted 
to make progress, these circumstances were again 
repeated, to their great loss and discouragement ; 
while the peltasts became every moment more con- 
fident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed 
mora by the coming up of their cavalry, which had 
finished the escort of the Amyklaeans. Had this 
cavalry been with them at the beginning, the result 
might have been different ; but it was now insuffi- 
cient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the Lacedaemonian horsemen were at no 
time very good, nor did they on this occasion ven- 
ture to push their pursuit to a greater range than 
the younger hoplites could keep up with them. 
At length, after much loss in killed and wounded, 

’ Xen, HeUen. iv. 5, 15, 16. rh bUa i4>' »rfia«ai'8«o a<^ 
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aad great distress to all, the polemarch contrived 
to get his detachment as far as an eminence about 
a quarter of a mile from the sea and about two 
miles from Lechaeum. Here, while Iphikrates still 
continued to harass them with his peltasts, Kallias 
also was marching up with his hoplites to charge 
them hand to hand, — when the Lacedaemonians, 
enfeebled in numbers, exhausted in strength, and 
too much dispirited for close fight with a new enemy, 
broke and fled in all directions. Some took the road 
to Lechaeum, which place a few of them reached, 
along with the cavalry ; the rest ran towards the 
sea at the nearest point, and observing that some of 
their friends were rowing in boats from Lechaeum 
along the shore to rescue them, threw themselves 
into the sea, to wade or swim towards this new 
succour. But the active peltasts, irresistible in the 
pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last hand to 
the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of 
its full muster of 600 , a very small proportion sur- 
vived to re-enter Lechaeum*. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 17. 

Xenophon affirms the number of slain to have been about 250 — h 
na(T€us Sf Tais fxa^^ais Kat a7r46avov ircpl nevr^Kovra #cai dtuao- 

aiovs. But he had before distinctly stated that the whole mora marching 
back to Lechffium under the polemarch. was 600 in number — 6 per 
noXefiap^os crvv rots SnXtraiSy oZaiv Q>r i^aKoaioiSy iraXtv €irl tA 

Afjftuov (iv. 5, 12). And it is plain, from several different expressions, 
that ril of them were slain, excepting a very few survivors. 

I think it certain therefore that one or other of these two numbers 
IS eironeousj either the original aggregate of 600 is above the truth— 
or the total of slain, 250, is below the truth. Now the latter supposi- 
tion appears to me by far the more probable of the two. The Lace- 
dmmomans, hrtitually secret and misleading in their returns of their own 
num rs (see Thucj d. v. 74), probably did not choose to admit publicly 
a ^ea er total of slain than 260. Xenophon has inserted this in his 
History, forgetting that his own details of the battle refuted the nume- 
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The horseman who first communicated the dis- 
aster to Agesilaus, had started off express imme- 
diately from Lechaeum, even before the bodies of 
the slain had been picked up for burial. The hur- 
ried movement of Agesilaus had been dictated by 
the desire of reaching the field in time to contend 
for the possession of the bodies, and to escape the 
shame of soliciting the burial-truce. But the three 
horsemen who met him afterwards, arrested his 
course by informing him that the bodies had already 
been buried, under truce asked and obtained ; which 
authorised Iphikrates to erect his well-earned trophy 
on the spot where he had first made the attack*. 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lace- 
daemonian hoplites, by light troops who stood in 
awe of them and whom they despised, was an inci- 
dent, not indeed of great political importance, but 
striking in respect of military effect and impression 
upon the Grecian mind. Nothing at all like it had 
occurred since the memorable capture of Sphak- 
teria, thirty-five years before ; a disaster less con- 
siderable in one respect, that the number of hoplites 
beaten was inferior by one-third — but far more im- 
portant in another respect, that half the division 
had surrendered as prisoners ; whereas in the battle 
near Corinth, though the whole mora (except a few 
fugitives) perished, it does not seem that a single 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Bceo- 
tians, and other enemies of Sparta, the event ope- 

rical statement. The total of 600 is more probable, than any smaller 
number, for the entire mora ; and it is impossible to assign any reasons 
why Xenophon should overstate it. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 8-10. 
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rated as a joyous encouragement, reviving them 
out of all their previous despondency. Even by 
the allies -of Sparta, jealous of her superiority and 
bound to her by fear more than by attachment, it 
was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. Bat 
upon the .army of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon 
the Lacedaemonians at home) it fell like a sudden 
thunderbolt, causing the strongest manifestations 
of sorrow and sympathy. To these manifestations 
there was only one exception — the fathers, brothers, 
or sons, of the slain warriors ; who not only showed 
no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with cheer- 
ful and triumphant countenances, like victorious 
athletes'. We shall find the like phaenomenon at 
Sparta a few years subsequently, after the far more 
terrible defeat at Leuktra : the relatives of the slain 
were joyous and elate — those of the survivors, 
downcast and mortified* ; a fact strikingly charac- 
teristic both of the intense mental effect of the 
Spartan traiining, and of the peculiar associations 
which it generated. We may understand how terri- 
ble was the contempt which awaited a Spartan who 
survived defeat, when we find fathers positively re- 
joicing that their sons had escaped such treatment 
by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious 
Hellen. iv. 5, 10. Se a^dovs tois AaKedat^oviois yty*- 

injfie^s Tiys Toiovnjs noXv irepOoi Kara to AaK(oviK6v 

fTTpaTtvfia, &ruv fT€0va(rap ty V V Jrarepep ^ 

ovToi 8e, ma-TTfp viKtj^opoi, Xo/x 7 rpot Ka't dyaWoptuot 
oiK€i<a Trddtt Trcpiptaap, 

If any reader objects to the words which I have used in the text, I 
request him to compare them with the Greek of Xenophon. 

Xen. Hellen. vi. 4 , 16. 
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insult toward? the Theban envoys. When he at Mortifi<». 

/» 1 Age- 

last consented to see them, after the news of the siiaus— he 
battle, their tone was completely altered. They toThewaUs 
said not a word about peace, but merely asked per- andS* 
mission to pass through and communicate with their 
countrymen in Corinth. “ I understand your pur- 
pose (said Agesilaus, smiling) — you want to witness to spaita. 
the triumph of your friends, and see what it is 
worth. Come along with me and I will teach you.” 
Accordingly, on the next day, he caused them to 
accompany him while he marched his army up to 
the very gate^ of Corinth, — defying those within 
to come out and fight. The lands had been so ra- 
vaged, that there remained little to destroy. But 
wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, 
the Lacedaemonians now cut them down. Iphikrates 
was too prudent to compromise his recent advan- 
tage by hazarding a second battle ; so that Agesilaus 
had only the satisfaction of showing that he was 
master of the field, and then retired to encamp at 
Lechaeum ; from whence he sent back the Theban 
envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left a fresh 
mora or division at Lechseum, in place of that which 
had been defeated, he marched back to Sparta. 

But the circumstances of the march betrayed his 
real feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado 
of marching up to the gates of Corinth. He feared 
to expose his Lacedaemonian troops even to the view 
of those allies through whose territory he was to 
pass ; so well was he aware that the latter (espe- 
cially the Mantineians) would manifest their satis- 
faction at the recent defeat. Accordingly , he com- 
menced his day’s march before dawn, and did not 
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halt for the night till after dark : at Mantineia, he 
not only did not halt at all, but passed by, outside of 
the walls, before day had broken*. There cannot 
be a more convincing proof of the real dispositions 
of the allies towards Sparta, and of the sentiment 
of compulsion which dictated their continued ad- 
herence ; a fact which we shall see abundantly il- 
lustrated as we advance in the stream of the history. 
Successes The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for 
krates— he renewed enterprise on the part of Iphikrates ; who 
R^myon, rctook Sidus and Krommyon, which had been 
p^nm— garrisoned by Praxitas — as well as Peirseum and 
Cfmnthre- cEqo^, which had been left under occupation by 
pretty Agesilaus. Corinth was thus cleared of enemies on 

unoisturbed ^ * i a j u u 4.U 

by enemies, its castem and north-eastern sides. And thougn tne 
niansrecau Laccdaemonians still carried on a desultory warfare 
Iphikrates. Lecha’um, yet such was the terror impressed 
by the late destruction of their mora, that the Co- 
rinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to march 
by land from that place to Lechieum, under the 
walls of Corinth — but communicated with Lechaeum 
only by sea*. In truth we hear of no farther serious 
military operations undertaken by Sparta against 
Corinth, before the peace of Antalkidas. And the 
place became so secure, that the Corinthian leaders 
and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense with 
the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gained 
so much glory by his recent successes, which the 
Athenian orators® even in the next generation never 
ceased to extol, that his temper, naturally haughty, 
became domineering; and be tried to procure, either 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 16. ® Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 19. 

* Demosthenes — iTtp\ — c. 8, p. 1/2. 
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for Athens or for himself, the mastery of Corinth 
— putting to death some of the philo-Argeian lead- 
ers. We know these circumstances only by brief 
and meagre allusion ; but they caused the Athenians 
to recall Iphikrates with a large portion of his 
peltasts, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his 
place \ 

It was either in the ensuing summer — or perhaps 
immediately afterwards during the same summer, 
390 B.c. — that Agesilaus undertook an expedition 
into Akarnania ; at the instance of the Achaeans, 
who threatened, if this were not done, to forsake 
the Lacedaemonian alliance. They had acquired 
possession of the ^Etolian district of Kalydon, had 
brought the neighbouring villagers into a city resi- 
dence, and garrisoned it as a dependence of the 
Achaean confederacy. But the Akarnanians — allies 
of Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an Athe- 
nian squadron at CEniadae — attacked them there, 
probably at the invitation of a portion of the inha- 
bitants, and pressed them so hard, that they em- 
ployed the most urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Rhium with 
a considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the 
full muster of the Achaeans. On his arrival, the 
Akarnanians all took refuge in their cities, sending 
their cattle up into the interior highlands, to the 
borders of a remote lake. Agesilaus, having sent 
to Stratus to require them not merely to forbear 
hostilities against the Achaeans, but to relinquish 

' Diodor. xiv. 92 ; Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 34. 

Aristeides (Panathen. p. 168) boasts that the Athenians were masters 
of the Acro-Corinthus, and might hare kept the city as their own, hut 
that they generously refused to do so. 


B.C. 390- 
389. 
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their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to be- 
come allies of Sparta — found his demands resisted, 
and began to lay waste the country. Two or three 
days of operations designedly slack, were employed 
to lull the Akarnanians into security ; after which, 
by a rapid forced march, Agesilaus suddenly sur- 
prised the remote spot in which their cattle and 
slaves had been deposited for safety. He spent a 
day here to sell this booty ; merchants probably 
accompanying his army. But he had considerable 
difficulty in his return march, from the narrow 
paths and high mountains through which he had 
to thread his way. By a series of brave and well- 
combined hill-movements, — which probably re- 
minded Xenophon of his own operations against the 
Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand — 
he defeated and dispersed the Akarnanians, though 
not without suffering considerably from the excel- 
lence of their light troops. Yet he was not suc- 
cessful in his attack upon any one of their cities, 
nor would he consent to prolong the war until seed- 
time, notwithstanding earnest solicitation from the 
Achaeans, whom he pacified by engaging to return 
the next spring. He was indeed in a difficult and 
dangerous country, had not his retreat been facili- 
tated by the compliance of the .iEtolians ; who cal- 
culated (though vainly) on obtaining from him the 
recovery of Naupaktus, then held (as well as Kaly- 
don) by the Achaeansh Partial as the success of 
this expedition had been, however, it inflicted suf- 
ficient damage on the Akarnanians to accomplish 
its purpose. On learning that it was about to be 

* Diodor. xv. 73. 
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repeated in the ensuing spring, they sent envoys to 
Sparta to solicit peace ; consenting to abstain from 
hostilities against the Achseans, and to enrol them- 
selves as memhers of the Lacedaemonian confede- 
racy '. 

It was in this same year that the Spartan autho- 
rities resolved on an expedition against Argos, of 
which Agesipolis, the other king, took the com- 
mand. Having found the border sacrifices favour- 
able, and crossed the frontier, he sent forward his 
army to Phlius, where the Peloponnesian allies were 
ordered to assemble ; but he himself first turned 
aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seem- 
ingly on more than one previous occasion®, when 
an invading Lacedaemonian army was approaching 
their territory, to meet them by a solemn message, 
intimating that it was the time of some festival (the 
Karneian, or other) held sacred by both parties, 
and warning them not to violate the frontier during 
the holy truce. This was in point of fact nothing 
better than a fraud ; for the notice was sent, not at 
the moment when the Karneian festival (or other, 
as the case might be) ought to come on according 
to the due course of seasons, but at any time when 
it might serve the purpose of arresting a Lacedae- 
monian invasion. But though the duplicity of the 
Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were the 
pious scruples of the Spartan king, that he could 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 1-14 ; iv. 7, 1- , » > 

’ Xen. HeUen. iv. 7. 3. OJ ’Afjytloi, «rf5 fywwar «« 

KCdXvCCl/, €7re/ifav, &(rwep €la0(tray, eort^Mya/stVOvt Wo <ariP""“> 
vrto^povras OTToybas. 


B.c. 389- 
388. 
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hardly make up his mind to disregard the warning. 
Moreover in the existing confusion of the calendar, 
there was always room for some uncertainty as to the 
question, which was the true Karneian moon ; no 
Dorian state having any right to fix it imperatively 
for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic 
truce, and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was 
with a view to satisfy his conscience on this subject 
that Agesipolis now went to Olympia, and put the 
question to the oracle of Zeus ; whether he might 
with a safe religious conscience refuse to accept the 
holy truce, if the Argeians should now tender it. 
The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a spe- 
cific question with a general reply, informed him, 
that he might with a safe conscience decline a truce 
demanded wrongfully and for underhand purposes*. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2. 'O Se ’AyTjcriVoXii' — fK6av els rfiv ’OXv/tiriar 
finjp&Ta Tov SeoPf el 6<rl<i)s hv e^oi avT&f fi^ 
dexopei^ ras <nrop8as rap ^Apyemp* ore ovx, ottotc KaPrjKoi 6 
aXX ^ore ep^dWetp peWoiep AaKedaifiopioi, Tore 
V7r€(f)€pop Tovs pijpas. *0 5e Oeds eTrem)paivev avra, o(riov eipai 
Sexopepa <r7ropdas ddtKCDS eTrKfxpopepas. *EK€tPev d* evOvs TropevOeU 
as A€X(f)ovSf eTTtjpero av top AttoWco^ ei KaKeipa 8okoi^ Trepl top 
trrrovbwPf KaSairep rw narpl. *0 6* dneKpiparo, Kai pdXa Kard 
ravrd. 

I have given in the test what I believe to be the meaning o£ the 
words vno(p€peip tops p^pas — upon which Schneider has a long and not 
very instructive note, adopting an untenable hypothesis of Dodwell, that 
the Ai^eians on this occasion appealed to the sanctity of the Isthmian 
truce ; which is not countenanced by anything in Xenophon, and which 
it belonged to the Oorinthiims to announce, not to the Argeians. The 
plural root pTjpas indicates (as Weiske and Manso understand it) that 
the Aigeiaus soznetitnes put forward the name of one festival, some?* 
times of another. We may be pretty sure that the Karneian festival 
was one of them; but what the others were, we cannot tell. It is very 
probable that there were several festivals of common obligation either 
among all the Dorians, or between Sparta and Argos — irarp^ovs Ttpof 
owovdas €K Trakdiov Ka3e(rrd}<ras rols Aapuva-t Trpos dXX^XouV— to use 
the language of Pausanias (iii, 5, 6). The language of Xenophon un* 
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This was accepted by Agesipolis as a satisfactory 
affirmative. Nevertheless, to make assurance double 
sure, he went directly forward to Delphi, to put the 
same question to Apollo. As it would have been 
truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy replies 
had turned out such as to contradict each other, he 
availed himself of the praijudicium which he had 
already received at Olympia, and submitted the 
question to Apollo at Delphi in this form — “ Is 
thine opinion, on the question of the holy truce, 
the same as that of thy father (Zeus)?” “Most 
decidedly the same,” replied the god. Such double 
warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as 
scarcely to leave to Apollo freedom of speech’, en- 

plies that the demand made by the Argeians, for observance of the Holy 
Truce, was in itself rightful, or rather, that it would have been rightful 
at a different season; but that they put themselves in the wrong by 
making it at an improper season and for a fraudulent political purpose. 

For some remarks on other fraudulent manoeuvres of the Argeians, re- 
specting the season of the Kameian truce, see V ol. A II. of this History, 
Ch. Ivi. p. 90. The compound verb viro<^ipeiv tous fi^vas seems to 
imply the underhand purpose with which the Argeians preferred their 
demand of the truce. What were the previous occasions on which 
they had preferred a similar demand, we are not mformed. Two years 
before, Agesilaus had invaded and laid waste Argos ; perhaps they may 
have tried, but without success, to arrest his march by a similar pious 
fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, that Andokides alludes (Or. iii. De 
Pace, s. 27), where he says that the Argeians, though strenuous in in- 
sisting that Athens should help them to carry on the war for the pos- 
session of Corinth against the Lacedaemonians, had nevertheless made 
a separate peace with the latter covering their own Argeian territory 
from invasion — avro'i 8’ Ibia elprjinjv iroaiirdpfvoi rrjv ov napi- 

Xovaw epnoXepfTu, Of this obscure passage I can give no better ex- 
planation. 

* Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 23. ‘Hy^o-jmros eV AcX^It r&r 

Oeov, Kfxp’tiUvos irp&repov ’OXvpirtdtriv, el avr^ ravra Htxet, Strep ra 
varpt, as alaxp^v tv rdvdvra etTretP. 

A similar story, about the manner of pnttii^ the question to Apollo 
«t Delphi, after it had already been put to Zeus at Doddna, is told 
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abled Agesipolis to return with full confidence to 
Phlius, where his army was already mustered ; and 
to march immediately into the Argeian territory hy 
the road of Nemea. Being met on the frontier hy 
two heralds with wreaths and in solemn attire, who 
warned him that it was a season of holy truce, he 
informed them that the gods authorized his dis- 
obedience to their summons, and marched on into 
the-Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he 
had crossed the border, the supper and the con- 
sequent libation having been just concluded, an 
earthquake occurred ; or, to translate the Greek 
phrase, “ the god (Poseidon) shook.” To all 
Greeks, and to Lacedaemonians especially, this was 
a solemn event, and the personal companions of 
Agesipolis immediately began to sing the paean in 
honour of Poseidon ; the general impression among 
the soldiers being, that he would give orders for 
quitting the territory immediately, as Agis had 
acted in the invasion of Elis a few years before. 
Perhaps Agesipolis would have done the same here, 
construing the earthquake as a warning that he 
had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the 
heralds — had he not been fortified by the recent 
oracles. He now replied, that if the earthquake 
had occurred before he crossed the frontier, he 
should have considered it as a prohibition ; but as 
it came after bis crossing, he looked upon it as an 
encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success 


about Ageailaus on another occasion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. 
p. 208 F.). 
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of their warning transmitted by the heralds, that 
they had made little preparation for defence. Their 
dismay and confusion were very great : their pro- 
perty was still outlying, not yet removed into secure 
places, so that Agesipolis found much both to 
destroy and to appropriate. He carried his ravages 
even to the gates of the city, piquing himself on 
advancing a little farther than Agesilaus had gone 
in his invasion two years before. He was at last 
driven to retreat by the terror of a flash of light- 
ning in his camp, which killed several persons. And 
a project which he had formed, of erecting a per- 
manent fort on the Argeian frontier, was abandoned 
in consequence of unfavourable sacrifices*. 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus 
of Corinth, the war between Sparta and her ene- 
mies was prosecuted during the same years both in 
the islands and on the coast of Asia Minor ; though 
our information is so imperfect that we can scarcely 
trace the thread of events. The defeat near Knidus 
(394 B.C.), — the triumphant maritime force of Phar- 
nabazus and Konon at the Isthmus of Corinth in 
the ensuing year (393 b.c.), — the restoration of the 
Athenian Long Walls and fortified port, and the 
activity of Konon with the fleet among the islands® 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 7 ; Pausan. iii. 5 , 6 . 

It rather seems, by the language of these two writers, that they look 
upon the menacing signs, by which Agesipolis was induced to depart, 
as marks of some displeasure of the gods against his expedition. 

= Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12. Compare Isokrates, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s. 13. 
dirdoT)s yap rijr 'EXXoSor vno ttjv w 6 \iv rjpav wroTrfo-ovoTjs tau 
T17V KiSnajfos vav/ia;^cai' Kai fiera t^p TifioOeov crrpvifjyioPt &c, IS 
olfttion however was composed a long while after the events (about 
B.C. 353— see Mr. Clinton’s Fast. H., in that year) ; and Isokrates ex- 
a^erates; tnistaking the break-up of theLacedremonto empie for are- 

VOL. IX. ^ 
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— SO alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second 
Athenian maritime empire, that they made every 
effort to detach the Persian force from the side of 
their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning 
and artful man*, not unlike Lysander, was sent as 
envoy to Tirihazus (392 b.c.) ; whom we now find 
as satrap of Ionia in the room of Tithraustes, aftrar 
having been satrap of Armenia during the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus was newly 
arrived in Asia Minor, he had not acquired that 
personal enmity against the Spartans, which the 
active hostilities of Derkyllidas and Agesilaus bad 
inspired to Pharnabazus and other Persians. More- 
over jealousy betw'een neighbouring satraps was an 
ordinary feeling, which Antalkidas now hoped to 
turn to the advantage of Sparta. To counteract 
his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiribazus, by 
the confederate enemies of Sparta — Athens, Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos : and Konon, as the envoy of 
Athens, was incautiously dispatched among the 
number. On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas offered, 
first, to abandon to the King of Persia all the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia ; next, as to all the other 
Greeks, insular as well as continental, he required 
nothing more than absolute autonomy for each 
separate city, great and small®. The Persian King 
(he said) could neither desire anything more for 

sumption of the Athenian. Demosthenes also (cont. Leptin. c. 16. p.47 / ) 
confounds the same two ideas; and even the Athenian vote of tban^ 
to Konon, perpetuated on a eommemorative column, countenanced the 
tame impression' fTTfibrj Koyav tovs 'ABjjpaleav 

&c. 

* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. * Xen. HeUea. w. 8, 13-M. ^ 
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himself, nor have any motive for continuing the 
war against Sparta, when he should once be placed 
in possession of all the towns on the Asiatic coast, 
and when he should find both Sparta and Athens 
rendered incapable of annoying him, through the 
autonomy and disunion of the Hellenic world. But 
to neither of the two propositions of Antalkidas 
would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to 
the first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus for- 
mally abandoning the Asiatic Greeks^ ; as to the Antova 
second proposition, guaranteeing autonomy to every snrrente 
distinct city of Greece, they would admit it only ciLks, and 
under special reserves, which it did not suit the 
purpose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- 

the Grecian 

‘ Diodor. xiv. 110. He affirms that these cities strongly objected to worid— the 
this concession, five years afterwards, when the peace of Antalkidas was ^ 
actually concluded ; but that they were forced to give up their scruples jg 

and accept the peace including the concession, because they had not accede to 
force enough to resist Persia and Sparta acting in hearty alliance. those 

Hence we may infer with certainty, that they also objected to it 
during the earher discussions, when it was first broached by Antalkidas ; 
and that their objections to it were in part the cause why the discus- 
sions reported in the text broke off without result. 

It is true that Athens, during her desperate struggles in the last 
years of the Peloponnesian war, had consented to this concession, and 
eren to greater, without doing herself any good (Thucyd. viii. 56). But 
she was not now placed in circumstances so imperious as to force her 
to be equally yielding. 

Plato, in the Menexenus (e. 17. P- 245), asserts that all the allies of 
Athens — Boeotians, Corinthians, Argeians, &c., were willing to sur- 
render the Asiatic Greeks at the requisition of Artaxerxes ; but that the 
Athenians alone resolutely stood out, and were in consequence left with- 
out any affies. The latter part of this assertion, as to the isolation of 
Athens from her allies, is certainly not true ; nor do 1 believe that the 
alhes took essentially different views from Athens on the point. The 
Menexenus, eloquent and complimentary to Athens, must be followed 
cautiously as to matters of fact. Plato goes the length of denying 
that the Athenians subscribed the convention of AntalkidM. Aristeides 
(Panathen. p. 172) says that they were forced to subsenbe it, because all 
their allies abandoned them. 


2 k2 
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position went to break up (and was framed with that 
view) both the Boeotian confederacy under the pre- 
sidency of Thebes, and the union between Argos 
and Corinth ; while it also deprived Athens of the 
chance of recovering Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros* 
— islands which had been possessed and recolonised 
by her since the first commencement of the confe- 
deracy of Delos ; indeed the two former, even from 
the time of Miltiades the conqueror of Marathon. 

Hostffityof Here commences a new era in the policy of 
Sparta. That she should abnegate all pretension 
to maritime empire, is noway difiicult to understand 
— seeing that it had already been irrevocably over- 

ciaiinea thrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can we 

under the j i* i t 

name of wonder that she should abandon the Greeks on the 

aatoBois^j Asiatic continent to Persian sway ; since this was 
nothing more than she had already consented to do 
in her conventions with Tissaphernes and Cyrus 
during the latter years of the Peloponnesian war* 
— and consented, let us add, not under any of that 
stringent necessit}^ which at the same time pressed 
upon Athens, but simply with a view to the maxi- 
mum of victory over an enemy already enfeebled. 
The events which followed the close of that war 
(recounted in a former chapter) had indeed induced 
her to alter her determination, and again to espouse 
their cause. But the real novelty now first exhi- 
bited in her policy, is, the full development of what 
had before existed in manifest tendency — hostility 
against all the partial land- confederacies of Greece, 
disguised under the plausible demand of iiniversjd 
* Xen. Hellen. ir. S, 15. 

’ See a striking passage in the Or. idi. (Panathen.) of IsokrataSj 
s. 110. 
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autonomy for every town, great or small. How this 
autonomy was construed and carried into act, we 
shall see hereafter ; at present, we have only to 
note the first proclamation of it by Antalkidas in 
the name of Sparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to Aniaikidiu 
nothing, from the peremptory opposition of Athens i^onrof 
and the others. But he was fortunate enough to Jn^'who 
gain the approbation and confidence of Tiribazus ; 
who saw so clearly how much both propositions 
tended to promote the interests and power of Persia, th«igh the 

^ , i. j propow- 

that he resolved to go up in person to court, and tionsfor 
prevail on Artaxerxes to act in concert with Sparta. 

Though not daring to support Antalkidas openly, 
Tiribazus secretly gave him money to reinforce the 
Spartan fleet. He at the same time rendered to now dosed, 
Sparta the far more signal service of arresting and death or 
detaining Konon, pretending that the latter was ment. 
acting contrary to the interests of the King'. This 
arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since Konon not 
only commanded respect in his character of envoy 
■ — ^but had been acting with the full confidence, and 
almost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But the 
removal of an officer of so much ability, — the only 
man who possessed the confidence of Pharnabazus, 

— was the most fatal of all impediments to the 
naval renovation of Athens. It was fortunate that 
Konon had had time to rebuild the Long Walls, 


before his means of action were thus abruptly in- 


tercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, there 
exist contradictory stories. According to orre, he 
was put to death by the Persians in prison ; accord- 


» Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16; Diodor. xir. 86. 
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ing to another, he found means to escape and again 
took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which 
island he afterwards died of sickness'. The latter 
story appears undoubtedly to be the true one. But 
it is certain that he never afterwards had the means 
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of performing any public service, and that his career 
was cut short by this treacherous detention, just at 
the moment when its promise was the most splendid 
for his country. 

Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, 
seems to have been detained there for the purpose 
of concerting measures against Evagoras prince of 
Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt from Persia was 
now on the point of breaking out. But the Persian 
court could not yet be prevailed upon to show any 
countenance to the propositions of Sparta or of 
Antalkidas. On the contrary, Struthas, who was 
sent down to Ionia as temporary substitute for Ti- 
ribazus, full of anxiety to avenge the ravages of 
Agesilaus, acted with vigorous hostility against the 
Lacedaemonians, and manifested friendly disposi- 
tions towards Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first 


faking the command of the Cyreian array in Asia 
overThim- Minor, after their return from Thrace) received 

bron and j . ^ . 

the Lace- Orders again to act as head of the Lacedaemonian 
forces in Asia against Struthas. The new coffl- 
K”" “ander, with an army estimated by Diodorus at 
8000 men®, marched from Ephesus into the inte- 
rior, and began his devastation of the territory de» 


■ Lysias, Or. xix. (De Bon. Aristoph.) s. 41, 42, 44 ; Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon, c. 6 ; Isokrates, Or. iv. (PaneRvr.) s. 180. 

• Diodor, xiv, 99. 
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peadent on Persia. But his previous command, 
though he was personally amiable S had been irre- 
gular and disorderly, and it was soon observed that 
the same defects were now yet more prominent, 
aggravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial 
pleasures. Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and 
improvident mode of attack, Struthas laid a snare for 
him by sending a detachment of cavalry to menace 
the camp, just when Thimbron had concluded 
his morning meal in company with the flute-player 
Thersander — the latter not merely an excellent mu- 
sician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan 
courage. Starting from his tent at the news, 
Thimbron, with Thersander, waited only to collect 
the few troops immediately at hand, without even 
leaving any orders for the remainder, and hastened 
to repel the assailants; who gave way easily, and 
seduced him into a pursuit. Presently Struthas 
himself, appearing with a numerous and well-ar- 
rayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour the 
disorderly detachment of Thimbron. Both that 
general and Thersander, bravely fighting, fell among 
the first ; while the army, deprived of their com- 
mander as well as ill-prepared for a battle, made 
but an ineffective resistance. They were broken, 
warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A 
few who contrived to escape the active Persian ca- 
valry, found shelter in the neighbouring cities . 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian b.c. 390. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 22. ’Hp Se ofros avfip (Diphridas) tSxapii 
Tt oix fiTTOv TOV etp^pavos, pSSXov re trvKrtroypcws, *01 
pTfTtKarfpos oTpart^yos,'' oide yap eKpajWtt avrov m rov cra^taTos 
^domi, dXX' aet, Trpds eijj fpy^p rovTO tirparrey, 

^ Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 18, 19, 
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cavalry, displays a degree of vigour and ability 
which, fortunately for the Greeks, was rarely seen 
in Persian operations. Our scanty information 
does not enable us to trace its consequences. We 
find Diphridas sent out soon after by tbe Lacedae- 
monians, along with the admiral Ekdikus, as suc- 
cessor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant 
of the defeated army, and to protect those cities 
which had contributed to form it. Diphridas — a 
man with all the popular qualities of his predeces- 
sor, but a better and more careful officer — is said 
to have succeeded to some extent in this difficult 
mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive 
the son-in-law of Struthas with his wife (as Xeno- 
phon had captured Asidat^s), he obtained a suffi- 
ciently large ransom to enable him to pay his troops 
for some time' . But it is evident that his achieve- 
ments were not considerable, and that the Ionian 
Greeks on the continent are now left to make good 
their position, as they can, against the satrap at 
Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at 
Rhodes ; which island (as has been mentioned 
already) had revolted from Sparta about five years 
before (a few months anterior to the battle of Kni- 
dus), dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and 
established a democratical government. But since 
that period, an opposition-party in the island had 
gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; 
who on their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, 
representing that Rhodes would otherwise become 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21, 22. 
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thoroughly dependent on Athens. Accordingly 
the Lacedoemonians sent eight triremes across the 
jEgean under the command of Ekdikus ; the first 
of their ships of war which had crossed since the 
defeat of Knidus '. Though the Perso- Athenian 
naval force in the ^Egean had been either dismissed 
or paralysed since the seizure of Konon, yet the 
Rhodian government possessed a fleet of about 
twenty triremes, besides considerable force of other 
kinds ; so that Ekdikus could not even land on the 
island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. For- 
tunately, Teleutias the Lacedaemonian was now in 
the Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, 
which were no longer required there ; since Agesi- 
laus and he had captured Lechaeum a few months 
before, and destroyed the maritime force of the 
Corinthians in those waters. He was now directed 
to sail with his squadron out of the Corinthian Gulf 
across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and take the 
command of the w hole fleet for operations off^Rhodes. 
On passing by Samos, he persuaded the inhabitants 
to embrace the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him 
with a few ships ; after which he went onward to 
Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he found 
himself at the head of twenty-seven triremes®. In 


* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21. 

’ Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 23. 

Diodorus (xiv. 97) agrees in this number of 27 triremes, and in the 
fact of aid having been obtained from Samos, which island was per- 
suaded to detach itself from Athens. But he recounts the circum- 
stances in a very different manner. He represents the oligarchical party 
in Rhodes as having risen in insurrection, and become masters <ff the 
island : he does not name Teleutias, but Endokimus (Ekdikus ?), Di- 
philug (Diphridas ?), and Philodikus, as commanders. 

The statement of Xenophon deserves the greater credence, in my 
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his way from Knidus to Rhodes, he accidentally 
fell in with the Athenian admiral Philokrates, con.* 
ducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid of Eva- 
goras in his struggle against the Persians. He was 
fortunate enough to carry them all as prisoners into 
Knidus, where he sold the whole booty, and then 
proceeded with his fleet, thus augmented to thirty- 
seven sail, to Rhodes. Here he established a forti- 
fied post, enabling the oligarchical party to carry 
on an active civil war. But he was defeated in a 
battle — his enemies being decidedly the stronger 
force in the island, and masters of all the cities*. 
i^Athe- The alliance with Evaeoras of Cyprus, in his 

Blans send . , ^ j r » 

nidtoEva- Contention against Artaxerxes, was at this moment 
rus. an unfortunate and perplexing circumstance for 
^thwWch Athens, since she was relying upon Persian aid 
he^*to sg^inst Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding against 
him, though her for it. But the alliance was one which she 

his alhance ,, 

had now could not lightly throw off. For Evagoras had not 
convenient only harboured Konon with the remnant of the 
Athenian fleet after the disaster of .lEgospotami* 
but had earned a grant of citizenship and the ho- 

judgement. Ilis means of information, as well as his interest, about 
Teleutias (the brother of Agesilaus) were considerable. 

^ Xen. Ilcllen. iv. 8, 24-26. » 

Although the tliice ancient Rhodian cities (Lindus, lalysus, and 
Kameirus) had coalesced (see Diodor. xiii. 76) a few years before into 
the great city of Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and celebrated- — yet 
they still continued to exist, and apparently as fortified places. For 
Xenophon sptMki of the democrats in Rhodes as rdf Tt ir6Xfis 
€xoPTas, &c. 

Whether the Philokrates here named as Philokrates s&a o /* EphudteSi 
is the same person as the Philokrates accused in the Thirtieth Oration 
of Lysias—cannot be certainly made out. It is possible enough that 
there might be two contemporary Athenians bearing this name, whit^ 
would explain the circumstance that Xenophon here names tibe father 
Rphialt^— --a practice occasional with him, but not common. * 
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nour of a statue at Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary 
in procuring that Persian aid which gained the battle 
of Knidus, and as a personal combatant in that 
battle, before the commencement of his dissension 
with Artaxerxes'. It would have been every way 
advantageous to Athens at this moment to decline 
assisting Evagoras, since (not to mention the pro- 
bability of oflfending the Persian court) she had 
more than enough to employ all her maritime force 
nearer home and for purposes more essential to 
herself. Yet in spite of these very serious consi- 
derations of prudence, the paramount feelings of 
prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influen- 
tial citizens who had formed connexions in Cyprus, 
determined the Athenians to identify themselves 
with his gallant struggles® (of which I shall speak 
more fully presently). So little was fickleness, or 
instability, or the easy oblivion of past feelings, a 
part of their real nature — though historians have 
commonly denounced it as among their prominent 
qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokrates, 
however, and the consequent increase of the Lace- 
dremonian naval force at Rhodes, compelled the 
Athenians to postpone further aid to Evagoras, and 
to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus for the 
Asiatic coast ; no inconsiderable effort, when we 
recollect that four years before, there was scarcely 
a single trireme in Peiraeus, and not even a wall of 
defence around the place. Though sent imme- 

‘ Isokrates, Or. ix. (Evagoras) a. 67, 68, 82; Epistola Philippi ap. 
Demosthen. Orat. p, 161, c. 4. 

* Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Boais Aristoph.) s. 27"44. 


B.c« 389. 
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diately for the assistance of Rhodes, Thrasybulus 
judged it expedient to go first to the Hellespont ; 
probably from extreme want of money to pay his 
men. Derkyllidas was still in occupation of Aby- 
dos, yet there was no Lacedaemonian fleet in the 
strait ; so that Thrasybulus was enabled to extend 
the alliances of Athens both on the European and 
the Asiatic side — the latter being under the friendly 
satrap Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian 
princes, Seuthes and Amadokus, whom he found at 
war, he brought both of them into amicable rela- 
tions with Athens, and then moved forward to By- 
zantium. That city was already in alliance with 
Athens ; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the 
alliance was still further cemented by the change 
of its government into a democracy. Having esta- 
blished friendship with the opposite city of Cbal- 
kedon, and being thus master of the Bosphorus, he 
sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing out 
of theEuxine* ; leaving doubtless an adequate force 
to exact it. This was a striking evidence of revived 
Athenian maritime power, which seems also to have 
been now extended more or less to Samothrace, 
Thasus, and the coast of Thrace'. 

From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mityl^n^, 
which was already in friendship with Athens ; 
though Methymna and the other cities in the island 

> Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 26-27. 

Polybius (iv. 38-47) gives instructive remarks and information about 
the importance of Byzantium and its very peculiar position, in the 
ancient world— as well as about the dues charged on the merchant- 
vessels going in to, or coming out of, the Buxine — and the manner in 
which these dues pressed upon general trade. 

’ Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 7. 
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were still maintained by a force under the Lacedae- 
monian harmost Therimachus. With the aid 'of the 
Mitylenaeans, and of the exiles from other Lesbian 
cities, Thrasybulus marched to the borders of Me- 
thymna, where he was met by Therimachus ; who 
had also brought together his utmost force, but was 
now completely defeated, and slain. The Athenians 
thus became masters of Antissa and Eresus, where 
they were enabled to levy a valuable contribution, 
as well as to plunder the refractory territory of 
Methymna. Nevertheless Thrasybulus, in spite of 
farther help from Chios and Mityleni, still thought 
himself not in a situation to go to Rhodes with 
advantage. Perhaps he was not sure of pay in 
advance, and the presence of unpaid troops in an 
exhausted island might be a doubtful benefit. Ac- 
cordingly, he sailed from Lesbos along the western 
and southern coast of Asia Minor, levying contri- 
butions at Halikarnassus* and other places, until 
he came to Aspendus in Pamphylia ; where he also 
obtained money and was about to depart with it, 
when some misdeeds committed by his soldiers so 
exasperated the inhabitants, that they attacked him 
by night unprepared in his tent, and slew him®. 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to 
any one else, Athens owed not only her renovated 
democracy, but its wise, generous, and harmonious 
working, after renovation. Even the philo-Laco- 
nian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon him 

‘ Lysias, Or. xxviii. cent. Erg. s. 1-20. 

’ Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 28-30; Diodor. xiv. 94. 

The latter states that Thrasybulus lost 23 trireme by a storm near 
Lesbos — which Xenophon does not notice, and which seems impro- 
bable. 
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a marked and unaffected eulogy*. His devoted pa- 
triotism in commencing and prosecuting the strug- 
gle against the Thirty, at a time when they not only 
were at the height of their power, but had plausible 
ground for calculating on the full auxiliary strength 
of Sparta, deserves high admiration. But the fea- 
ture which stands yet more eminent in his character 
—a feature infinitely rare in the Grecian character 
generally — is, that the energy of a successful leader 
was combined with complete absence both of vin- 
dictive antipathies for the past, and of overbearing 
ambition for himself. Content to live himself as a 
simple citizen under the restored democracy, he 
taught his countrymen to forgive an oligarchical 
party from whom they had suffered atrocious wrongs, 
and set the example himself of acquiescing in the 
loss of his own large property. The generosity of 
such a proceeding ought not to count for less, be- 
cause it was at the same time dictated by the highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias 
against Ergokles (a citizen who served in the 
Athenian fleet on this last expedition), in which the 
latter is accused of gross peculation — insinuations 
against Thrasybulus, of having countenanced the 
delinquency, though coupled with praise of his 
general character. Even the words as they now 
stand are so vague as to carry little evidence ; but 
when we reflect that the oration was spoken after 
the death of Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no 
weight at all®. 

* Xen. Hcllen. ir. 8, 31. Kal 0pa(rvffov\os ft€v 6^, fidXa SoK&r 
dytt 06 s etpotf ovras ereXtCrifafv, 

* Lysias, cont. Ergo. Or. xxviii. s. 9. 

Ergokles is charged in this oration with gross abuse of pow&f, 
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The Athenians sent Aeyrrhius to succeed Thra AgyrrMus 
sybulus. After the death of the latter, we may con- 
elude that the fleet went to Rhodes, its original des- Rhodes stai 
tination — though Xenophon does not expressly say a^bst the 
so ; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any subse- 
quent Lacedaemonian commander appears to have 
become master of the island, in spite of the con- 
siderable force which they had there assembled*. 

The Lacedaemonians however, on their side, being 
also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged 
(in the same manner as the Athenians) to move from 
island to island, levying contributions as he could ^ 

When the news of the successful proceedings of Anaxibios 
Thrasybulus at Byzantium and the Hellespont, 
again establishing a toll for the profit of Athens, lespontin 
reached Sparta, it excited so much anxiety, that De^yiiidas 
Auaxibius, having great influence with the Ephors “spro5”’ 

ceedings — 

pression towards allies and citizens of Athens, and peculation for his * 

own profit, during the course of the expedition of Thrasybulus ; who tjj0 tolls of 
is indirectly accused of conniving at such misconduct. It appears that the strait, 
the Athenians, as soon as they were mformed that Thrasybulus had 
established the toll in the Bosphorus, passed a decree that an account 
should be sent home of all moneys exacted from the various cities, and 
that the colleagues of Thrasybulus should come home to go through 
the audit (s. 5) ; implying (so far as we can understand what is thus 
briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus himself should not be obliged to come 
home, but might stay on his Hellespontine or Asiatic command. Er- 
gokles, however, probably one of these colleagues, resented this decree 
as an insult, and advised Thrasybulus to seize Byzantium, to retain the 
fleet, and to marry the daughter of the Thracian prince Seuthes. It is 
also afiirmed in the oration that the fleet had come home in very bad 
condition (s. 2-4), and that the money, levied uith so much criminal 
abuse, had been either squandered or fraudulently appropriated. 

We learn from another oration that Ergokles was eoudeiQiwd to 
death. His property was confiscated, and was said to amount to 30 
talents, though he had been poor before the expedition ; but nothing 
like that amount was discovered after the sentence of confiscation (Ly- 
sias, Or. XXX. cent. Ffailokrat. a. 3). 

* Xen. 'Hellen. iv. 8, 31. 


’ Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 3. 
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of the time, prevailed on them to send him out as 
harmost to Abydos, in the room of Derkyliidas, who 
had now been in that post for several years. Having 
been the officer originally employed to procure the 
revolt of the place from Athens (in 41 1 b.c.)*, Der- 
kyllidas had since rendered service not less essential 
in preserving it to Sparta, during the extensive de- 
sertion which followed the battle of Knidus. But it 
was supposed, that he ought to have checked the ag- 
gressive plans of Thrasyhulus ; moreover Anaxibius 
promised, if a small force were entrusted to him, to 
put down effectually the newly-revived Athenian 
influence. He was supposed to know well those 
regions, in which he had once already been admiral, 
at the moment when Xenophon and the Cyreian 
army first returned ; the harshness, treachery, and 
corruption, which he displayed in his dealing with 
that gallant body of men, have been already re- 
counted in a former chapter®. With three triremes, 
and funds for the pay of 1000 mercenary troops, 
Anaxibius accordingly went to Abydos. He began 
his operations with considerable vigour, both against 
Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he armed 
a land-force, which he employed in making incur- 
sions on the neighbouring cities in the territory of 
that satrap, — he at the same time reinforced his 
little squadron by three triremes out of the harbour 
of Abydos, so that he became strong enough to 
seize the merchant vessels passing along the Hel- 
lespont to Athens or to her alliess. The force 
which Thrasyhulus had left at Byzantium to secure 

• Thui^d. viii. 61 ; compare Xenoph. Anab. v. 6, 24. 

’ See above. Chapter Ixxi. p. 213 of the present volume. 

^ Xen, Hellen. iv. 8, 32 , 33. 
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the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to its object 
M'ithout farther addition. 

Fortunately, Iphikrates was at this moment dis- 
engaged at Athens, having recently returned from 
Corinth with his body of peltasts, for whom doubt- 
less employment was wanted. He was accordingly 
sent with 1200 peltasts and eight triremes, to com- 
bat Anaxibius in the Hellespont ; which now be- 
came again the scene of conflict, as it had been in 
the latter years of the Peloponnesian war ; the 
Athenians from the European side, the Lacedae- 
monians from the Asiatic. At first the warfare 
consisted of desultory, privateering, and money- 
levying excursions on both sides*. But at length, 
the watchful genius of Iphikratesdiscovered oppor- 
tunity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having 
just drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, 
had marched thither for the purpose of leaving a gar- 
rison in it, with his Lacedaemonian and mercenary 
forces, as well as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. 
His way lay across the mountainous region of Ida, 
southward to the coast of the Gulf of Adramyttium. 
Accordingly Iphikrates, foreseeing that he would 
speedily return, crossed over in the night trom the 
Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush on the 
line of return march ; at a point where it traversed 
the desert and mountainous extremities of the 
Abydene territory, near the gold mines of Kremaste. 
The triremes which carried him across were ordered 
to sail up the strait on the next day, in order that 
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* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 35, 36, ro fUv irp&iw \^(rras 8tmr€fj,7ropT€S 


d\X^Xoif. *Oiroi>s doKoirf, ^ ^pyvpoXo-* 

ytav €7Fa»a7r€irX€UKtyai, 

VOL. IX. 2 L 
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Anaxibius might be apprised of it, and might sup- 
pose Iphikrates to be employed on his ordinary 
money -levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anax- 
ibius returned on the next day, without the least 
suspicion of any enemy at hand, marching in careless 
order and with long- stretched files, as well from the 
narrowness of the mountain path as from the .cir- 
cumstance that he was in the friendly territory of 
Abydos. Not expecting to" fight, he had linfortu- 
nately either omitted the morning sacrifice, or 
taken no pains to ascertain that the victims were 
favourable; so Xenophon informs us*, with that 
constant regard to the divine judgements and di- 
vine warnings which pervades both the Hellenica 
and the Anabasis. Iphikrates having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly 
sprang from his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with 
the Lacedaemonians and the mercenaries, as they 
descended the mountain pass into the plain of 
Kremaste. His appearance struck terror and con- 
fusion into the whole army ; unprepared in its dis- 
orderly array for stedfast resistance — even if the 
minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung 
— against well-trained pellasts, who were sure to 
prevail over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anax- 
ibius himself, the truth stood plain at once. De- 
feat was inevitable, and there remained no other 
resource for him except to die like a brave man. 

Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 36. O anvnoptvtro, ios fifv ^ey€TO, 

ovii rav UpStv yty€VTip(vav atra tVetVg rj dXXa Ka- 

Tatppovzjtras, or* Bia t^iXias tc tnopevero Kai es 7r6KiP <l>iXiav, Kal oxs 
^fKovt t£» avaPTapTwv, rbv 'lipiKparTpi avamirktVKtvai cVt IlpoiKor- 
vqo’oVi a/wXcffTcpoy cTTopcvcro. 
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Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer to hand to 
him his shield, he said to those around him — 
“ Friends, my honour commands me to die here ; 
but do you hasten away and save yourselves before 
the enemy close with us.” Such order was hardly 
required to determine his panic-stricken troops, 
who fled with one accord towards Abydos ; while 
Anaxibius himself awaited firmly the approach of 
the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on the spot 
No less than twelve Spartan harmosts, those who 
had been expelled from their various governments 
by the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever 
since under Derkyllidas at Abydos, stood with the 
like courage and shared his fate. Such disdain of 
life h.ardly surprises us in conspicuous Spartan 
citizens, to whom preservation by flight was “ no 
true preservation” (in the language of Xenophon'), 
but simply prolongation of life under intolerable 
disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark is, that the youth to whom Anaxibius was 
tenderly attached and who was his constant compa- 
nion, could not endure to leave him, stayed fighting 
by his side, and perished by the same honourable 
death®. So strong was the mutual devotion which 
this relation between persons of the male sex in- 
spired in the ancient Greek mind. With these ex- 
ceptions, no one else made any attempt to stand. 
All fled, and were pursued by Iphik rates as far as 
the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of 50 out 

^ See the remarks a few pages back, upon the defeat and destruction 
of the Lacedaemonian mora by Iphikrates, near Leehaenm, page 484. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. Kat ta Traidticd i^svroi airra «« 

rwv Aajc€5at/xon&)i/ dc Ta>v (TVvekrjKvBomv €K rwv TroXfoai' apfiooTTjpav 
fos BadcKa tTwarfiOavov' oi 5* dXXoi ^evyorres hsifcrov. 

2 L 2 
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of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of the remain- 
ing troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while 
it added to the reputation of Iphikrates, rendered 
the Athenians again masters of the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of the dues 
and the transit of their trading- vessels. But while 
the Athenians were thus carrying on naval war at 
Rhodes and the Hellespont, they began to expe- 
rience annoyance nearer home, from -iEgina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Pei- 
rseus, as Perikles was wont to call it) had been 
occupied fifty years before by a population emi- 
nently hostile to Athens, afterwards conquered and 
expelled by her — at last again captured in the new 
abode which they had obtained in Laconia — and 
put to death by her order. During the Pelopon- 
nesian war, .^gina had been tenanted by Athenian 
citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs ; all of whom had 
been driven in after the battle of .^gospotami. The 
island was then restored by Lysander to the rem- 
nant of the former population — as many of them 
at least as he could find. 

These new .zEginetans, though doubtless ani- 
mated by associations highly unfavourable toAthens, 
had nevertheless remained not only at peace, but 
also in reciprocal commerce, with her, until a con- 
siderable time after the battle of Knidus and the 
rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so they would 
have continued, of their own accord — since they 
could gain but little, and were likely to lose all the 
security of their traffic, by her hostility — had they 
not been forced to commence the war by Eteonikus, 
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the Lacedsemonian harmost in the island* ; one 
amidst many examples of the manner in which the 
smaller Grecian states were dragged into war, with- 
out any motive of their own, by the ambition of the 
greater — by Sparta as w^ell as by Athens*. With 
the concurrence of the Ephors, Eteonikus autho- 
rised and encouraged all JSginetans to fit out pri- 
vateers for depredation on Attica ; which aggression 
the Athenians resented, after suffering considerable 
inconvenience, by sending a force of ten triremes 
to block up jEgina from the sea, with a body of 
hoplites under Pamphilus to construct and occupy 
a permanent fort in the island. This squadron, 
however, was soon driven off (though Pamphilus 
still continued to occupy the fort) by Teleutias, 
who came to iEgina on hearing of the blockade ; 
having been engaged, with the fleet which he com- 
manded at Rhodes, in an expedition among the 

' Xen. Ilellen. v, 1, 1. ojv Se TrdXtv 6 ’Ereomoj iv rfj Atytw;, Ka\ 
ypcofievcov top TrpocrB^v xpovop tSu AiyivrjT^v irp^tg tovs 
*\6TfvaiovSf cTT^i <j)av€pSs kuto Oa.\<iTTav €7ro\€fi€iTO o 7ro\(fMoSf 
KOi roiff ic^apotSf top ^ovXo^cpop e< Attiktjs* 

The meaning of the word ttoXip here is not easy to determine, since 
(as Schneider remarks) not a word had been said before about the pre- 
sence of Eteonikus at iEgina. Perhaps we may explain it by supposing 
that Eteonikus found the ^Eginetans reluctant to engage in the war, 
and that he did not like to involve them in it without first going to 
Sparta to consult the Ephors. It was on coming hack to ^Egina (ttoXip) 
from Sparta, after having obtained the consent of the Ephors (^upfio^ap 
Kai Tois e<f)6pois)j that he issued the letters of raarfjue. 

Schneider’s note explains top irpovS^v ^popop incorrectly, in my 
judgement. 

2 Compare Xen. Ilellen. vi. 3, 8 ; Thucyd. iii. 13. The old ^gine- 
tan antipathy against Athens, when thus again instigated, continued for 
a considerable time, A year or two afterwards, when the philosopher 
Plato was taken to .^Igina to be sold as a slave, it was death to any 
Athenian to land in the island (Aristides, Or. xlvi. p. «:^4; p. 306 
Oindorf; Diogenes, Laert. iii. 19 j Plutarch, Dion. c.5). 
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Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions. 
He seenas to have been now at the term of his 
year of command, and while he was at .®gina, 
his successor Hierax arrived from Sparta on his 
way to Rhodes to supersede him. The fleet 
was accordingly handed over to Hierax at jEgina, 
while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. 
So remarkable was his popularity among the sea- 
men, that numbers of them accompanied him down 
to the water-edge, testifying their regret and at- 
tachment by crowning him with wreaths or pressing 
his hand. Some, who came down too late, when he 
was already under weigh, cast their wreaths on the 
sea, uttering prayers for his health and happiness*. 

Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the re- 
maining fleet which Teleutias had brought from that 
island, left his subordinate Gorg6pas as harmost 
. at JEgina with twelve triremes ; a force which pro- 
tected the island completely, and caused the forti- 
fied post occupied by the Athenians under Pamphi- 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1,3. *0 df TcXcvrtas', fiaKapi^rara direTrXevcrfv 
oiKadCf &c. 

This description of the scene at the departure of Teleutias (for whom, 
as ’(veil as for his brother Agesilaus, Xenophon always manifests a 
marked sympathy) is extremely interesting. Tlie reflection too, with 
which Xenophon follows it up, deserves notice — I know well that in 
these incidents I am not recounting any outlay of money, or danger in- 
curred, or memorable stratagem. But by Zeus, it does seem to me 
worth a man’s while to reflect, by what sort of conduct Teleutias created 
such dispositions in his soldiers. This is a true man’s achievement, 
more precious than any outlay or any danger.” 

What Xenophon here glances at in the case of Teleutias, is the 
scheme worked out in detail in the romance of the CjTopmdia (to 
e^eXovTo)!/ the exercising command in such manner as to have 

willing and obedient subjects) — and touched upon indirectly in various 
of his other compositions — the Hiero, the CKconomicus, and portions oi 
the Memorabilia. The ideal of government, as it presented itself to 
Xenophon, was the paternal despotism, or something like it. 
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lus to be itself blocked up, insomuch that after an 
interval of four months, a special decree was passed 
at Athens to send a numerous squadron and fetch 
away the garrison. As the iEginetan privateers, 
aided by the squadron of Gorgopas, now recom- 
menced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under 
Eunomus as a guard-squadron against iEgina. But 
Gorgopas and his squadron were now for the time 
withdrawn, to escort Antalkidas, the new Lacedae- 
monian admiral sent to Asia chiefly for the purpose 
of again negotiating with Tiribazus. On returning 
back, after landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, Gorgo- 
pas fell in with Eunomus, whose pursuit however 
he escaped, landing at .(Egina just before sunset. 
The Athenian admiral, after watching for a short 
time until he saw the Lacedaemonian seamen out of 
their vessels and ashore, departed as it grew dark 
to Attica, carrying a light to prevent his ships from 
parting company. But Gorgbpas, causing his men 
to take a hasty meal, immediately re-embarked and 
pursued ; keeping on the track by means of the 
light, and taking care not to betray himself either 
by the noise of oars or by the chant of the Ke- 
leustbs. Eunomus had no suspicion of the accom- 
panying enemy. Just after he had touched land 
near Cape Zostbr in Attica, when his men w'ere in 
the act of disembarking, Gorgopas gave signal by 
trumpet to attack. After a short action by moon- 
light, four of the Athenian squadrons were captured, 
and carried off to ^gina ; with the remainder, 
Eunomus escaped to Peirseus*. 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 6-10. 
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This victory, rendering both Gorgopas and the 
^gina, .^ginetans confident, laid them open to a stratagem 
and slain, skilfully planned by the Athenian Chabrias. That 
Athenian officcr, who secms to have been dismissed from 
who’^'esto Corinth as Iphikrates had been before him, was now 
Msist about to conduct a force of ten triremes and 800 

Eragoras m 

Cyprus. peltasts to the aid of Evagoras ; to whom the Athe- 
nians were thus paying their debt of gratitude, 
though they could ill-spare any of their forces from 
home. Chabrias, passing over from Peirseus at 
night, landed without being perceived in a desert 
place of the coast of ,®gina, and planted himself in 
ambush with his peltasts at some little distance 
inland of the Herakleion or temple of Herakles, 
amidst hollow ground suitable for concealment. He 
had before made arrangement with another squa- 
dron and a body of hoplites under Derasenetus ; who 
arrived at daybreak and landed in .^gina at a point 
. called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As 
soon as their arrival became known, Gorg6pas 
hastened out of the city to repel them, with all the 
troops be could collect, ./Eginetans as well as ma- 
rines out of the ships of war — and eight Spartans 
who happened to be his companions in the island. 
In their march from the city to attack the new 
comers, they had to pass near the Herakleion, and 
therefore near the troops in ambush ; who, as soon 
as Gorg&pas and those about him had gone by, 
rose up suddenly and attacked them in the rear. 
The stratagem succeeded not less completely than 
that of Iphikrates at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
Gorgdpas and the Spartans near him were slain, the 
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rest were defeated, and compelled to flee with con- 
siderable loss back to the citv'. 

f 

After this brilliant success, Cbabrias pursued his 
voyage to Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure 
on the side of ^Egina, that DemBenetus also was 
sent to the Hellespont to reinforce Iphikrates. For 
some time indeed, the Lacedaemonian ships at 
-®gina did nothing. Eteonikus, who was sent as 
successor to Gorgdpas®, could neither persuade nor 
constrain the seamen to go aboard, since he had 
no funds, while their pay was in arrears ; so that 
Athens with her coast and her trading-vessels re- 
mained altogether unmolested. At length the La- 
cedaemonians were obliged to send again to ^gina 
Teleutias, the most popular and best-beloved of all 
their commanders, whom the seamen welcomed 
with the utmost delight. Addressing them under 
the influence of this first impression, immediately 
after he had offered sacrifice, he told them plainly 
that he had brought with him no money, but that 
he had come to put them in the way of procuring 
it ; that he should himself touch nothing until they 
were amply provided, and should require of them 
to bear no more hardship or latigue than he went 
through himself ; that the power and prosperity of 
Sparta had all been purchased by willingly braving 
danger, as well as toil, in the cause of duty ; that 
it became valiant men to seek their pay, not by 
cringing to any one, but by their own swords at the 
cost of enemies. And he engaged to find them the 

* Xeu. Hellen. v. 1, 12, 13. 

* So we may conclude from Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 13; Hemsenetus is 
found at the Hellespont v. 1, 26. 
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means of doing this, provided they would now again 
manifest the excellent qualities which he knew them 
by experience to possess*. 

This address completely won over the seamen, 
who received it with shouts of applause ; desiring 
Teleutias to give his orders forthwith, and promising 
ready obedience. “ Well (said he), now go and get 
your suppers, as you were intending to do ; and 
then come immediately on ship-board, bringing 
with you provisions for one day. Advance me thus 
much out of your own means, that we may, by the 
will of the gods, make an opportune voyage®.” 
Sudden and In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, 

successful 

attack of the men would probably have refused to go on 
upon the board, had he told them beforehand his intention 
Peiraus. sailing with his twelve triremes straight into the 
harbour of Peiraeus. At first sight, the enterprise 
seemed insane, for there w'ere triremes in it more 
than suflicient to overwhelm him. But he calcu- 
lated on finding them all unprepared, with seamen 
as well as officers in their lodgings ashore, so that 
he could not only strike terror and do damage, but 
even realize half an hour’s plunder before prepara- 
tions could be made to resist him. Such w'as the 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 1-4-17. 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18. ’’Aycrc, ^ ancp Aal 

<os e^gXXcTC' npo7rapd(T^fT€ poi pias rjpipas airov CTretrn Se yKere 
twt Tas vavs aurnca /^dXo, wrws Tr\(v<ratpev, ev6a Ocos fv Kaip^ 

d<f>ii6p(roi. 

Schneider doubts whether the words rrporrapda-xfre Se pot are correct. 
But they seem to me to bear a very pertinent meaning. Teleutias had 
no money ; yet it was necessary for his purpose that the seamen should 
come furnished with one day’s provision beforehand. Accordingly he 
is obliged to ask them to get provision for themselves, or to lend it, as 
it were, to him ; though they were already so dissatisfied from not ha- 
ving received their pay. 
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security which now reigned there, especially since 
the death of Gorgopas, that no one dreamt of an 
attack. The harbour was open, as it had been 
forty years before, when Brasidas (in the third year 
of the Peloponnesian war) attempted the like enter- 
prise from the port of Megara*. Even then, at the 
maximum of the Athenian naval power, it was an 
enterprise possible, simply because every one con- 
sidered it to be impossible ; and it only failed be- 
cause the assailants became terrified and flinched 
in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour 
of .^gina, without telling any one whither he was 
going. Rowing leisurely, and allowing his men 
alternate repose on their oars, he found himself 
before morning within half a mile of Peiraeus, where 
he waited until day was just dawning, and then led 
his squadron straight into the harbour. Every- 
thing turned out as he expected ; there was not the 
least idea of being attacked, nor the least preparation 
for defence. Not a single trireme was manned or in 
fighting condition, but several were moored without 
their crews, together with merchant-vessels, loaded 
as well as empty. Teleutias directed the captains 
of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and 
disable them ; but by no means to damage the 
beaks of their own ships by trying to disable the 
merchant-ships. Even at that early hour, many 
Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of the un- 
expected assailants struck every one with surprise 
and consternation. Loud and vague cries trans- 
mitted the news through all Peiraeus, and from 
’ Thucyd. ii. 94. 
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Peiraeus up to Athens, where it was believed that 
their harbour was actually taken. Every man ha- 
ving run home for his arms, the whole force of the 
city rushed impetuously down thither, with one 
accord — hoplites as well as horsemen. But before 
such succours could arrive, Teleutias had full time 
to do considerable mischief. His seamen boarded 
the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. 
Some even jumped ashore on the quay (called the 
Deigma), laid hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, 
and pilots, whom they saw near, and carried them 
away captive. Various smaller vessels with their 
entire cargoes were also towed away ; and even 
three or four triremes. With all these Teleutias 
sailed safely out of Peiraeus, sending some of his 
squadron to escort the prizes to iEgina, while he 
himself with the remainder sailed southward along 
the coast. As he was seen to come out of Peiraeus, 
his triremes were mistaken for Athenian, and ex- 
cited no alarm ; so that he thus captured several 
fishing-boats, and passage-boats coming with pas- 
sengers from the islands to Athens — together with 
some merchantmen carrying corn and other goods, 
at Sunium. All were carried safely into .®ginak 
The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably con- 
certed and executed without the loss of a man, pro- 
cured for him a plentiful booty, of which probably 
not the least valuable portion consisted in the men 
seized as captives. When sold at ^Egina, it yielded 
so large a return that he was enabled to pay down 
at once a month’s pay to his seamen ; who became 
' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18-22. 
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more attached to him than ever, and kept the tri- 
remes in animated and active service under his 
orders*. Admonished by painful experienee, in- 
deed, the Athenians were now doubtless careful 
both in guarding and in closing Peiraeus ; as they 
had become forty years before after the unsuccess- 
ful attack of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost 
vigilance, they suffered an extent of damage from 
the indefatigable Teleutias, and from the .^ginetan 
privateers, quite sufficient to make them weary of 
the war®. 

We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of 
the war must have been a heavy financial burthen 
upon the Athenians, from 395 b.c. downward to 
387 B.c. How they made good the cost, without 
any contributory allies, or any foreign support, 
except what Konon obtained during one year from 
Pharnabazus — we are not informed. On the re- 
vival of the democracy in 403 b.c., the poverty of 
the city, both public and private, had been very 
great, owing to the long previous war, ending with 
the loss of all Athenian property abroad. At a 
period about three years afterwards, it seems that 
the Athenians were in arrears, not merely for the 
tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as 
her subject allies, but also for debts due to the 
Boeotians on account of damage done ; that they 
were too poor to perform in full the religious sacri- 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24. 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 29. 

Even ten years after this, however, when the Lacedaemonian hamost 
Sphodrias marched from Thespise by night to surprise Peuraeus, it was 
without gates on the landside — dirvXiaros — or at least without any such 
gates as would resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 20). 
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fices prescribed for the year, and were obliged to 
omit some even of the more ancient ; that the 
docks as well as the walls were in sad want of re- 
pair*. Even the pay to those citizens who attended 
the public assemblies and sat as Dikasts in the di- 
kasteries — pay essential to the working of the de- 
mocracy — was restored only by degrees ; beginning 
first at one obolus, and not restored to three oboli, 
at which it had stood before the capture, until after 
an interval of some years^. It was at this time too 
that the Theoric Board, or Paymasters for the ge- 
neral expenses of public worship and sacrifice, was 
first established ; and when we read how much the 
Athenians were embarrassed for the means of cele- 
brating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably 
great necessity for the formation of some such 
ofiice. The disbursements connected with this ob- 
ject had been effected, before 403 b.c., not by any 
special Board, but by the Hellenotamiae, or trea- 
surers of the tribute collected from the allies, who 
were not renewed after 403 b.c., as the Athenian 
empire had ceased to exist^. A portion of the 
money disbursed by the Thebric Board for the reli- 
gious festivals, was employed in the distribution of 
two oboli per head, called the diobely, to all present 
citizens, and actually received by all — not merely 

* Lysias, Orat. xxx. eont. Nikomachum, s. 21-30. 

I trust this Oration so far as the matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some anment sacrifices had been omitted from state-poverty ; but 
the manner in which the speaker makes this fret tell against Nikoma- 
chus, may or may not be just. 

t Aristophan. Ecclesias. 300-310. 

Seethe Inscription No. 147, in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. Graecor. 
— Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, ii. 7. p. 179, 180. Engl, transl. 
—and Sehomann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gnec. s. 77. p. 320. 
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by the poor, but by persons in easy circumstances 
also’. This distribution was made at several festi- 
vals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, for 
the purpose of enabling the citizens to obtain places 
at the theatrical representations in honour of Dio- 
nysus ; but we do not know either the number of the 
festivals, or the amount of the total sura. It was, in 
principle, a natural corollary of the religious idea 
connected with the festival ; not simply because the 
comfort and recreation of each citizen, individually 
taken, was promoted by his being enabled to attend 
the festival — but because the collective effect of the 
ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the god, 
was believed to depend in part upon a multitudi- 
nous attendance and lively manifestations®. Gra- 
dually, however, this distribution of The6ric or fes- 
tival money came to be pushed to an abusive and 
mischievous excess, which is brought before our 
notice forty years afterwards, during the political 
career of Demosthenes. Until that time, we have 
no materials for speaking of it ; and what I here no- 
tice is simply the first creation of the Theoric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war. Direct pro- 
and for paying her troops sent as well to Boeotia as 
to Corinth, must have been derived mainly from 

' Denaosthenes, Philippic, iv. p. 141. s. 43; Oemosth. Orat. xliv. cont. 
Leocharem, p. 1091. s. 48. 

2 1;; jg coinnioii to represent the festivals at Athens as if they were 
so many stratagems for feeding poor citizens at the public expense. 

But the primitive idea and sentiment of the Grecian rehgious festival — 
the satisfaction to the god dependent upon mnititudinous spectaU^ 
sympathising, and enjoying themselves together (Sit/uya mvras ) — is 
much anterior to the development of democnw^ at Athens. See the 
old oracles in Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 531. s, 66 ; Homer, Hymn. 

Apollin. 147; K. F. Herrmann, Gottesdiensthch. Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, s. 8. 


t 
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direct assessments on property, called eisphorae. 
And some such assessments we find alluded to gene- 
rally as having taken place during these years ; 
though we know no details either as to frequency 
or amount*. But the restitution of the Long Walls 

’ See such direct assessments on property alluded to in various 
speeehes of Lysias, Oral. xia. De Bonis Aristophan. s. 31, 45, 63; 
Orat. xxvii. cont. Epikratem, s. 11 ; Orat. xxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. 

Boeckh (in his Public Eeon. of Athens, iv. 4. p. 493, Engl, transl., 
which passage stands unaltered in the second edition of the German ori- 
ginal recently puhhshed, p. 642) affirms that a proposition for the as- 
sessment of a direct property-tax of one-fortieth, or 2i per cent., was 
made about this time by a citizen named Euripides, who announced it 
as intended to produce 500 talents ; that the proposition was at first 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Athenians, and procured for its author 
tmhonnded popularity ; hut that he was presently cried down and dis- 
graced, because on farther examination the measure proved unsatis- 
factory and empty talk. 

Sievers also (Geschichte von Griech. his zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
pp. 100, 101) adopts the same view as Boeckh, that this was a real pro- 
position of a property-tax of 2i per cent, made by Euripides. After 
having alleged that the Athenians in these times supplied tlieir treasury 
by the most unscrupulous injustice in confiscating the property of rich 
citizens — referring as proof to passages in the orators, none of which 
establishes his conclusion — Sievers goes on to say — “ But that these 
violences did not suffice, is shown by the fact that the people caught 
with greedy impatience at other measures. Thus a new scheme of 
finance, which however was presently discovered to be insufficient or 
inapplicable, excited at first the most extravagant joy.” He adds in a 
note : “ The scheme proceeded from Euripides ; it was a property-tax. 
of 2i per cent. See Anstophan. Ecclesiaz. 823 ; Boeckh, Staatshaush. 
ii. p. 27.” 

In my judgement, the assertion here made by Boeckh and Sievers 
rests upon no sufficient ground. The passage of Aristophanes does not 
warrant us in concluding anythmg at all about a proposition for a pro- 
perty-tax. It is as follows : — 

To S evayxos ovx ajraercr ijprir mpimpei' 

TaXow’ taftrBai myroKOfria rg TrdXci 
T^S T€iriTapaKo<rnK, iiropur KvpmtSrjs ; 

Ktv&vs KaT€xpv<rov was avfijj ’EvpmiSrjV 
Ore &r} d dvao'Konovpit'ois ftpatvero 
O Ator Kopiv6oSf Kai to npdyp ovk ypKetrev, 

IlaXtv KaTeTTtTTov nds dvrfp l^vpiiriBrju. 

What this “ new financial scheme ” (so Sievers properly calls it) was, 
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and of the fortifications of Peirseus by Konon, was 
an assistance not less valuable to the finances of 

which the poet here alludes to — we have no means of determining. 
But I venture to express my decided conviction that it cannot have 
been a property-tax. The terms in which it is described forbid that 
supposition. It was a scheme which seemed at first sight exceedingly 
promising and gainful to the city, and procured for its author veiy great 
popularity ; but which on farther examination, proved to he mere empty 
boasting (d Atdy KoptvSos). How can this be said about any motion for 
a property-tax ? That any financier should ever have gained extraordi- 
nary popularity by proposing a property-tax, is altogether inconceivable. 
And a proposition to raise the immense sum of 500 talents (which 
Schomann estimates as the probable aggregate charge of the whole 
peace-estabhshment of Athens, Antiq. Jur. Public. Grsec. s. 73. p. 313) 
at one blow by an assessment upon property ! It would be as much as 
any financier could do to bear up against the tremendous unpopularity 
of such a proposition; and to induce the assembly even to listen to 
him, were the necessity ever so pressing. How odious are propositions 
for direct taxation, we may know without recurring to the specific evi- 
dence respecting Athens ; hut if any man requires such specific evidence, 
he may find it abundantly in the Philippics and Olynthiacs of Demo- 
sthenes. On one occasion (De Symmoriis, Or. xiv. s. 33. p. 185) that 
orator alludes to a proposition for raising 600 talents by direct property- 
tax as something extravagant, which the Athenians would not endure 
to hear mentioned. 

Moreover — unpopularity apart — the motion for a property-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a financier, because it is of all ideas the most 
simple and obvious. Any man can suggest such a scheme. But to' 
pass for an acceptable financier, you must propose some measure which 
promises gain to the state without such undisguised pressure upon in- 
dividuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive in a property-tax — nothing which 
looks gainful at firsts sight, and then turns out on farther examination 
{avaa-KOTTovpei/ois) to be false or uncertain. It may indeed he more or 
less evaded ; but this can only be known after it has been assessed, and 
when payment is actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain that the Tfo-aapaKoarfi proposed by 
Euripides was not a property-tax. What it was, I do not pretend to 
say ; but Ttaa-apaKooTf) may have many other meanings ; it might mean 
a duty of per cent, upon imports or exports, or upon the jvoduce of 
the mines of Laureion; or it might mean a cheap coinage or base 
money, something in the nature of the Chian Tetr<rapaKoa-Tai (Thucyd. 
vih. 100). All that the passage really teaches us, is, that some finan- 
proposition was made by Euripides which at first seemed likely to 
he lucrative, but would not stand an attentive examination. It is not 
VOL. IX. 2 M 
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Athens than to her political power. That excel- 
lent harbour, commodious as a mercantile centre, 

even certain that Euripides promised a receipt of 500 talents ; this sum 
is only given to us as a comic exaggeration of that which foohsh men 
at first fancied. Boeckh in more than one place reasons (erroneously, in 
my judgement) as if this 500 talents was a real and trustworthy estimate, 
and equal to 2^ per cent, upon the taxable property of the Athenians. 
He says (iv. 8. p. 520, Eng. transl.) that “ Euripides assumed as the 
basis of his proposal for levjing a property-tax, a taxable capital of 
20,000 talents ” — and that “ his proposition of was calculated to 
produce 500 talents.” No such conclusion can be fairly drawn from 
Aristophanes. 

Again, Boeckh infers from another passage in the same play of the 
same author, that a small direct property-tax of one five-hundredth 
part had been recently imposed. After a speech from one of the old 
women, calling upon a young man to follow her, he rephes (v. 1006) — 
AW ovK avayio) iiovariv, el tS>v ifeav 
Ti)v TreVTaKoai6em)v KaTt6r)K.as Trj iroKet, 

Boeckh himself admits (iv. 8. p. 520) that this passage is very obscure, 
and so I think every one will find it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by it 
that he altered efiav into ir&v. Without presuming to assign the 
meaning of the passage, I merely contend that it cannot be held to 
justify the afBrmation, as a matter of historical fact, that a property-tax 
of jhs had recently been levied at Athens, shortly before the represen- 
tation of the Ekklesiazusae. 

I cannot refrain here from noticing another inference drawn by 
Sievers from a tim'd passage in this same play — the Ekklesiazusffi 
(Geschichte Griechenlands vom Ende der Pelop. Kriegs bis zur Schlacht 
von Mantineia, p. 101). He says— “ How melancholy is the picture of 
Athenian popular life, which is presented to us by the Ekklesiazus® 
and the second Plutus, ten or twelve years after the restoration of the 
democracy ! Wliat an impressive seriousness (welch ein erschiittemder 
Ernst) is expressed in the speech of Praxagora !” (v. 174 seqq.). 

I confess that I find neither seriousness, nor genuine and trustworthy 
colouring, iu this speech of Praxagora. It is a comic ease made out 
or the purpose of showing that the women were more fit to govern 
Athens than the men, and setting forth the alleged follies of the men in 
terms rf broad and general disparagement. The whole play is, through- 
out, thorough farce and fuU of Aristophanic humour. And it is surely 
preposterous to treat what is put into the mouth of Praxagora, the 
ea mg feminine character, as if it were historical evidence as to the 
actual condition or management of Athens. Let any one follow the 
speech of Praxagora into the proposition of reform which she is made to 
su mit, and he will then see the absurdity of citing her discourse as if 
It were an harangue in Thucydides. History is indeed strangely trans^ 
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and now again safe for the residence of metics and 
the importations of merchants, became speedily a 
scene of animated commerce, as we have seen it 
when surprised by Teleutias. The number of me- 
tics, or free resident non-citizens, became also again 
large, as it had been before the lime of her reverses, 
and including a number of miscellaneous non-Hel- 
lenic persons, from Lydia, Phrygia, and Syria\ 
Both the port-duties, and the value of fixed pro- 
perty at Athens, was thus augmented so as in part 
to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
costs, continued from year to year, and combined 
with the damage done by .lEginetan privateers, were 
seriously felt, and contributed to dispose the Athe- 
nians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not 
only on the decline, but had become seriously me- 
nacing. After going from JLgina to Ephesus in 
the preceding year, and sending back Gorgopas 
with the iEginetan squadron, Antalkidas had placed 
the remainder of his fleet under his secretary Niko- 
lochus, with orders to proceed to the Hellespont for 
the relief of Abydos. He himself landed, and re- 
paired to Tiribazus, by whom he was conducted up 
to the court of Susa. Here he renewed the propo- 
sitions for the pacification of Greece — on principles 
of universal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
Greeks as subject absolutely to the Persian king — 
which he had tried in vain to carry through two 

formed by thus turning comic wit into serious matter of evidence ; and 
no history has suffered so much from the proceeding as that of 
Athens. 

* Xcnoph. Ilellen. v. 1, 19-2-4 : compare vii. 3, 4; Xenoph. De 
Vectigalibus, chapters i. ii. iii. &e. ; Xenoph. De Kepub. Athen. i. I?- 
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years before. Though the Spartans generally were 
odious to Artaxerxes, Antalkidas behaved with so 
much dexterity' as to gain the royal favour person- 
ally, while all the influence of Tiribazus was em- 
ployed to second his political views. At length 
they succeeded in prevailing upon the King form- 
ally to adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against 
any Greeks who should refuse to accede to it, em- 
powering the Spartans to enforce it everywhere as 
his allies and under his sanction. In order to re- 
move one who would have proved a great impedi- 
. ment to this measure, the King was farther induced 
to invite the satrap Pharnabazus up to court, and 
to honour him with his daughter in marriage ; 
leaving the satrapy of Daskylium under the tem- 
porary administration of Ariobarzanes, a personal 
friend and guest of Antalkidas®. Thus armed 
against all contingences, Antalkidas and Tiribazus 
returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor in 
the spring of 387 b.c., not only bearing the formal 
diploma ratified by the King’s seal, but command- 
ing ample means to carry it into effect ; since, in 
addition to the full forces of Persia, twenty addi- 
tional triremes were on their way from Syracuse 
and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the despot 
Dionysius to the aid of the Lacedsemonians®. 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Niko- 
lochus with his fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up 
in Abydos by the Athenians under Iphikrates ; who, 
with thirty-two sail, were occupying the European 
side of the Hellespont. He immediately repaired 

' Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. » Xen. HeUen. t. 1, 28. 

* Xen. Hellen.' t. 1, 25-27. 
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to Abydos by land, and took an early opportunity 
of stealing out by night with his fleet up the strait 
towards the Propontis ; spreading the rumour that 
he was about to attack Chalkedon, in concert with 
a party in the town. But he stopped at Perkote, 
and lay hid in that harbour until he saw the Athe- 
nian fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon 
the false scent laid out) pass by towards Prokonn^- 
sus. The strait being now clear, Antalkidas sailed 
down it again to meet the Syracusan and Italian 
ships, whom he safely joined. Such junction, with 
a view to which his recent manoeuvre had been 
devised, rendered him more than a match for his 
enemies. He had further the good fortune to cap- 
ture a detached Athenian squadron of eight triremes, 
which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen of 
that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the 
main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, Lastly, 
additional reinforcements also reached Antalkidas 
from the zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, 
insomuch that he found himself at the head of no 
less than eighty triremes, besides a still greater 
number which were under preparation in the various 
ports of Ionia'. 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in 
the Hellespont since the battle of ASgospotami, w^as 
so much superior to anything that could be brought 
to meet it, and indicated so strongly the full force 
of Persia operating in the interests of Sparta — that 
the Athenians began to fear a repetition of the same 
calamitous suflfering which they bad already under- 

* Diodor. xv. 2. These triremes were employed in the ensuing year 
for the proseeution of the war against Evagoras. 
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gone from Lysander. A portion of such hardship 
they at once began to taste. Not a single merchant- 
ship reached them from the Euxine, all being seized 
and detained by Antalkidas ; so that their main 
supply of imported corn was thus cut off. More- 
over, in the present encouraging state of affairs, the 
.lEginetan privateers became doubly active in ha- 
rassing the coasting trade of Attica 4 and this com- 
bination, of actual hardship with prospective alarm, 
created a paramount anxiety at Athens to terminate 
the war. Without Athens, the other allies would 
have no chance of success through their own forces ; 
while the Argeians also, hitherto the most obstinate, 
had become on their own account desirous of peace, 
being afraid of repeated Lacedsemonian invasions 
of their territory. ' That Sparta should press for a 
peace, when the terms of it were suggested by her- 
self, is not wonderful. Even to her, triumphant as 
her position now seemed, the war was a heavy 
burden*. 

Such was the general state of feeling in the Gre- 
cian world, when Tiribazus summoned the contend- 
ing parties into his presence, probably at Sardis, to 
hear the terms ot the convention which had just 
come down from Susa. He produced the original 
edict, and having first publicly exhibited the regal 
seal, read aloud as follows ; — 

“ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities- 
in Asia, and the islands of Klazomense and Cyprus, 
shall belong to him. He thinks it just also, to 
leave all the other Hellenic cities autonomous, 
both small and great — except Lemnos, Imbros, and 
’ Xen. Hellen, v. 1, 28, 29. 
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Skyros, which are to belong to Athens, as they did 
originally. Should any parties refuse to accept 
this peace, I will make war upon them, along with 
those who are of the same mind, by land as well as 
by sea, with ships and with money 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to 
report the terms of this edict to their respective 
cities, and to meet again at Sparta for acceptance 
or rejection. When the time of meeting arrived®, 
all the cities, in spite of their repugnance to the 
abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly also 
to the second condition, nevertheless felt themselves 
overruled by superior force and gave a reluctant 
consent. On taking the oaths, however, the The- 
bans tried indirectly to make good an exce])tion in 
their own case, by claiming to take the oath not 
only on behalf of themselves, but on behalf of the 
Boeotian cities generally ; a demand which Agesi- 
laus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually 
cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the 
small cities were pronounced to be autonomous as 
well as the great. When the Theban deputy re- 
plied that he could not relinquish his claim without 
fresh instructions from home, Agesilaus desired him 
to go at once and consult his countrymen. “ You 
may tell them (said he) that if they do not comply, 
they will be shut out from the treaty.” 

It was wiLh much delight that Agesilaus pro- 
nounced this peremptory sentence, which placed 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 31. 

In this document there is the same introduction of the first person 
immediately following the third, as in the correspondence between 
Fausanias and Xerxes (Thucyd. i. 123, 129). 

® Diodor. xiv. 110. 
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Agesiiaua Thcbcs in SO humiliating a dilemma. Antipathy 

refuses to . * 

^ow the towards the Thebans was one of his strongest sen- 
reserve, and timents, and he exulted in the hope that they would 
SnXionS." persist in their refusal ; so that he would thus be 
HiTe^e^' enabled to bring an overwhelming force to crush 
hatr^r isolated city. So eagerly did he thirst for the 

Thebes, to expected triumph, that immediately on the depart- 
war with ure of the Theban deputies, and before their answer 
rfl-handed. could possibly have been obtained, he procured the 
bans^r consent of the Ephors, offered the border sacrifice, 
a^p^un Spartan force out as far as Tegea. From 

rondition- that city he not only despatched messengers in all 
directions to hasten the arrival of the Periceki, 
but also sent forth the officers called xen%i to the 
cities of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and 
bring together the respective contingents. But in 
spite of all injunctions to despatch, his wishes were 
disappointed. Before he started from Tegea, the 
Theban deputies returned with the intimation that 
they were prepared to take the oath for Thebes 
alone, rcognising the other Boeotian cities as auto- 
nomous. Agesilaus and the Spartans were thus 
obliged to be satisfied with the minor triumph, in 
itself very serious and considerable, of having de- 
graded Thebes from her federal headship, and iso- 
lated her from the Boeotian cities*. • 


The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban 
hitt^oess of Agesilaus, attested here by his friend 
and panegyrist,, deserves especial notice; for it will 
be found to explain much of the misconduct of 
Sparta and her officers during the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus ^ 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 32, 33. 
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to exact. The Argeian auxiliaries were not j'et 
withdrawn from Corinth ; and the Corinthian go- 
vernment might probably think that the terms of 
the peace, leaving their city autonomous, permitted 
them to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at their 
own discretion. But it was not so that Agesilaus 
construed the peace ; and his construction, right 
or wrong, was backed by the power of enforcement. 
He- sent to inform both Argeians and Corinthians, 
that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, he would 
march his army forthwith into both territories. No 
resistance could be offered to his peremptory man- 
date. The Argeians retired from Corinth ; and the 
vehement philo-Argeian Corinthians — especially 
those who had been concerned in the massacre at 
the festival of the Eukleia — retired at the same 
time into voluntary exile, thinking themselves no 
longer safe in the town. They found a home 
partly at Argos, partly at Athens’, where they were 
most hospitably received. Those Corinthians who 
had before been in exile, and who, in concert with 
the Lacedaemonian garrison at Lechamm and Si- 
kyon, had been engaged in bitter hostility against 
their countrymen in Corinth — were immediately 
readmitted into the city. According to Xenophon, 
thfir readraission was pronounced by the sponta- 
neous voice of the Corinthian citizens*. But we 
shall be mors correct in affirming, that it was pro- 
cured by the same intimidating summons from 
Agesilaus which had extorted the dismissal of the 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34 ; Demosthen. adv. Leptin. c. 13. p. 473. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34. Oi S’ dXAot a-oXtrcu tKoyres Korthixovro Toys 
trpSirdfv <jifvyoiiTas. 
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Argeians*. The restoration of the exiles from Le- 
chaeum on the present occasion was no more volun- 
tary than that of the Athenian exiles had been 
eighteen years before, at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war — or than that of the Phliasian exiles 
was, two or three years afterwards®. » 

* Such is in fact tlje rersion of the story in Xenophon’s Encomium 
upon Agesilatls (ii. 21), where it is made a matter of honour to the 
latter, that he would not consent to peace, except with a compulsory 
clause (rjvayKaac) that the Corinthian and Theban exiles should he 
restored. The Corinthian exiles had been actively co-operating with 
Agesilails agamst Corinth. Of Theban exiles we have heard nothing ; 
but it is very ]nohabIe that there were several seiving with Agesilaus — 
and also pretty certain that he would insist upon their restoration. 

* Xen. HeUen. v. 2, 8. 
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MAPS ANNEXED TO VOL. IX. 




1. Map indicating the Upward March (Anabasis) of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks from Sardis to Kunaxa; and 
their subsequent retreat from Kunaxa to Byzantium and 
European Thrace. 

2. Map indicating the marches of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, during the days immediately before and imme- 
diately after the Battle of Kunaxa, between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

3. Map of Boeotia (the field of military operations in 
395-394 B.C., and from 378-371 b.c.). 

4. Map of Corinth, with its adjacent territory, and its 
two ports — Lechaeum and Kenchreae — the line of military 
operations from 393-389 b.c. 
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